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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  lABOUR  PARTY 
By  W.  Horsfall  Carter 

The  Labour  Party  of  Great  Britain,  which  committed 
political  suicide  in  August,  1931,  is  now  feverishly  en¬ 
gaged  in  rising  from  the  grave.  ‘  It’s  dead,  but  it  won’t 
lie  down  ’.  To  the  observer  who  stands  outside  party  politics 
the  spectacle  is  rather  pathetic.  For  neither  the  bold,  bad 
physicians  who  are  prescribing  revolutionary  remedies  nor  the 
homeopaths  who  prefer  old  and  tried  methods  of  putting  life 
into  the  decaying  organism,  seem  to  be  aware  of  certain  organic 
weaknesses  which  have  condemned  the  Labour  Party,  as  such, 
to  extinction. 

It  took  the  leading  politicians  of  the  last  Labour  government 
about  a  year  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  their  rout  in  the 
elections  of  October,  1931.  After  the  triumphant  ascent  from 
30  members  of  Parliament  in  1906  to  287  in  1929,  it  was  indeed 
a  catastrophe  that  could  not  be  explained  away  by  the  charge 
of  unfair  dealing  on  the  part  of  those  who  sailed  into  power 
under  the  National  flag.  No  “  panic  ”  propaganda,  certainly 
no  swing  of  the  pendulum,  could  explain  the  loss  of  numbers 
of  seats  in  the  industrial  and  working-class  areas  of  Lancashire, 
of  Birmingham,  and  the  mining  districts  of  Durham.  The 
electorate  of  this  country  had  decided  that  the  officers  of  the 
Labour  Party  were  not  the  kind  of  people  to  be  placed  in  command 
of  the  ship  at  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  not  merely  to  navigate 
in  stormy  seas,  but  conceivably  to  change  course,  tack,  and, 
generally  speaking,  to  steer  by  the  compass  of  character  and 
tradition  rather  than  by  the  light  of  enthusiasm  or  musty  theory. 
That  was  the  long  and  short  of  it.  When  it  became  known 
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that  Mr.  MacDonald’s  colleagues  had  accepted  provisionally 
£56,000,000  of  the  economies  required  to  balance  the  Budget 
and  thus  place  the  ship  on  an  even  keel  ;  that,  moreover,  the 
whole  of  the  cabinet  had  approved  the  findings  of  the  May 
Report  and  Mr.  Montagu  Norman’s  policy  of  clinging  to  the 
greasy  pole  of  the  Gold  Standard,  the  instinct  of  the  electorate 
was  confirmed.  For  the  ordinary  Englishman,  particularly  in 
moments  of  crisis,  is  content  to  apply  severely  pragmatic  tests, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1931  his  vote  was  given  on  grounds  that  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  merits  on  paper  of  Socialism. 
What  struck  him  was  that,  having  up  till  then  accepted  the  theory 
of  gradualism,  the  Party  disdained  the  MacDonald- Snowden 
policy  of  reculer  pour  mieux  sauter^  not  because  they  had  ready 
an  alternative  policy  of  socialist  planning,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
because  the  Labour  Members  of  Parliament  did  not  dare  face 
the  unpopularity  of  the  10  per  cent,  cut  in  the  Unemployment 
Insurance  Benefit.  To  be  more  precise,  the  General  Council 
of  the  Trade  Union  Congress  which  had  the  power  because 
its  organization  supplied  the  money,  imposed  its  veto,  and  none 
but  a  handful  of  the  professed  Labour- Socialists  were  prepared 
to  stand  their  ground.  Those  familiar  with  the  internal  economy 
of  the  Labour  Party  were  no  doubt  prepared  for  this  phenomenon. 
But  to  the  ordinary  progressive  voter,  with  or  without  definite 
socialist  convictions,  it  was  a  sinister  reminder  of  the  strength 
of  a  body  of  men  whose  political  sense,  always  dubitable,  was 
once  and  for  all  discredited  at  the  time  of  the  General  Strike. 


There  had  been  no  more  significant  speech  in  the  Parliament 
of  1929-31  than  that  of  Miss  Eleanor  Rathbone,  an  Independent, 
directing  attention  to  the  danger  that  England  might  come  to 
be  run  in  the  narrow  interests  of  a  trade  union  oligarchy  as 
unrepresentative  of  the  community  as  any  old-time  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  privilege.  It  is  generally  agreed,  I  think,  that  the 
decisive  verdict  at  the  polls  was,  as  usual,  a  negative  one,  i.e., 
against  trade  union  dictation,  clothed  in  pink  socialism,  mystic, 
wonderful,  and  neither  for  nationalism,  nor  for  protection. 
John  Smith,  occupying  a  position  somewhere  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  middle  classes,  does  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  valuable 


services  rendered  by  trade  union  leaders  and  secretaries  in  lubricat¬ 
ing  the  wheels  of  economic  lif^;^But  his  horse-sense — sometimes 
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described  by  hyperbole  as  the  Englishman’s  political  genius — 
tells  him  that  negotiation^  at  which  many  of  them  are  from  long 
experience  adept,  is  a  very  different  matter  from  government ; 
politics,  rightly  understood,  is  on  an  entirely  different  plane 
from  economic  bargaining. 

Now  although  the  reasons  for  the  Labour  Party’s  debacle 
were  clear  enough  to  the  outsider,  the  spokesman  of  the  Party 
soon  showed  that  they  were  looking  everywhere  for  the  cause 
except  in  the  one  place  where  it  was  to  be  found.  They  spent 
several  months  blaming  their  trouble  on  their  former  leaders 
and  thanking  God  they  were  rid  of  MacDonald,  Snowden, 
Thomas,  etc.  Nor  did  they  fail  to  proclaim  gleefully  that  the 
organization  of  the  Party  had  stood  firm,  under  the  wary  eye 
of  Uncle  Arthur — blissfully  unconscious  apparently  that  it  was 
precisely  this  Party  machine  which  was  destroying  the  Party’s 
soul.  Above  all,  they  convinced  themselves  that  Fabian  tactics 
must  henceforth  be  abandoned  and  that  the  Party  must  become 
avowedly  “  revolutionary  ”.  Not  that  there  was  any  intention 
of  transferring  allegiance  from  the  Second  to  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  ;  nor  even  that  honest-to-goodness  demagogues  like 
Mr.  Maxton  were  to  be  given  their  head — and  the  succession 
to  the  leadership  in  Parliament.  Oh,  no  !  The  person  chosen 
for  the  first  public  pronouncement  of  the  new  policy  was,  of 
all  people,  the  egregious  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  ex-Liberal  and 
aristocrat,  who  had  been,  by  common  consent,  one  of  the  con¬ 
spicuous  failures  of  the  Labour  Administration. 

At  the  Labour  Party  Conference  at  Leicester  in  October, 
1932,  a  formal  resolution  was  moved  by  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan, 
committing  the  Party  to  a  vested  interest  in  “  the  economic 
revolution  ”,  and  was  passed  with  acclamation.  In  itself  it 
amounted  to  little  more  than  a  profession  of  faith  in  Socialism, 
as  distinct  from  the  reformist  and  radical  doctrines  which  had 
attracted  so  many  “  progressives  ”  into  the  ranks  of  the  Labour 
Party.  Why,  had  not  Mr.  Snowden  himself  now  admitted  that 
the  policy  of  “  milking  ” — re-distribution  of  wealth  through 
direct  taxation  and  the  expansion  of  social  services — had  reached 
its  natural  limits  ?  So  the  ex-Liberals  must  make  haste  to 
return  a  clean  bill  of  “  Socialist  ”  health  lest  the  practical 
Labourites  like  Mr.  Herbert  Morrison  should  inherit  the  leader- 
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ship  of  the  Party.  The  Trevelyan  lead,  however,  was  destined 
to  have  momentous  consequences  ;  it  was  the  signal  for  the 
battle  royal  between  the  Socialist  planners  and  trade  union 
bosses,  which  will  be  the  ghost  at  this  year’s  Party  Conference 
at  Hastings. 

In  all  innocence  the  champions  of  undiluted  Socialism  grouped 
in  the  Socialist  League  have,  as  it  happens,  dealt  a  mortal  blow 
to  the  Party  whose  interests  they  are  out  to  further.  For  in 
their  anxiety  to  impress  the  wavering  rank-and-file  of  the  Labour 
movement  with  the  idea  that  they  mean  business  they  overlooked 
two  things : 

(1)  That  the  myth  of  Parliament  and  constitutionalism  is  still  the 
Englishman’s  peculiar  lodestar.  Because  "  democracy  ”  is  still  regarded 
here  as  of  more  account  than  any  specific  social  change,  it  was  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  not  too  scrupulous  opponents  to  set  up  a  scare  about 
Socialist  plans  for  a  Dictatorship  of  the  Left. 

(2)  That  the  canny  trade  union  leaders,  having  a  shrewder  perception  of 
the  psychological  realities  peculiar  to  this  country,  would  inevitably  put  the 
soft-pedal  on  any  attempt  to  commit  the  Labour  Party  to  a  specific  Socialist 
programme,  and  if  provoked,  could  place  the  “  would-be  intellectual 
dictators  ”  in  the  pillor3%  thus  stimulating  all  the  latent  antagonism  between 
the  political  and  industrial  sections  of  the  Party,  the  working-class  and 

the  intelligentsia.  I 

That  is  in  fact  what  has  happened.  As  long  as  it  was  only  1 
Communist  outriders  or  I.L.P.  windbags  threatening  a  re-  | 
volutionary  change  the  representatives  of  the  established  order  f 
could  afford  to  smile  indulgently.  When  the  very  pith  and  | 
marrow  of  “  predatory  Socialism  ” — as  the  more  curious  survivals  j 
from  nineteenth-century  Liberalism  like  to  call  it — is  being  f 
sponsored  by  men  who  aspire  to  leadership  of  the  Labour  Party,  j 
it  is  a  very  different  matter.  | 

Sir  Stafford  Cripps,  author  of  a  characteristic  speculation  on  j 
the  technique  of  procedure*,  if  and  when  the  Labour  Party  1 

should  obtain  a  mandate  from  the  majority  of  the  people,  was  | 

the  first  of  the  Socialist  Leaguers  to  draw  the  fire.  By  one  of  i 
those  mysterious  processes  of  Fleet  Street — it  is  as  if  the  news-  j 
papers  combined  to  cast  a  spell — Sir  Stafford  came  to  be  labelled 
in  the  public  mind,  together  with  E.  F.  Wise,  as  a  dangerous 
Bolshevik.  Probably  no  one  was  more  surprised  than  Sir 
Stafford  himself.  For  Lord  Parmoor’s  son,  sagacious  and  able 

•  •'  Problems  of  a  Socialist  Government  ”  (Gollanci.) 
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enough  as  a  lawyer  and  Parliamentarian,  is  manifestly  not  of 
the  stuff  of  which  a  Lenin — or  a  Hitler — is  made. 

Actually,  although  the  language  he  used  was  not  altogether 
felicitous.  Sir  Stafford  had  done  no  more  than  ruminate  upon 
the  state  of  emergency  likely  to  arise  on  the  morrow  of  a  Socialist 
victory  at  the  polls,  and  had  recommended  immediate  tabling  in 
Parliament  of  an  Emergency  Powers  Bill  and  wide  use  of  Orders 
in  Council  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  were  found  necessary 
by  the  National  Government  in  the  stress  of  1931.  He  visualizes 
a  possible  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  on  this  Bill,  a  conflict 
which  should  be  resolved,  he  suggests,  by  the  creation  of  Peers 
rather  than  by  adoption  of  any  unconstitutional  alternative. 

Our  constitution  [he  writes]  is  not  based  upon  any  fixed  or  immutable 
laws,  nor  do  we  require  any  special  procedure  to  change  it.  .  .  .  The  one 
flaw  in  that  flexibility  is  the  House  of  Lords  with  its  permanent  reactionary 
majority.  There  is,  however,  a  safety  valve  to  our  political  machine,  and 
that  is  the  right  of  the  Prime  Minister  representing  the  popular  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  demand  the  creation  of  peers. 

Nothing  very  Jacobin  about  that !  It  is  a  sentiment  that  might 
be  echoed  by  many  a  good  Liberal.  True,  it  places  a  heavy 
responsibility  on  the  Crown,  but  no  more  than  has  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  these  days  of  crisis.  A  “  capitalism  ”  fairly  and  squarely 
beaten  at  the  polls  is  never  going  to  be  upheld  by  the  Royal 
prerogative.  Sir  Stafford  is  entitled  to  his  affirmative  answer 
to  his  own  query :  “  Can  Socialism  come  by  constitutional 
means  ?  ”  So  far  from  seeking  to  abolish  our  traditional  system 
of  Government  he  would  augment  the  power  of  Parliament, 
i.e.,  the  House  of  Commons,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  proposes 
to  vest  in  Parliament  the  sole  right  to  challenge  Ministerial 
Orders  instead  of  the  Courts.  And  his  recommendations  for 
speeding  up  procedure,  for  devolution,  extensive  use  of  Standing 
Committees,  etc.,  are  such  measures  of  Parliamentary  reform 
as  will  have  to  be  undertaken  in  any  case,  and  that  soon,  if 
Parliamentary  democracy,  as  we  know  it,  is  to  survive. 

The  only  reference  to  dictatorship  is  in  his  treatment  of  the 
hypothetical  case  of  the  Crown  refusing  to  proceed  to  a  creation 
of  Peers.  In  that  event  the  alternative  would  be  “  uncon¬ 
stitutional  continuance  in  power  with  a  total  disregard  of  the 
Lords  ”,  involving  a  conflict  with  the  Judiciary,  general  con¬ 
fusion  and  ”  an  uprising  of  the  *  capitalists  *,  which  would  have 
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to  be  quelled  by  force  ”  or  some  stop-gap  unrepresentative 
Government  relying  upon  the  support  of  the  armed  forces  of 
the  Crown— a  military  dictatorship,  in  fact.  If  that  were  the 
prospect,  the  duly  elected  Socialist  party  would  be  justified 
in  getting  its  blow  in  first. 

In  his  Preface  to  Problems  of  a  Socialist  Government  Sir 
Stafford  Cripps  is  at  pains  to  vindicate  his  “  democratic  ” 
honour.  Revolution  is  the  aim  of  the  Socialist  League — that 
he  admits,  because  of  “  the  reality  of  the  class  basis  of  govern¬ 
ment”.  (Here  emerges  the  Marxian  hoof.  Sir  Stafford  affirms 
as  a  matter  of  dogma  that  “  each  class  believes  and  insists  that 
its  own  economic  theories  based  upon  its  own  predominance, 
are  necessarily  the  best  for  the  State”,  which  is  balderdash 
because  this  ”  capitalism  ”  against  which  our  Socialist  knights 
continue  to  tilt  was  never  the  deliberate  creation  of  any  economic 
theory.)  But  the  method^  God  willing,  is  to  be  constitutional. 
It  is  a  question  of  adapting  our  traditional  machinery  of  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  changed  economic  and  social  conditions,  as  the  one 
safeguard  against  dictatorship.  And  the  task  of  the  Labour 
Party  is  declared  to  be  the  preparation  of  the  nation  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  new,  more  efficient  democratic  machinery. 

The  mischief,  however,  had  been  done.  Not  even  the  backing 
of  Mr.  Lansbury  and  his  unequivocal  declaration  that  “  the 
armed  forces  of  the  Crown  and  the  police  are  the  servants  not 
the  masters  of  the  people,  and  through  Parliament  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  alone  the  people  exercise  that  control  ”  could  remove  the 
general  impression  that  the  Labour  Party  was  heading  for  a 
dictatorship  of  the  Left. 

Mr.  Baldwin’s  speech  and  article  in  the  News-Letter  on 
“  The  New  Tyranny  ”  was  typical  of  the  shocked  indignation 
of  the  British  bourgeoisie.  In  his  own  inimitable  style  he  stood 
up  as  the  champion  of  “  representative  government  with  its 
safeguard  of  giving  political  change  the  strength  and  stability 
drawn  from  general  consent  ”,  and  indulged  in  a  piece  of  special 
pleading  unworthy  of  a  man  of  his  intellectual  integrity. 
For  in  the  whole  of  his  diatribe  he  omitted  to  mention 
that  the  plans  of  the  Socialist  Leaguers  are  predicated  on 
the  attainment  first  of  a  clear  majority  of  votes  in  a  general 
election. 
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The  next  move  was  from  the  other  side.  Mr.  Arthur  Hen¬ 
derson,  getting  ready  to  cast  the  dust  of  Geneva  from  off  his 
feet,  was  persuaded  to  stand  for  Clay  Cross,  other  trade  union 
candidates  being  persuaded  to  stand  down,  so  that  the  party 
strategist  should  get  back  into  the  House  of  Commons  and  make 
the  party  leadership  safe  for  democracy.  In  this  way  the 
General  Council  of  the  T.U.C.  contrived  to  meet  the  immediate 
challenge.  When,  however.  Transport  House  discovered  that 
the  Cripps-Cole-Wise  group  had  quickly  acquired  a  considerable 
following  in  the  Party,  not  excluding  a  goodly  portion  of  the 
rank-and-file  of  trade  unionists,  there  was  considerable  heart¬ 
burning,  and  it  was  decided  to  counter-attack.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Citrine,  secretary  of  the  T.U.C.  General  Council,  joined  issue, 
in  The  Labour  Magazine  and  in  the  Clarion  with  the  would-be 
Socialist  dictators.  At  first  he  complained  of  the  “  singularly 
untimely  and  politically  inept  propaganda  .  .  .”  and  laid  stress 
on  the  fact  that  the  views  expressed  by  the  Socialist  League 
would  constitute  “  a  very  grave  electoral  handicap”.  That 
argument,  however,  might  savour  too  much  of  expediency 
and  the  professional  politician,  whose  one  aim  and  object  is  to 
get  into  power  again.  So  Mr.  Citrine  transferred  the  con¬ 
troversy  (a  hush-hush  policy  proving  to  be  impossible)  to  a 
higher  plane,  and  in  his  articles  and  in  the  Resolution  placed 
on  the  agenda  for  the  T.U.C.  Congress  at  Brighton  he  developed 
what  Mr.  Middleton  Murry  rightly  calls  the  “  false  and  fatal 
antithesis  between  dictatorship  and  democracy  ”. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  elaborate  here  the  futility  of  any 
stand-pat  attitude  with  regard  to  democratic  forms,  which  are 
everywhere,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  undergoing  a  metamor¬ 
phosis  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  many  who  are  intoxicated  with  the 
word-juice  of  nineteenth-century  Liberalism.  Nor  is  it  relevant 
to  my  subject  to  indicate  how  grossly  Mr.  Citrine  has  mis¬ 
represented  the  Cripps-Cole  programme.  But  one  may  perhaps 
delight  in  the  irony  of  the  General  Council  of  the  T.U.C. 
making  a  stand  for  democracy.  For  if  ever  there  was  a  control¬ 
ling  oligarchy  it  is  that  of  the  Labour  Party,  run  by  the  T.U.C. 
leaders.  Five  or  six  individuals,  secretaries  of  the  powerful 
unions,  completely  control  the  Party  decisions — the  Miners’ 
Federation,  it  is  said,  can  by  itself  outvote  the  whole  “  political  ” 
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side  of  the  Labour  movement.  The  result  of  the  trial  of  strength 
at  the  Party  Conference  next  month  is  therefore  a  foregone 
conclusion.  Nevertheless,  the  recent  formation  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Constituency  Labour  Parties  is  a  sign  that  the  political 
side  of  the  Party  is  becoming  restive  and  is  likely  to  press  for 
adequate  representation  in  the  National  Executive. 

Of  course  this  pother  about  the  Socialist  League  is  a  case  of 
much  ado  about  nothing.  A  careful  study  of  Mr.  Citrine’s 
statement  at  the  Brighton  congress  in  reply  to  the  challenge 
from  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  reveals  a  determination  to  resist  “  dic¬ 
tatorship  ”  by  every  means,  including  the  general  strike  which, 
under  the  Act  of  1927,  is  as  unconstitutional  as  any  of  the  projects 
fathered  on  Sir  Stafford  Cripps  and  his  associates.  Apart,  then, 
from  an  unedifying  exhibition  of  internal  disunity,  the  latest 
challenge  in  the  name  of  Socialism  in  our  time  has  done  no  good 
to  the  Labour  Party.  The  country,  perfectly  conscious  of  the 
need  for  a  Five-Year  Plan  and  a  Government  with  a  purpose, 
is  yet  not  disposed  to  swallow  the  prescription  of  doctrinaires 
which  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  Labour  Party  is  going  to  be 
called  upon  in  the  near  future  to  form  a  majority  “  Socialist  ” 
Government.  Nothing  is  less  likely.  Consequently  the  whole 
idea  of  setting  forth  a  detailed  programme  of  what  they  propose 
to  do  when  they  come  into  power  is  likely  to  arouse  amused 
contempt  rather  than  any  other  emotion. 

For  your  Englishman  dislikes  above  all  programme-making 
in  vacuo.  He  will  say  in  his  practical  way  :  “  Yes,  that  is  all 
very  fine  and  large  ;  but  how  do  you  propose  to  obtain  that 
majority  in  the  country  which  will  enable  you  to  translate  your 
ideas  into  practice  ”  ?  It  is  a  fair  challenge,  and  one  to  which 
neither  a  Cripps  nor  a  Citrine,  though  for  different  reasons, 
has  an  answer. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  a  Labour  Party  which  persists  in 
accentuating  its  class  basis,  whether  through  the  Labourism  of 
a  Maxton,  or  of  a  Trade  Union  delegate,  or  the  Socialism  of  an 
intellectual  mouthing  the  slogans  of  Karl  Marx  (who,  like  Queen 
Anne,  happens  to  have  been  dead  quite  a  number  of  years)  can 
never  hope  to  achieve  a  Parliamentary  majority.  This  is  the 
fundamental  factor  in  the  situation  of  the  Labour  Party.  I 
cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  from  the  admirable  statement  of 
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the  position  as  revealed  in  1931  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Elton,*  now  an 
outcast  from  the  party  because  he  dared  to  think  for  himself 
and  refused  to  come  to  heel  at  the  crack  of  the  whip  of  the 
General  Council  of  the  T.U.C. : 

Now  the  conditions  of  politics  in  this  country  are,  in  one  sense  at  least, 
unique.  There  are  nations  on  the  Continent  which  have  borrowed  our 
Parliamentary  methods  but  have  fatally  distorted  them  by  failing  to  borrow 
our  electoral  system  too.  In  these  countries,  thanks  to  methods  of  election 
which  return  not  great  Parties  but  a  variety  of  small  groups  and  which 
accordingly  necessitate  government  by  ever-shifting  combinations  of 
diminutive  factions.  Socialist  and  Labour  Parties  have  never  needed  to  aim 
at  a  national  majority,  and  have  naturally,  and  perhaps  properly,  grown 
up  narrow,  sectional  and  doctrinaire.  For  under  such  conditions  every 
moderately  powerful  economic  interest  and  even  every  moderately  fashion¬ 
able  brand  of  economic  theory  may  hope  to  raise  up  a  group  to  contend 
for  its  particular  nostrum,  amid  the  grand  Parliamentary  Babel.  But 
these  conditions  are  emphatically  not  British  conditions.  With  us  no 
.  Party  can  hope  to  translate  its  ideals  into  legislation  unless  it  commands 
an  effective  Parliamentary  majority.  And  this  means  that  its  nominees  must 
have  been  returned  by  considerably  more  than  half  the  constituencies  in 
the  country ;  in  other  words,  it  must  have  attracted  the  attention  and 
support  of  that  vast  mass  of  intermediate  voters  which  decides  every  election 
but  is  permanently  attached  to  no  party,  and  very  certainly  to  no  theory. 
Moreover,  our  system  works  circle-wise.  For  not  only  can  no  Party  hope 
to  secure  the  effective  majority  which  alone  will  allow  it  to  put  its  theories 
into  practice,  without  attracting  the  support  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
electorate,  but  further,  the  greater  part  of  the  electorate  will  take  little  interest 
in  a  Party  which  obviously  has  no  prospect  of  securing  an  effective  majority. 
Thus  the  argument  most  destructive  of  the  Liberal  Party  at  the  last  three 
elections  has  been  that  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  that  it  could 
form  a  Government.  All  of  which  amounts  to  saying  that  in  this  cauntry 
the  indispensable  condition  of  survival  for  a  Party  is  the  prospect  of  some 
day  receiving  a  national  mandate  from  the  electors,  and  that  only  a  national 
Party  can  hope  to  receive  a  national  mandate. 

Purely  working-class  support  can  never  furnish  a  national 
majority.  Working-class  voters  may  be  numerically  two-thirds 
of  the  whole.  But  they  are  concentrated  in  certain  densely 
populated  areas  which  contain  all  told  some  284  constituencies. 
Moreover,  as  everyone  knows,  “  working  class  ”  is  not  synony¬ 
mous  with  “  trade  union  ” — the  decrease  of  membership  was 
once  again  a  topic  of  the  annual  Congress — and  the  experience  of 
1931  suggests  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  “  begrimed  ”  who 
have  come  to  see  that  class-consciousness,  like  patriotism,  is 
not  enough. 

*  "  Towards  a  New  Labour  Party  ",  by  Godfrey  Elton.  {Cape), 
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Mr.  Elton’s  little  book  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  realistic 
conception  of  the  canker  within  the  bosom  of  the  Labour  Party, 
but  also  because,  as  a  historian  of  the  Labour  Movement,  he  is 
able  to  show  that  the  process  of  development  since  1918  has  been 
a  gradual  perversion  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Party,  founded  by 
Keir  Hardie,  and  fostered  with  loving  care  in  the  nineties  by 
Ramsay  MacDonald  and  other  disciples  of  Hardie. 

Moreover,  that  brilliant  close-up  of  the  Left  movement  in 
British  politics  since  the  War,  The  Mugwumps  and  the  Labour 
Party  y*  makes  it  plain  that  from  1919  to  193 1 ,  when  Labour  seemed 
to  be  carrying  all  before  it,  two  fundamental  contradictions  were 
never  honestly  faced.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  mild 
syndicalism  of  the  trade  unions  in  alliance  with  the  professed 
socialism  of  the  mugwumps  masking  a  difference  that  was  some¬ 
thing  much  more  deep-seated  than  incompatibility  of  tempera¬ 
ment.  As  Mr.  Garratt  points  out,  those  who  speak  for  the  trade 
unions  have  always  objected  to  many  essential  features  in 
Socialism,  such  as  the  right  of  transferring  labour  from  one 
industry  to  another.  They  are,  necessarily,  concerned  much 
more  with  conserving  their  own  organization,  and  the  bureaucracy 
which  gives  them  a  vested  interest  in  “  capitalism  ”,  than  with 
grandiose  plans  for  establishing  the  communal  State  here  and 
now.  (The  slogan  ”  Workers  of  the  World,  Unite  ”,  even  in 
a  minor  key,  is  patently  devoid  of  meaning  in  an  age  of  widely 
differing  standards  of  living  as  between  the  various  national 
communities.)  Their  facile  enthusiasm  for  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  experiment  in  regulated  capitalism,  because  it  embraces 
the  doctrine  of  high  wages,  is  a  measure  of  the  “  Socialism  ” 
of  the  T.U.C. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  contrast  between  the 
persistent  Liberal  internationalist  trend  of  an  older  generation 
and  the  realism  of  the  few,  like  Mr.  Wise,  who  recognize  that  the 
control  of  foreign  trade  is  the  very  crux  of  socialist  policy.  We 
have  seen  already  how  much  of  the  Addison-Dallas  agricultural 
marketing  policy  has  been  taken  over  by  Major  Elliot.  Yet, 
when  a  Labour  Government  was  in  power,  the  group  round 
Mr.  Snowden,  backed  by  the  Co-operatives  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  and  his  considerable  following  out  of 
*  G.  T.  Garratt.  (Hogarth  Press). 
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sentimentalism,  could  always  down  any  policy  of  Import  Boards, 
export  licences,  etc.,  in  the  name  of  “  free  trade  ”  and  cheap 
food.  The  process  of  emancipation  from  the  doctrinaires ^  which 
is  going  on  all  over  the  Continent,  is  reflected  conspicuously  in 
the  revolt  of  MM.  Marquet,  Montagnon  and  Renaudel  in  France, 
and  it  is  precisely  on  this  issue  of  “  national  self-sufficiency  ” 
(c/.  Mr.  Keynes’  brilliant  articles  in  the  New  Statesman)  that 
older  and  younger  Socialists  have  broken.  Of  Germany  I  will 
not  speak  here,  except  to  say  that  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  English 
“  Socialist  ”  who  has  grasped  the  very  real  difference  between 
National  Socialism  ^  which  is  coming,  and  the  present  Fascist 
phase  that  has  provoked  such  a  storm  of  indignation  from  the 
Left. 

As  a  Movement  Labour- Socialism  has  achieved  its  objectives 
which  were  (i)  to  ensure  that  the  interests  of  the  working-class 
should  be  safeguarded  in  any  future  political  and  economic 
development  (Sir  Oswald  Mosley’s  “  Fascism  ”  is  fundament¬ 
ally  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  Socialist  teaching  to  the  conditions 
of  a  money-lending  island  whose  people  is  not  prepared  to 
reduce  the  normal  standard  of  living),  and  (2)  to  create  a  social 
conscience  in  Great  Britain.  Now  the  conception  of  the  State  in 
terms  of  welfare  rather  than  power  has  penetrated  the  vast 
majority  of  the  English  middle  class  ;  many  indeed  would  say 
amen  to  Mr.  Lansbury’s  creed  of  a  State  operating  on  the  motive 
of  service  instead  of  the  motive  of  profit.  But  a  Labour  Party 
can  never  “  deliver  the  goods  ”,  and  we  know  it.  A  propagandist 
crusade  rebounding  from  the  spring-board  of  organized  trade 
unionism  has  served  its  purpose.  The  realist  must  face  a 
gradual  detachment  of  the  unions  from  a  “  Mugwump  ”  move¬ 
ment  with  which  they  have  patently  neither  mental  habit, 
spiritual  climate  nor,  in  the  short  run,  material  interests  in 
common.  As  a  Party^  Socialism  can  have  a  future  if  it  will 
dispense  with  class-dogmas  which  today  have  no  meaning  and 
take  its  leaders  from  the  professional  and  technical,  i.e.,  university- 
trained  classes.  But  it  must  be  pre-eminently  a  national  party, 
and,  as  such,  capable  of  attracting  into  its  ranks  that  powerful 
intermediate  body  of  voters  without  whose  backing,  as  Mr. 
Elton  says,  the  Socialist  ideal  can  never  hope  to  obtain  a  majority. 
“  Labour  ”  might  do  worse  than  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Canadian 
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book  and,  repudiating  its  title,  which  exalts  the  machine  above  the 
idea  (cf.  the  analogy  of  the  Church  and  Christianity  pointed  by 
Lord  Allen),  set  out  as  crusaders  for  the  co-operative  common¬ 
wealth.  Otherwise  the  Conservative,  or  some  new,  party  will 
steal  its  clothes  and  introduce  Socialism  from  above  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  is  required  by  the  very  circumstances  of  our  age 
of  plenty. 

Karl  Marx  may  yet  be  proved  right  in  his  prediction  that 
England  was  the  only  country  where  the  social  revolution  might 
be  accomplished  wholly  by  peaceful  and  legal  means.  But,  if 
so,  the  job  will  be  done  by  a  “  National  ”  Government  of 
Socialist  and  not  “  capitalist  ’*  purpose,  not  by  a  Labour  Party 
which  per  forza  has  no  future. 


BRITISH  POLICY  IN  THE  BALTIC 


By  Robert  Machray 

There  was  a  good  deal  more  than  met  the  eye  in  the  “  British 
Week  in  Finland  ”,  which  was  opened  at  Helsingfors 
on  September  4th  by  Colonel  Colville,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Overseas  Trade  Department.  The  initiative 
had  come  from  the  Finns — a  point  to  note  ;  the  heartiness  of  the 
British  response  was  shown  in  the  energy  with  which  the  Week 
was  organized  ;  both  Finns  and  British  combined  splendidly 
in  carrying  out  the  programme  to  complete  success.  What  was 
obvious  was,  as  Colonel  Colville  said  in  his  address,  that  there 
had  been  provided  a  great  opportunity  of  demonstrating  to  the 
Finnish  people  ”  something  of  the  capacity  of  British  industry 
and  other  British  activities  ”. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  Week  was  held  in  support  of  trade 
between  Finland  and  England.  Attention  was  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  Finland  was  able  to  spend  yearly  about  £17,000,000 — 
no  small  sum  in  itself,  but  colossal  when  expressed  as  3,825,000,000 
Finnish  marks — in  the  markets  of  the  world.  And  the  plea 
was  advanced  that  as  the  British  had  spent,  during  the  last 
two  years  or  so,  six  milliards  of  Finnish  marks  in  buying  Finnish 
goods,  they  were  entitled  to  expect  that  the  Finns  in  return 
would  make  correspondingly  large  purchases  of  British  goods. 
So  far,  it  was  admitted,  this  expectation  had  not  been  realized ; 
but  it  was  recognized  that  there  was  in  Finland  ”  a  desire  to  do 
everything  possible  to  improve  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
two  countries  ”. 

The  Week  took  place  opportunely.  The  commercial  treaty 
of  1923  was  about  to  be  replaced  by  a  new  treaty,  which  was 
to  be  an  extension,  favourable  to  both  parties,  of  the  former ; 
the  natural  inference,  however,  was  that  there  would  be  “  more 
and  better  ”  trade  for  the  British  in  Finland.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  study  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  at  Helsingfors,  to  ponder 
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the  whole  affair  and  consider  its  implications  without  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Week  had,  and  has,  a  far  wider  and 
deeper  meaning  than  just  an  increase  of  trade,  excellent  object 
as  no  doubt  that  is. 

Without  stressing  the  semi-military  aspect  given  to  the  occasion 
by  the  presence  of  detachments  from  the  Royal  Marines  and  the 
Finnish  Navy  at  the  opening  ceremonies,  and  even  without 
attaching  special  significance  to  the  telegram  (read  by  Mr. 
Sperling,  the  British  Minister)  in  which  the  Prince  of  Wales 
hoped  that  the  Week  would  afford  lasting  evidence  of  the  strong 
ties  of  friendship  between-  Finland  and  Britain,  we  may  find 
the  core  of  the  matter  in  certain  sentences  in  Colonel  Colville’s 
speech.  After  characterizing  the  Finnish  initiative,  or  invitation 
to  Britain,  as  a  great  gesture,  he  added,  “  buf  it  is  more,  for  it 
is  a  demonstration  to  the  world  that  the  ways  of  Finland  and 
Great  Britain  lie  together”. 

In  brief,  the  British  Week  in  Finland  was  in  effect  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  British  policy  as  regards  Finland.  Three  or  four  years 
ago  M.  Relander,  then  President  of  Finland,  stated  that  the 
chosen  political  mission  of  his  country  was  to  act  as  a  link  between 
the  ”  Scandinavian  ”  and  the  “  Baltic  ”  States,  the  former 
consisting  of  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  and  the  latter  of 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  I  shall  return  to  the  “  Baltic  ” 
States  later  in  this  article  ;  for  the  moment  I  merely  use  a  phrase 
current  since  the  War,  though  more  generally  worded  as  the 
“  New  Baltic  States  ”.  But  accepting  M.  Relander’s  view  of 
the  role  of  his  country  as  correct,  surely  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  Week  was  also  a  declaration  of  British  policy  with 
respect  to  the  whole  Baltic,  particularly  to  what  is  known  in 
high  politics  as  the  Baltic  question.  It  will  unquestionably 
be  taken  in  that  sense,  and  be  welcomed,  criticized  or  con¬ 
demned,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  States  bordering  on  or 
trading  into  the  Baltic. 

For  centuries  Britain  has  been  deeply  interested  in  the  Baltic 
trade.  Its  volume  has,  of  course,  varied  with  changing  times. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  it  was  of 
immense,  indeed  of  vital,  importance  to  England.  The  centres 
of  the  trade  in  those  days  were  the  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League 
lying  on  the  Baltic,  and  of  these  Danzig  was  one  of  the  greatest. 
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As  long  ago  as  1388,  letters  on  trade  matters  were  exchanged  ^ 

between  the  King  of  England  and  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  a 

Free  City  of  Danzig — on  equal  terms  !  Both  Englishmen  and  || 

Scotsmen  settled  and  throve  in  Danzig ;  its  archives  contain  '  || 

many  documents  establishing  the  close  connexion  of  its  merchants  || 

with  London  up  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  who,  j 


however,  was  the  enemy  of  the  Hansa,  and  helped  to  destroy 
it.  In  modern  times  the  Baltic  trade  has  had  its  ups  and  downs, 
but  has  seldom  been  insignificant ;  it  certainly  is  not  in¬ 
significant  todav,  and  its  preservation  is  well  worth  our  while. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  Baltic  question,  which  simply  is 
the  question  whether  the  Baltic  shall  remain  open  to  trade 
or  become  closed — mare  clausum.  It  is  by  no  means  an  idle 
question  ;  it  is  in  truth  a  live  question,  a  question  of  a  certain 
urgency,  since  part  of  the  Hitlerite  programme  for  the  “  Third 
Reich  ”  is  the  domination  of  the  Baltic  by  Germany.  Before 
the  War  the  Baltic  littoral  was  shared  by  Russia,  Germany, 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  the  sea  was  free  to  shipping.  But 
during  the  War  the  Baltic,  owing  to  the  military  and  naval 
predominance  of  Germany  in  all  that  area,  was  converted  into 
what  was  practically  a  German  lake,  and  all  vessels  other  than 
German  or  Germanic  were  excluded  from  it. 

In  1917-18  the  Russian  debacle  provided  the  opportunity  to 

(certain  countries  which  fronted  on  the  Baltic  of  detaching 
themselves  from  Russia  and  of  proclaiming  and  eventually 
achieving  their  independence.  Of  these  the  farthest  north  was 
Finland^  which  had  been  a  more  or  less  autonomous  Grand 
Duchy  under  the  Tsars.  Below  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  from  north 
to  south,  came  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Till  the  downfall 
of  the  Tsarist  regime  Estonia  and  Latvia,  or  rather  the  larger 
part  of  the  States  now  known  by  these  names,  had  usually  been 

I  sty  led  the  “  Baltic  Provinces”,  a  term  that  towards  the  end  of  the 

War  and  afterwards  was  the  origin  of  the  expression  “  New  Baltic 
States  ”,  which  was  popularly  extended  to  include  Lithuania, 
but  erroneously,  for  she  was  an  6ld  State  resurrected  and  revived 

Ilike  Poland. 

Finland  proclaimed  her  independence  in  December,  1917,  but 
did  not  accomplish  it  without  German  assistance  in  her  bitter  t 

struggle  with  the  Reds.  What  happened  there  has  always  been  I 
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pretty  clear,  but  for  a  time  the  course  of  events  in  the  so-called 
New  Baltic  States  was  obscure.  Not  a  few  books,  however, 
have  since  been  published  on  the  subject,  chiefly  by  such  men 
as  LudendorfF,  von  der  Goltz  and  others  who  took  an  active 
and  influential  part  in  what  had  occurred  in  these  regions,  and 
who  present  the  German  point  of  view  ;  works  by  writers  on  the 
other  side,  or  neutral,  have  also  appeared,  and  it  is  now  possible 
to  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate  and  comprehensive  story  of  all 
that  took  place.  One  of  the  most  informative,  and  certainly  the 
most  concise  of  these  narratives,  is  to  be  found  in  Professor 
Andr6  Tibal’s  UAllemagne  et  la  Baltique  orientaley  published 
last  year  in  Riga.  True,  it  is  largely  an  exposd  of  German  aims 
and  ambitions  in  the  Baltic,  but  at  the  present  juncture  is  all 
the  more  valuable  on  that  account. 

Estonia  and  Lithuania  proclaimed  their  independence  in 
February,  1918,  but  they  were  then  occupied  by  German  forces. 
Latvia  was  also  held  by  the  Germans,  and  she  did  not  proclaim 
her  independence  till  November  i8th,  1918,  by  which  date  the 
Germans  had  lost  the  War.  But  until  the  tide  deflnitely  turned 
in  favour  of  the  Allies  and  Associated  Powers  these  States  were 
under  the  control  of  Germany,  and  as  late  as  the  autumn  of 
1918  the  Baltic  presented  every  appearance  of  becoming  a  German 
lake.  There  need  be  no  doubt  that  if  Germany  had  won  the 
War  she  would  have  made  the  Baltic  mare  clausum  to  all  intents 
and  purposes.  If  there  was  any  doubt,  it  would  be  removed 
by  the  claims  now  made  by  the  chief  exponents  of  Hitlerism, 
if  not  at  the  moment  by  Hitler  himself,  to  the  domination  of  the 
Baltic.  Besides,  it  is  an  idea  that  persists  in  the  German  mind. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  1919  that  the  Germans  finally  quitted, 
under  compulsion,  Latvia  and  Lithuania  ;  they  had  gone  earlier 
from  Estonia  ;  for  the  time  all  their  projects  for  the  domination 
of  the  Baltic  suffered  eclipse.  While  the  War  had  been  going 
on — in  their  favour  on  the  whole — their  advance  into  and 
occupation  of  these  Baltic  lands  had  been  covered  by  the  pretext 
lhat  they  were  acting  as  the  deliverers  of  the  inhabitants  from 
Russian  oppression  and  tyranny,  but  their  deeds  belied  their 
professions.  As  soon  as  they  could,  the  Baltic  States  got  rid 
of  these  sinister  deliverers,  and  stoutly  maintained  their  in¬ 
dependence. 
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It  was  not  alone  with  the  Germans  that  they  had  to  contend 
in  those  days.  During  1919  Estonia  and  Latvia  were  severely 
tried  by  Bolshevik  invasions,  and  for  months  their  position  was 
precarious ;  but  they  were  successful  in  their  resistance,  and  in  the 
following  year  they  made  peace  treaties  with  the  Soviet,  as  did 
Lithuania.  These  three  States,  together  with  Finland,  now 
stood  on  the  map  of  Europe  as  the  acknowledged  successors  of 
Russia  to  the  possession  of  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  coast 
of  the  Eastern  Baltic.  Indeed,  all  that  was  left  to  Russia  was  a 
short  shoreline  that  did  hardly  more  than  protect  a  sea  fairway 
into  Petrograd.  She  had  lost  her  best  harbours,  the  terminals 
of  her  great  trunk  railways,  to  Estonia  and  Latvia,  and  many 
were  the  prophecies  that  she  would  not  long  put  up  with  such 
a  state  of  things. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  years  of  their  existence  Estonia  and 
Latvia,  who  had  formed  a  defensive  alliance,  were  in  constant 
danger  from  Red  intrigues  and  propaganda,  if  not  from  open 
attack.  Not  having  a  common  frontier  with  the  Soviet,  Lithu¬ 
ania  was  in  a  different  position.  The  two  other  States  had  to  be 
for  ever  on  the  alert.  There  was  much  talk  of  forming  a  Baltic 
League  against  the  Reds,  and  some  negotiations  with  that 
object  took  place  between  the  Governments  concerned,  including 
Poland,  but  came  to  nothing.  During  that  period  the  Baltic 
States  went  in  fear  of  the  Soviet.  They  cast  longing  eyes  to 
England,  who  had  given  them  a  measure  of  help  in  establishing 
their  independence,  but  had  intimated  that  thenceforward  they 
must  stand  on  their  own  feet.  One  of  their  leaders  said  to  me  in 
1925,  “  If  only  we  could  be  enrolled  among  the  British  Do¬ 
minions  !  ”  And  it  was  said  with  deep  seriousness.  However, 
it  became  plain  as  the  years  rolled  by  that  these  States  were 
fairly  well  established,  and  that  the  new  situation  they  had  created 
in  the  Baltic  would  probably  not  be  changed — at  any  rate,  for 
some  time. 

In  those  early  years  the  Baltic  States  had  little  or  no  fear 
of  Germany  and  no  liking  at  all  for  the  Germans.  They  were 
unfeignedly  glad  when  the  German  troops  disappeared  from 
their  soil,  but  in  Estonia  and  Latvia  there  had  long  existed  a 
strong  Germanic  element,  known  as  the  “  Balts  ”,  and  composed 
of  the  “  Baltic  Barons  ”,  who  were  the  great  landowners,  and 
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a  fairly  numerous  and  prosperous  bourgeoisie  in  the  towns, 
the  descendants  of  the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order  who  had 
conquered  these  lands  in  the  Middle  Ages,  or  of  German  colonists 
who  had  been  brought  in  later.  The  Balts  were  looked  on  as 
the  advanced  guards  of  Germanism  ;  though  Russian  subjects 
under  the  Tsars,  they  had  their  own  small  Diets  or  Parliaments 
and  in  a  measure  were  self-governing.  They  had  greeted  with 
enthusiasm  the  German  troops  who  occupied  the  country  during 
the  War,  and  had  warmly  supported  the  plans,  open  or  secret, 
for  German  dominance  in  the  Baltic. 

The  first  thing  the  new  States  did  after  becoming  independent 
was  to  expropriate  the  big  estates  of  the  Barons  and  divide 
them  up  among  their  peasantry,  who,  no  longer  landless  men, 
were  thus  saved  from  being  infected  with  Bolshevism.  What 
occurred  was  a  political  no  less  than  an  agrarian  revolution, 
and  its  victims  loudly  complained  of  its  injustices  and  general 
harshness.  Many  of  them  removed  to  Germany,  where  they 
continued  their  clamour  over  their  grievances,  though  they 
were  compensated  to  some  extent  for  the  losses  they  had  sus¬ 
tained.  Germany  was  not  indifferent  to  their  plight,  but  occupied 
with  more  urgent  affairs  nearer  home  at  the  time,  she  could 
do  nothing  beyond  storing  in  her  tenacious  memory  against 
another  day  a  record  of  that  severe  check  in  the  Baltic.  She 
must  have  noted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  two  small  and  com¬ 
paratively  unimportant  States  now  possessed  hundreds  of  miles 
of  the  coast  instead  of  Russia,  who  had  been  and  would  again 
be  a  Great  Power,  and  with  whom  an  accounting  would  assuredly 
be  more  difficult. 

At  the  start  Lithuania  had  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  littoral, 
and  besides  had  no  internal  German  problem,  as  she  had  not 
undergone  German  conquest  and  colonization,  thanks  to  her 
union  with  Poland  and  their  joint  efforts.  Her  big  landowners 
were  mostly  Poles.  Her  acquisition  afterwards  of  Memel,  as 
German  as  Danzig,  gave  her  a  German  Minority.  While  the 
course  of  the  War  was  favourable  to  Germany,  Lithuania, 
occupied  by  German  troops,  had  had  a  marked  German  com¬ 
plexion,  as  was  shown  by  the  acceptance  by  her  Taryba,  or 
Parliament,  as  late  as  July,  1918,  of  a  German  prince  as  her 
sovereign.  Still,  Germany  was  prepared  to  give  the  State 
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a  qualified  independence,  not  from  solicitude  for  Lithuanian 
susceptibilities,  but  because  she  was  determined  to  keep  open 
and  widen  the  breach  between  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles — 
as  had  been  the  policy  of  Tsarist  Russia. 

The  victory  of  the  Allies  resulted  not  only  in  the  independence 
of  Lithuania,  but  also  of  Poland.  Touching  the  Baltic  question 
it  was  the  latter  fact — the  rebirth  and  rise  of  Poland,  free  from 
all  control,  and  with  a  footing  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic — that 
mainly  engaged  the  attention,  to  put  it  mildly,  of  Germany. 
It  was  more  than  a  check  to  Germanism,  it  was  a  defeat,  which 
she  has  ever  since  deplored  and  bitterly  resented.  What  had 
occurred  higher  up  on  the  Baltic  had  not  taken  from  her  any 
territory  that  had  actually  been  hers,  but  with  the  restoration  to 
Poland  of  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  Pomerania,  then  forming 
the  bulk  of  West  Prussia  and  now  called  Pomorze  by  the  Poles, 
she  was  compelled  to  yield  up  a  tract  of  land  that  had  been 
German  (Prussian)  for  about  a  hundred  years.  Worst  of  all, 
the  attribution  to  Poland  of  this  area  carried  with  it  a  frontage 
on  the  Baltic,  small  but  sufficient  to  make  her  a  Baltic  State, 
besides  cutting  off  East  Prussia  from  the  rest  of  Germany.  And 
after  a  few  years  the  Poles  drove  home  Germany’s  defeat  by 
building  a  great  new  harbour  at  Gdynia,  on  their  bit  of  the 
Baltic  foreshore,  to  offset  the  determined  and  passionate  Ger¬ 
manism  of  Danzig. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  was  the  position  of  the  Baltic  question 
up  to  a  year  or  two  ago.  British  policy  in  the  Baltic  remained 
unaltered.  England  looked  on  benevolently  while  the  small 
Baltic  States  consolidated  themselves,  as  they  did,  but  she  gave 
them  no  special  assistance.  Respecting  Poland  and  particularly 
Pomorze — which  is  the  rightful  name  of  what  the  Germans 
denominate  the  “  Corridor  ” — opinion  in  England  was  for  some 
years  much  more  sympathetic  towards  the  Germans  than  to¬ 
wards  the  Poles,  and  not  a  few  British  politicians  and  com¬ 
mentators  of  the  internationalist  type  even  advocated  the  sur¬ 
render,  with  or  without  compensation,  of  the  “  Corridor  ”  by 
the  Poles,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  though,  as  Poland  stated 
over  and  over  again  that  she  would  never  relinquish  her  free 
access  to  the  sea,  except  under  force  majeurey  it  was  clear 
this  would  bring  not  peace  but  a  sword !  Yet,  speaking 
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generally,  the  Baltic  question  was  not  acute  during  these  years. 

Then  there  came  a  great  change.  The  first  sign  of  it  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  opposition  of  the  Soviet  to  the  Baltic  States, 
the  outcome  of  which  was  the  series  of  non-aggression  treaties 
it  signed  with  them  ;  its  policy  was  further  manifested  by  non¬ 
aggression  treaties  with  the  other  “  limitroph  ”  States  and  some 
States  which  do  not  border  on  it  at  all.  Two  reasons  are 
usually  adduced  for  the  Soviet’s  action  :  one  is  the  Imperialism 
of  Japan,  with  its  threat  of  further  expansion  in  Asia  ;  and  the 
other  is  the  bad  conditions  prevailing  in  Russia.  These  are  good 
reasons  enough,  but  there  is  a  third,  which  is  probably  decisive — 
the  fear  of  German  aggression.  The  story  of  the  non-aggression 
treaties  proposed  by  the  Soviet  to  the  Baltic  States,  including 
Poland,  goes  back  several  years  ;  at  first  and  for  some  time  they 
were  quite  unacceptable  and  consequently  were  rejected.  It 
was  only  recently  that  the  Soviet  produced  treaties  that  could 
be  and  were  accepted,  and  then  there  was  an  air  of  hurry  about 
them  all.  Now,  the  Baltic  State  which  may  expect  to  derive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  its  non-aggression  treaty  with  the 
Soviet  is  Poland,  as  the  treaty  completely  cuts  across  the  once 
rather  dreaded  treaties  of  Rapallo  and  Berlin  which  Germany 
made  with  the  Soviet.  Poland  had  always  had  before  her  eyes 
the  possibility  of  a  combined  attack  on  her  by  Germany  and 
Russia.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  Soviet  became  alarmed 
for  herself  by  the  strong  revival  of  militarism  and  the  prodigious 
growth  of  Hitlerism  in  Germany  :  hence  its  haste  in  concluding 
these  non-aggression  treaties. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  is  the  case  that  the  small  Baltic  States 
have  ceased  to  be  afraid  of  the  Soviet.  I  was  immensely  struck 
by  this  fact  when  I  made  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  Baltic  last  year- 
one  of  several  tours  I  have  carried  out  in  that  region  since  the 
War,  and  some  of  which  I  have  already  described  in  this  Review. 
I  had  opportunities  of  discussing  the  situation  with  the  leading 
men  in  these  States,  and  found  that  fear  of  the  Soviet  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  thing  uppermost  in  their  minds  just  then  was 
the  depression  from  which  they  were  suffering  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  but  when  the  talk  passed  from  economics  to  politics 
what  they  said  was  both  interesting  and  instructive.  They 
declared  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  Soviet  had  shifted 
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concerning  the  Baltic;  formerly  it  had  persistently  accused  England, 
despite  official  denials  in  London,  of  having  engineered  an 
entente  with  the  Baltic  States  against  it;  now  it  no  longer  did  so, 
as  it  had  other  and  more  urgent  preoccupations  which  were 
giving  quite  a  different  tone  to  its  negotiations  for  non-aggression 
treaties,  and  led  the  Baltic  States  to  the  conviction  that  it  was 
absolutely  resolved  on  a  real  peace  with  them.  There  was, 
therefore,  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Soviet.  When  the  con¬ 
versation  turned  to  Germany  I  discovered  that  fear  of  her  had 
replaced  fear  of  the  Soviet.  It  was  not  altogether  surprising. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  a  year  ago  the  Government  of  Germany 
had  lost  the  quasi-Liberal  character  it  had  borne  for  some  years, 
and  was  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  “  Generals”,  with  a 
decided  increase  of  the  military  spirit  throughout  the  country. 
Germany  had  interfered  in  Memel,  and  had  directed  sharp 
words  and  menaces  at  Poland  ;  these  inevitably  had  their  reper¬ 
cussions  throughout  the  Baltic,  especially  as  they  were  accom¬ 
panied  by  pointed  references  to  old  German  ”  colonizations”. 
For  years  German  policy  in  the  Baltic  had  been  one  of  peaceful 
penetration  by  means  of  her  commerce  and  ”  culture”.  Though 
the  British  are  the  chief  buyers  of  their  exports  the  Baltic  States 
obtain  most  of  their  imports  from  Germany,  who  thus  has  had 
abundant  opportunities  for  propaganda  ;  clubs  and  various  other 
organizations  in  the  German  Minorities  existing  in  these  lands 
have  maintained  the  nationalist  brand  of  culture ;  nor  has 
direct  encouragement  from  Berlin  been  lacking.  It  was  all 
very  quiet,  but  careful,  persistent,  well-thought-out  preparatory 
work  in  methodical  German  fashion. 

With  the  triumph  of  Hitler  has  come  a  fresh  revelation  of  what 
Kube,  one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Prussia,  calls  ”  Germany’s  world 
mission”,  which  is  just  a  revival  of  the  old  Pan-Germanism  so 
blatant  before  the  War.  It  is  often  forgotten,  though  not  in 
Germany,  that  Pan-German  plans  for  dominance  came  near 
fulfilment,  were  in  fact  teniporarily  realized,  during  the  War. 
Mitteleuropa  was  German,  as  was  also  the  Baltic.  Germany’s 
defeat  put  a  stop  to  all  that — for  a  time  ;  Hitler’s  gospel  of 
political,  racial  and  economic  Imperialism  brings  it  all  back 
again.  With  the  exception  of  the  famous  Memorandum  which 
Hugenberg  submitted  to  the  London  World  Conference,  but 
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soon  withdrew  under  orders  from  Berlin,  German  Ministers 
and  officials  have  taken  pains  not  to  publish  Germany’s  aims 
respecting  the  Baltic,  but  these  are  proclaimed  daily  by  the 
German  Press,  now  nothing  if  not  officially  inspired.  Propa¬ 
ganda  for  domination  of  the  Baltic  is  incessant,  and  has  been 
extended  to  Denmark,  after  touching  up  Sweden.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  alarm  spreads  throughout  the  Baltic.  Many  eyes  turn  again 
to  England. 

I  have  just  returned  to  London  from  a  tour  of  Central  Europe 
which  began  on  the  Baltic  in  July,  took  me  down  to  the  Danube 
by  mid-August,  and  then  back  to  the  Baltic  by  a  different  route 
in  the  beginning  of  last  month.  The  shadow  of  Hitler  and  Pan- 
Germanism  lay  over  it  all.  Danzig  I  found  a  Nazi  stronghold ; 

Poland  quiet  but  ready  for  eventualities  ;  Germany — so  far  as 
I  saw  her — marching,  marching,  and  once  more  madly  in  love  with 
herself  in  military  array  ;  and  Czechoslovakia  steady  but  keenly 
observant  of  everything  going  on  in  Austria  and  Munich.  The 
general  situation  was  tense,  anxious,  apprehensive.  What  was 
the  policy  of  England  ? — this  I  was  often  asked.  Well,  the 
British  Week  in  Finland  supplies  an  answer,  at  all  events  so 
far  as  the  Baltic  is  concerned  :  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  ' 
as  British  interests  indeed  demand.  And  in  a  complete  analysis  | 
must  not  this  cover  the  “  Corridor  ”  too  ?  For,  in  view  of  ! 

Hitlerism  and  its  claim  to  dominate  the  Baltic,  the  continuance  ; 

of  Poland’s  free  access  to  the  sea  is  of  prime  political  importance  i 
to  us.  1 
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L— ENGLAND 
By  Hugh  Walpole 

SOME  ten  years  ago  it  would  have  been  a  comparatively 
simple  thing  to  write  about  the  contemporary  English 
novel. 

In  the  first  place  a  group  of  names  quite  definitely  asserted 
itself,  practically  without  challenge.  Those  names  were : 
Thomas  Hardy,  Joseph  Conrad,  John  Galsworthy,  George 
Moore,  Arnold  Bennett,  D.  H.  Lawrence,  H.  G.  Wells,  Rudyard 
Kipling,  Virginia  Woolf,  E.  M.  Forster.  These  were,  in  1920, 
quite  clearly  the  leaders  of  the  English  novel  (and  throughout 
this  article  when  I  say  English  I  mean  British). 

Ulysses,  James  Joyce’s  vast  work,  had  not  yet  penetrated  the 
consciousness  of  the  interested  reader. 

And  now — in  1933 — what  has  happened  to  those  names  ? 
Hardy,  Conrad,  Galsworthy,  Moore,  Bennett,  Lawrence — ^these 
are  dead  !  Wells  is  interested  now  in  sociology  and  not  at  all 
in  the  novel,  Kipling  writes  only  an  occasional  short  story, 
Virginia  Woolf  is  moving  more  and  more  completely  into  a 
world  that  is  the  poet’s  rather  than  the  novelist’s,  Forster  has 
not  published  a  novel  for  ten  years.  And  to  these,  what  men 
have  been  added — added,  I  mean,  in  this  assured  and  separate 
class  ?  James  Joyce  is  writing  now  in  a  language  that  is,  to 
one  of  his  admirers  at  least,  quite  unintelligible.  Somerset 
Maugham  has  published  one  amusing  and  witty  novel  in  Cakes 
and  Ale  and  some  admirable  short  stories,  but  has  never 
approached  the  dignity  and  size  of  Of  Human  Bondage.  For 
the  rest,  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  many,  many  novelists, 
that  the  general  standard  of  accomplishment  is  quite  remarkably 
high,  but  that,  at  the  top,  now,  there  are  great  empty  windy 
spaces,  that  there  is  no  English  novelist  alive  (save  possibly 
the  old  Wells  and  the  ancient  pre-war  Kipling)  to  be  name4 
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in  the  same  breath  as  artist  with  the  German  Thomas  Mann 
or  the  Scandinavian  Sigrid  Undset.  And  there  is  certainly 
no  one  in  America. 

Yet  one  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  novel  in  England  has 
during  the  last  thirteen  years  shown  great  liveliness  and  an 
almost  “  kicking  ”  vitality.  It  has  been  a  period,  however, 
of  novels  rather  than  of  novelists,  and  the  reasons  for  this  are 
worth  examining.  When  we  look  back  across  the  distance 
novels  spring  up  and  confront  us — The  Good  Companions ^ 
Juan  in  Americay  The  Fountain,  Without  My  Cloak,  Broome 
Stages,  Magnolia  Street.  These,  we  instruct  our  inquiring 
foreigner,  he  must  read  if  he  wants  to  know  what  has  been 
happening.  But  must  he,  in  general,  read  Priestley,  Linklater, 
Kate  O’Brien,  Louis  Golding  ?  Ah,  there  we  are  more  ignorant. 
We  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  It  may  be  that  this  foreigner 
visited  England  last  in  1920  :  he  looks  at  his  note-book  and 
rediscovers  a  few  questions  that  at  that  time  he  was  asking. 
The  Sitwells — what  have  they  been  doing  ?  The  author  of 
Howards  End — surely  he  has  been  a  great  influence.  Conrad — 
has  not  everyone,  since  then,  been  Conradian  ?  And  we  must 
tell  him — no,  very  oddly,  nothing  has  happened  as  he  might 
have  expected.  The  Sitwells  no  longer  rouse  much  interest, 
save  the  most  brilliant  of  them,  Sacheverell,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  poets  in  England.  The  author  of  Howards  End  has 
published  only  one  novel,  and  that,  indeed,  a  remarkable  one ; 
but  now,  for  a  long  time  past,  he  has  told  his  enquiring  friends  : 
“  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  ”. 

And  there  has  been  no  Conradian  influence — no,  simply 
none  at  all.  The  foreigner  then,  naturally,  enquires  what  the 
influences  have  been  and  so  brings  us  into  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

We  offer  him  four  names — ^James  Joyce,  D.  H.  Lawrence, 
Virginia  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley.  These  are  the  writers  who  have 
been  supreme  influences  on  the  English  novel  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

Influences  in  what  way  ?  The  situation  will  become  the 
more  obscure  to  the  inquiring  foreigner  when  he  discovers 
that  James  Joyce  is  interested  in  language  rather  than  the  novel: 
that  Lawrence  in  his  later  years  was  interested  in  his  philo¬ 
sophy  and  not  in  the  novel  at  all :  that  Virginia  Woolf  does 
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not  consider  that  her  works  are  novels  in  any  accepted  term; 
that  she  would,  if  she  could,  find  some  new  word  for  her  art: 
and  that  Aldous  Huxley  does  not  care  whether  he  is  a  novelist 
or  no. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  at  least  has  happened  in  the 
last  ten  years — no  one  in  England  has  known  what  a  novel  is 
except  that  the  Higher  Critics  are  resolved  that  it  is  something 
unintelligible  to  the  Common  Man,  and  the  Lower  Critics 
are  resolved  that  it  is  nothing  that  the  Higher  Critics  call  a 
novel ! 

Before  1914,  in  England  at  least,  this  was  quite  definitely 
not  so.  In  1910,  Hardy,  Conrad,  James,  Moore,  May  Sinclair, 
Bennett,  Galsworthy,  Wells  were  novelists.  There  was  no 
question  about  it.  Wells  might  be  interested  in  sociology, 
but  he  wrote  Tono-Bungayy  and  that  was  a  novel.  George 
Moore  might  write  a  lovely  language,  but  The  Brook  Kerith 
was  a  novel.  Why  were  these  books  novels  ?  Because  their 
authors  created  characters  beyond  their  own  autobiographical 
experience  and  engaged  in  some  kind  of  a  narrative.  Uncle 
Ponderevo,  the  Baynes  girls,  Nostromo,  the  wicked  butler  in 
The  Turn  of  the  Screw — these  were  born  of  their  creators* 
personalities,  but  they  were  at  the  same  time  definitely  alive 
beyond  the  experience  and  characteristics  of  Wells,  Bennett, 
Conrad  and  James. 

As  early  as  1910,  however,  there  was  someone  who  did  not 
agree  that  the  thing  produced  by  Wells,  Bennett  and  Conrad 
was  a  novel  at  all.  This  was  Henry  James,  who,  in  his  Notes 
on  Novelists  and  in  his  quarrel  with  H.  G.  Wells,  wanted  to 
know  what  these  men  were  after,  and  why  they  thought  that 
their  simple  nursery-like  productions  merited  any  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  “  Poor  Conrad  !  ”  he  cried,  lifting  his  hands  over 
Chancey  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  intricate  of  all  Conrad*s 
novels. 

Before  the  1870’s  the  English  novel  received  scarcely  any 
general  critical  attention  at  all,  and  it  was  not  until  the  early 
1900’s  that  people  began  to  talk  about  it  in  solemn  whispers 
as  an  Art  that  only  Artists  should  be  allowed  to  practise.  This 
attitude  of  specialist  cerebrality  has  grown  and  grown,  and  today 
the  whole  quarrel  about  the  novel  centres  round  this  question 
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— is  the  novel  only  a  special  lovely  exotic  rare  fruit  produced 
in  Cambridge  greenhouses  for  a  small  group  of  intellectual 
horticulturists,  or  is  it  still  a  rather  common  wayside  flower 
which  almost  plants  itself  so  prolific  is  it,  and  sometimes  plants 
itself  with  quite  splendid  and  magnificent  results  ? 

That  it  was  once  a  jolly  friendly  flower,  bright  for  everyone’s 
picking,  is  quite  certain  :  Richardson,  Fielding,  Scott,  Jane 
Austen,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Trollope,  Stevenson,  Hardy,  have 
been  plucked  by  almost  everybody  and  large  packets  of  seedlings 
of  the  Dickens  flower  are  at  this  very  moment  being  sold,  very 
cheaply,  at  the  doors  of  the  newspaper  offices. 

Henry  James  disliked  these  vulgar  wayside  blooms.  A 
number  of  ladies,  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  Miss  May  Sinclair, 
Miss  Dorothy  Richardson,  disliked  them,  too.  Then  the  War  made 
all  private  passions  common  and  mean  ;  Mr.  Joyce,  after  writing 
an  easily  understood  masterpiece  about  an  Artist,  threw 
Mr.  Bloom  on  to  the  world,  Mr.  Lawrence  was  banned  by  the 
Police,  a  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  went  to  live  in  Blooms¬ 
bury,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward’s  nephew  lashed  his  aunt’s  pre¬ 
dilections  with  scorpions — and  confusion  has  reigned  ever  since  1 

For  it  is  a  real  confusion.  Were  right  quite  plainly  on  either 
side  we  would  know  better,  whichever  our  camp,  how  to  abide 
the  issue.  But  whatever  the  stalwarts  may  say  there  is  no 
clear  issue  ! 

Mr.  Harold  Nicholson,  about  a  year  ago,  gave  a  series  of 
Wireless  Talks  about  the  New  Literature,  and,  in  regard  to  his 
listeners,  he  told  them  that  if  they  did  not  read  Mr.  Joyce, 
Mr.  Lawrence  and  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley  they  were  lost  indeed. 
He  was  right  to  give  them  fearlessly  his  own  opinion,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  director  of  the  B.B.C.  was  in  the  wrong  when 
he  so  sternly  objected.  But  Mr.  Nicholson,  alas,  did  his  own 
side  much  damage  for  many,  many  listeners  at  once  sent  to  their 
booksellers  for  copies  of  Antic  Hay  and  Women  in  Love.  They 
read  these  works,  and,  in  many  cases,  were  so  sadly  puzzled 
and  affronted  by  them  that  henceforth,  instead  of  reading 
Mr.  Priestley  and  Mr.  Brett  Young  as  they  had  done,  they  read 
Mr.  Frankau  and  Mr.  Warwick  Deeping. 

Then  a  lady,  a  Mrs.  Leavis,  of  Cambridge,  published  a  work 
on  the  contemporary  English  novel  and  the  general  bad  taste 
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of  the  reading  public,  in  which  she  limited  the  possible  English 
living  novelists  to  five  alone — to  Virginia  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley, 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  E.  M.  Forster  and  one  of  the  Mr.  Powyses. 
She  even  gave  George  Moore  a  hasty  rap  on  the  knuckles. 

“  Oh,  dear  1  ”  moaned  the  ordinary  intelligent  reader,  wanting 
to  be  in  the  right  way.  “  This  confines  me,  at  the  most,  to  five 
new  novels  a  year — really  three,  because  Mr.  Forster  has  ceased 
to  write  and  Mrs.  Woolf  says  her  novels  arerCt  novels  1  ”  Then 
D.  H.  Lawrence  died  and  now  he  has,  year  in  and  year  out, 
only  Mr.  Huxley  and  Mr.  Powys  to  cheer  him — and  neither  of 
them  are  exactly  cheerful  writers  ! 

Then  it  happened  that  something  really  important  occurred 
in  the  exactly  opposite  camp — this  was  the  publication  and 
quite  phenomenal  success  of  a  novel  called  The  Good  Com- 
panionSy  by  J.  B.  Priestley.  No  such  general  popularity  of  any 
novel  has  been  known  in  England  since  the  days  of  Hall  Caine 
and  Marie  Corelli.  And  the  event  in  this  case  had  elements 
of  very  real  importance.  For  it  was  not,  whatever  Mr.  Harold 
Nicholson  and  Mrs.  Leavis  (who  have,  in  all  probability,  never 
read  The  Good  Companions)  might  say,  a  success  of  vulgarity. 
Mr.  Priestley  had  already  written  the  best  critical  work  on 
George  Meredith  (with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  study 
of  Meredith’s  poetry),  some  of  the  best  essays  of  our  time, 
and  a  brilliant  book  of  general  criticism.  The  Good  Companions 
was  the  work  of  a  man  of  letters.  It  created,  as  few  contemporary 
novels  were  able  to  do,  a  character,  Jess  Oakroyd,  who  could 
take  his  place,  without  shame,  in  the  true  gallery  of  English 
characters.  Moreover,  Mr.  Priestley  showed  that  he  could  not 
only  be  witty  but  also  funny,  a  trait  that  is  today,  alas,  almost 
solely  Mr.  P.  G.  Wodehouse’s  prerogative.  Also  he  could  do 
what  very  few  novelists  of  today  can  do — he  could  keep  it  up. 
Ke  could  write  a  long  novel  that  tires  very  seldom  and  never, 
in  spite  of  its  800  pages,  dies  altogether. 

But — and  this  was  the  signal  for  battle — he  appealed  quite 
deliberately  to  the  plain  man.  His  ideas  are  the  ideas  of  the 
plain  man,  his  world  the  plain  man’s  world.  Secondly — and 
this  was  a  worse  crime  than  the  other — he  dares  to  be  unflinch¬ 
ingly  cheerful. 

This,  in  the  judgment  of  the  very  serious  artists,  condemned 
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him  altogether,  for  how  could  anyone  in  these  grim  days  write 
cheerfully  and  pretend  to  paint  life  as  it  is  ?  It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Priestley  followed  The  Good  Companions  with  Angel  Pave- 
menty  which  was  a  very  serious  novel,  indeed,  but  even  here 
“  cheerfulness  would  keep  breaking  in  Then  that  very 
difficult  and  very  ancient  question  as  to  “  What  is  Truth  ” 
began  to  be  asked  once  more,  for  the  Plain  Man  stood  up  and 
said  that  so  far  as  he  could  understand  them  the  stories  of 
Mrs.  Woolf,  Aldous  Huxley  and  D.  H.  Lawrence  weren’t  true 
at  all.  It  could  be  definitely  proved  that  members  of  Concert 
Parties  and  Yorkshire  working-men  often  had  their  cheerful 
moments,  but  the  Plain  Man  had  never  known  anyone  who 
was  alternatively  male  and  female  as  was  Mrs.  Woolf’s  Orlando, 
nor  did  his  wives  and  daughters  go  mad  over  the  “  dark  urge  ” 
as  did  the  heroines  of  Mr.  Lawrence’s  novels,  nor  could  he  see 
that  Mr.  Huxley’s  characters  were  anything  like  real  life.  Here, 
I  think,  the  Plain  Man  and  the  Plain  Critic  went  a  great  deal 
too  far.  Their  determination  not  to  read  what  they  called 
by  the  horrible  phrase  of  the  “  Highbrow  Novelists  ”  deprived 
them  of  some  of  the  finest  work  of  their  time.  It  has  been, 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  crime  of  the  superior  critics  that  they 
have  frightened  the  ordinary  intelligent  man  from  so  much 
that  he  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed.  It  is  one  thing  to 
proclaim  loudly  that  you  care  only  for  the  very  best,  but  the 
superior  arrogance  of  that  cry  has  its  dangers,  and  especially  in 
the  case  of  the  novel  which,  as  Mr.  Wells  once  said,  is  in¬ 
tended  to  do  everything  and  anything  except  be  boring. 

The  beauties  of  Virginia  Woolf,  for  instance,  are  as  easily 
understood  as  the  ironical  sentimentalities  of  Sterne,  and  when 
Mrs.  Dalloway  walks  through  a  London  Park  on  a  summer  day, 
when  that  last  voyage  is  taken  to  the  Lighthouse,  when  the 
Elizabethan  world  blazes  on  the  frozen  Thames,  beauty  is  added 
permanently  to  English  letters.  So,  too,  the  brilliance  of 
Aldous  Huxley’s  dialogue  is  no  ordinary  matter,  and  D.  H. 
Lawrence’s  genius  of  perception  and  descriptive  prose  no 
repetitive  sexual  agonies  can  dim. 

The  principal  danger  of  this  group  of  writers,  however,  lay 
not  in  themselves,  but  rather  in  their  influence.  Their  example 
was  dangerous  because  it  was  so  easy  to  follow. 
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It  was  tempting,  obviously,  for  the  young  novelist  of  1926 
and  1927  to  copy  those  serious  writers  who  were  most  frequently 
noticed  and  praised  by  the  more  serious  critics.  Moreover, 
these  serious  novelists  were  plainly  contributing  something  new 
to  the  novel,  while  novelists  like  Mr.  Priestley,  Mr.  Brett  Young, 
even  Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  were  content  with  the  old  methods 
and  the  old  straightforward  narrative.  It  was  possible,  in  fact, 
to  be  clever,  lazy  and  daring  all  at  once.  Joyce  had  shown 
that  all  you  needed  was  “  to  look  in  yourself  and  write  ”.  Never 
mind  what  you  found  there — however  untidy,  however  minute, 
however  shocking,  out  it  must  all  come  ! 

This  incoherent  autobiography  was  very  much  easier  and 
very  much  more  modern  than  the  old  weary  business  of  inventing 
a  narrative  and  creating  characters  outside  yourself.  More¬ 
over,  as  every  novelist  knows,  it  is  very  much  simpler  to  be 
gloomy  than  cheerful,  to  write  about  lunatics  rather  than  sane 
men.  We  are  all,  so  Freud  has  told  us,  sexually,  mad  hope¬ 
lessly  frustrated,  potentially  imbecile.  The  novel,  if  it  is  to 
survive  at  all,  must  move  forward. 

The  subjective,  autobiographical  method,  has  however  one 
very  serious  drawback — namely,  that  it  can  become  very  boring 
unless  you  happen  yourself  to  be  a  very  exceptional  person. 
Exceptional  persons  are  rare,  and  I  venture  to  doubt  whether, 
if  you  omit  from  them  what  was  almost  their  whole  stock  in 
trade,  their  creative  zest.  Fielding  and  Jane  Austen,  Thackeray 
and  George  Eliot,  were  in  themselves  very  exceptional  persons. 
But  creative  zest  is  the  very  thing  that  the  new  subjective 
autobiographical  novel  forbade  because  above  all  else  it  must  tell 
the  truth,  must  avoid  excess,  must  fear  sentiment  like  the  devil 
(far  more  indeed  than  the  devil)  and  limit  itself  to  minute  and 
unchallengeable  detail. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  the  English  novel  found  itself 
checkmated.  It  could  not  move  in  any  direction  with  safety. 
Novel  after  novel  appeared  that  resolved  itself  into  a  clever 
analysis  of  frustration  and  an  intensely  bitter  revelation  of 
nothing. 

Every  link  with  ordinary  suffering,  patient  and  often 
humorously  courageous  humanity,  disappeared.  Humanity  was, 
of  course,  in  a  bad  way,  but  it  had  been  in  a  bad  way  before. 
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At  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  despairing  moments  in  English 
history  some  of  the  Elizabethans  produced  the  most  courageous 
and  defiant  literature  in  the  language,  but  to  read  most  of  the 
clever  novels  published  in  England  between  1925  and  1930 
you  would  imagine  that  this  brave  Island  was  inhabited  only 
by  waiting  gnats  and  blindly  agitated  ants. 

This  attitude  of  negation  could  not,  of  course,  endure  for 
long.  Rebellion  against  it  was  inevitable,  but  the  danger  of 
that  rebellion  was,  and  still  is,  that  the  benefits  to  the  novel 
of  these  post-war  experiments  might  be  lost. 

One  thing  at  least  is  certain  :  that  however  the  plain  man 
and  the  plain  critic  may  exclaim  and  protest,  may  appeal  for  a 
return  to  “  the  heartiness  and  exuberance  of  the  Victorians  ”, 
the  English  novel  can  never  be  the  same  as  it  was  before  Joyce. 
Lawrence  and  Virginia  Woolf  experimented  on  it.  And  this  is 
true,  especially,  of  the  sexual  freedom  and  frankness  that  Joyce 
and  Lawrence  brought  into  it.  While  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  other  things  in  life  beside  sex,  it  is  also  certain  that  both 
modern  psychology  and  modern  life  make  the  old  reticences 
and  taboos  as  absurd  as  they  are  old-fashioned.  The  Victorian 
novel  assumed  quite  falsely  that  marriage  was  the  best  possible 
haven  for  its  more  virtuous  characters.  We  have  changed  all 
that  in  our  lives  as  well  as  in  our  novels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  assumption  of  the  post-war  realists 
that  there  is  no  haven  anywhere  and  that  a  condition  of  happiness 
is  an  impossible  sentimentality  is  as  absurd  as  unreality.  What 
has  happened,  therefore,  is  that  the  novel  in  the  last  three  years 
has  begun  to  expand  in  a  new  and  more  romantic  direction. 
This  new  romance  is  very  different  from  the  old,  which  was  a 
very  simple  manifestation  of  cloak-and-sword  narrative,  often 
full  of  zest  and  excitement,  but  ending  as  completely  in  nothing 
at  all  as  the  examples  of  minor  post-war  realism. 

One  characteristic  of  the  new  romantic  novel  was  the  sudden 
appearance  of  long  family  histories.  Just  when  it  had  seemed 
that  the  novelists  were  content  to  write  very  cleverly  about 
nothing  whatever,  they  began  to  write  defiantly  about  every¬ 
thing. 

Phyllis  Bentley  in  Inheritance^  Clemence  Dane  in  Broome 
StageSy  Louis  Golding  in  Magnolia  Streety  Francis  Brett-Young 
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in  The  House  Under  the  Water ^  Mazo  de  la  Roche  in  her  Jalna 
Chronicles y  the  vast  works  of  John  Cowper  Powys,  Wolf  Solent 
and  A  Glastonbury  Romance — these,  in  spite  of  the  wailings  of 
the  reviewers,  have  been  among  the  prominent  successes  of  the 
last  few  years. 

All  these  novels  may,  in  one  form  or  another,  be  called 
romantic,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  one  of  them  that 
does  not  show  the  influences  of  Ulysses,  of  The  Rainbow,  of 
Mrs.  Dalloway.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  these  novels 
critically,  we  may  at  least  sigh  with  relief  because  we  have 
escaped,  when  it  almost  seemed  that  we  were  doomed,  from 
sexual  trivialities,  sexless  autobiography. 

One  further  element  there  is  in  the  new  English  novel  that  must 
be  mentioned — a  fresh  interest  in  the  things  of  the  spirit.  The 
leader  in  this  is  Charles  Morgan,  whose  Portrait  in  a  Mirror 
and  The  Fountain  have  had  a  quite  astonishing  success.  I  say 
“  astonishing  ”  because  these  grave,  quiet,  very  carefully  written 
books  would  not,  one  would  have  supposed,  have  appealed  to  a 
large  public.  But  they  have  insisted  that  man  does  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  a  doctrine  that  had  been  absent  from  the  more 
intellectual  English  novel  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  the  work  now  of  all  the  more  interesting  younger  writers 
there  is  a  new  spirit,  very  far  indeed  from  the  defeatism  of 
ten  years  ago.  Men  like  L.  A.  G.  Strong,  William  Plomer, 
John  Collier,  Francis  Stuart ;  women  like  Rosamund  Lehmann, 
Marguerite  Steen,  E.  Arnot  Robertson,  Kate  O’Brien,  Helen 
Simpson — to  name  only  a  few — look  on  life,  however  perilous 
it  may  appear,  with  humour,  courage  and  wisdom.  We  have 
broken  away,  it  seems,  from  pessimism  and  artificiality  and,  in 
this  new  world  of  adventure,  new  genius  should  be  bom. 

Best  of  all  (and  here  I  return  to  the  interrogation  mark  at 
the  beginning  of  this  article)  the  novel  is  once  again  beginning 
to  be  a  novel,  it  is  once  again  experimenting  both  in  narrative 
and  the  creation  of  character,  the  two  achievements  for  which 
this  beautiful  and  exciting  art,  more  than  any  other  of  the  arts  of 
Writing,  is  especially  adapted. 
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By  Leonard  Barnes 

During  the  last  nine  months  the  sequence  of  important 
political  events  in  South  Africa,  as  in  so  many  other 
countries,  has  been  rapid  and  dramatic.  In  December 
1932  relations  between  Dutch  and  British  were  apparently 
more  embittered  than  they  had  been  at  any  time  since  the 
quarrel  over  the  national  flag.  For  Natal  the  years  of  “  Boer 
domination  ” — 1932  was  the  ninth  of  them — were  evidently 
proving  a  burden  too  grievous  to  be  borne.  A  movement 
sprang  up  in  the  Province  threatening  secession  from  the  Union. 
True,  it  was  soon  realized  that  this  was  something  too  haughty ; 
and  the  secession  cry  dwindled  first  into  a  demand  for  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Union  on  a  federal  instead  of  a  unitary 
basis  and,  finally,  after  a  masterly  intervention  by  General 
Smuts,  into  acceptance  of  extended  powers  for  Provincial 
Councils  within  the  four  walls  of  the  existing  constitution. 
But  Natal’s  restiveness  found  an  echo  in  many  another  English- 
speaking  centre  up  and  down  the  country,  which  General  Hertzog 
professed  to  interpret  as  an  impending  attack  all  along  the  line 
on  the  Dutch  language  and  people.  He  accordingly  rallied  his 
supporters  to  resist.  This,  in  turn,  led  to  British  counter¬ 
moves  and  plans  for  organizing  on  strictly  racial  lines.  A 
general  election,  though  not  legally  due  till  1934,  was  confidently 
predicted  for  1933,  and  the  country  seemed  to  be  drifting 
towards  a  conflict  in  which  the  gnashing  of  racial  teeth  would 
be  long  and  furious. 

Such  was  the  position  up  to  December  i6th.  On  February 
1 0th  General  Hertzog  made  General  Smuts  an  offer  of  coalition. 
By  March  31st  the  Coalition  Government  was  in  office.  In 
May  the  general  election  was  held,  and  resulted  in  a  sweeping 
victory  for  the  Hertzog- Smuts  alliance.  There  followed  a 
brief  session,  curtailed  to  a  few  weeks  to  enable  the  South 
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African  delegation  to  leave  in  time  for  the  World  Economic 
Conference.  While  it  lasted,  the  animosities  of  twenty  years 
were  laid  aside,  ancient  foes  fraternized  with  cordiality,  and 
members  generally  behaved  like  men  awakened  from  bad 
dreams.  By  August  the  Transvaal  Nationalist  Congress,  long 
celebrated  as  a  stronghold  of  “  bitter-enders  had  passed  a 
unanimous  resolution  in  favour  of  the  permanent  fusion  of  their 
party  and  the  Smuts  party  into  a  single  whole. 

Outwardly  the  country  seems  to  have  undergone  an  experience 
analogous  to  religious  conversion.  But  such  mysteries  are 
unknown  to  the  political  world.  Salvation  is  no  concern  of 
parties,  nor  are  they  given  to  sloughing  off  the  settled  attitudes 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  obedience  to  some  momentary 
emotional  impulse.  The  strange  enthusiasm  which  has  captured 
South  Africa  certainly  affords  colour  for  the  belief  of  some 
patriotic  observers  in  England  that  the  old  snake  of  racial  strife 
between  Boer  and  Briton,  so  often  scotched,  has  at  last  been 
killed,  and  that  the  communal  aspirations  of  the  former  have 
finally  found  satisfaction  within  the  Empire  fold.  Yet  the 
sceptic  may  equally  well  suspect  that  what  seems  a  miracle 
is  really  no  more  than  a  conjuring  trick.  What  has  really 
happened  ? 

In  point  of  fact,  it  is  clear  enough  that  General  Hertzog 
has  been  influenced  throughout  by  the  considerations  of 
expediency  usually  followed  by  honest  politicians.  In  mid- 
December  he  was  still  vowing  that  his  Government  would  never 
accept  responsibility  for  an  abandonment  of  the  gpld  standard, 
and  was  evidently  determined  to  complete,  if  Ae  could,  his 
full  term  of  office,  which  would  not  expire  until  the  middle  of 
1934.  spite  of  a  severe  defeat  a  few  weeks  before  at  a  by- 
election  in  Germiston  on  the  Rand,  and  of  one  or  two  other 
gaps  in  his  parliamentary  ranks,  he  still  had  a  working  majority 
of  nine  in  the  House.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  growing 
discontent  with  his  gold  standard  policy,  and  the  whole  country 
was  heartily  sick  of  the  insufferable  racial  squabbling  which 
his  party’s  tactics,  no  less  than  those  of  the  opposite  faction, 
seemed  calculated  to  perpetuate.  The  first  signs  were  emerging 
of  a  movement  of  popular  sentiment  in  favour  of  an  experiment 
in  non-party  government.  After  the  Germiston  election  General 
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Smuts  made  an  appeal  for  a  change  of  government  not  to  his 
party  followers  alone  but  to  all  electors  of  good  will,  emphasizing 
that  the  critical  condition  of  the  country  called  for  an  adminis¬ 
tration  free  from  sectional  pre-occupations  and  representative 
of  all  parties.  Nine  leading  members  of  the  Labour  Party 
at  once  signified  their  willingness  to  serve  under  the  Smuts 
banner  for  this  purpose.  On  December  21st  Mr.  Tielman  Roos, 
an  Appeal  Court  Judge  who  had  once  been  leader  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  in  the  Transvaal  and  had  served  as  Minister 
of  Justice  in  General  Hertzog’s  first  Government,  resigned 
from  the  bench,  and  returned  to  the  political  arena  with  a  loud 
cry.  The  cry  was  “  No  more  gold  ”  and  “  No  more  racialism  ”. 
By  December  28th  the  gold  currency  standard  was  no  more, 
and  Mr.  Roos  was  actively  seeking  an  alliance  with  General 
Smuts  with  a  view  to  turning  the  Hertzog  Government  out. 

The  Roos  activities  looked  very  much  like  treason  within 
the  Nationalist  camp,  and  General  Hertzog  duly  fulminated 
against  them  as  such.  They  also  imparted  a  rather  forlorn 
appearance  to  the  parliamentary  majority  of  nine.  For  Mr.  Roos 
had  great  influence  in  the  Transvaal,  and  if  he  contrived  to 
swing  only  four  Nationalist  members  over  into  opposition  to 
the  Ministry,  that  majority  would  disappear.  It  was  certain 
that  he  could  not  do  this,  and  indeed  did  not  wish  to,  in  order 
to  place  the  South  African  Party  in  power.  But  he  might  be 
able  to  do  it  in  order  to  place  a  Roos-Smuts  alliance  in  power. 
What  line  was  General  Hertzog  to  take  ? — resign  and  plunge 
into  a  getujcal  election  on  the  old  and  never-failing  ticket  of 
the  invading  English  and  the  swarming  Bantu  before  his  enemies 
had  time  to  combine,  or  trust  in  the  well-drilled  solidarity  of 
his  Afrikaner  following  and  fight  where  he  stood  ?  In  view  of 
his  repeated  declarations  that  his  Government  would  never 
consent  to  a  departure  from  the  gold  standard,  the  country 
expected  resignation.  It  was  disappointed.  He  decided  it  was 
his  duty  to  stay  and  rescue  the  country  from  the  currency 
disaster  he  had  unavailingly  striven  to  avert.  Declaring  fiercely 
that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  co-operation  with  the 
opposition,  “  which  would  drag  our  people  further  in  the  way 
of  dissension  and  bitterness  ”,  he  met  Parliament  on  January  20th 
and  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence.  The  debate,  full  of  hate 
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and  frightfulness,  dragged  on  for  ten  days,  during  which  General 
Smuts  and  Mr.  Roos  were  negotiating  behind  the  scenes.  The 
negotiations  failed  and  General  Hertzog  got  his  vote  of  confidence 
by  a  majority  of  twelve.  Fortune,  it  seemed,  had  favoured  the 
brave. 

General  Hertzog  had  the  penetration  to  see  the  hollowness 
of  his  victory.  It  did  nothing  to  allay  the  popular  disgust 
with  the  endless  party  vendetta,  nor  to  meet  the  popular  con¬ 
viction  that  policies  suited  to  such  disjointed  times  could  not 
be  framed  in  an  atmosphere  of  stale  racial  recriminations. 
Credit  had  just  collapsed  in  the  United  States  and  the  American 
banking  system  was  at  a  standstill.  In  Germany  the  Nazi 
revolution  was  in  its  first  stages,  and  the  European  situation 
was  troubled  and  obscure.  These  were  not  promising  omens 
for  the  swift  alleviation  of  South  Africa’s  economic  crisis. 
Altogether  it  seemed  rather  deep  water  for  a  Government  with 
a  small  majority  at  its  back  and  a  rising  public  anxiety  in  front. 
The  need  for  a  ministry  with  broad  enough  popular  support 
to  be  able  to  take  unpopular  measures  was  too  clear  to  be  any 
longer  denied.  There  was  no  prospect  of  any  one  party  furnishing 
such  a  ministry.  The  Roosites  were  adventurers  with  no 
organization,  and  dependent  entirely  on  such  strength  as  they 
could  detach  from  the  two  main  parties.  There  was  only  one 
thing  for  it.  The  two  main  parties  must,  after  all,  come  together 
directly.  General  Hertzog  began  to  see  something  of  General 
Smuts. 

Within  a  fortnight  the  terms  of  coalition  were  agreed.  That 
this  represented  a  complete  volte-face  on  General  Hertzog’s 
part  is  true.  Throughout  January  he  had  maintained  that  an 
alliance  with  the  South  African  party  was  unthinkable  and 
could  only  intensify  racial  bitterness.  In  the  second  half  of 
February  he  was  insisting  that  the  economic  situation  was  so 
grave  that  only  supra-party  action  could  hope  to  deal  with  it, 
and  that,  if  he  had  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  General  Smuts’  urgent 
call  for  a  national  administration,  the  result  must  have  been  to 
divide  the  Dutch-speaking  members  of  the  South  African 
party  from  their  Nationalist  kith  and  kin  for  ever,  and  to  thrust 
the  whole  of  General  Smuts*  following  over  towards  opposition 
to  the  ideal  of  self-sufficient  nationalism.  It  had  taken  General 
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Smuts  three  months  to  put  his  view  across  on  General  Hertzog. 
After  more  than  twenty  years  of  acute  political  hostility  between 
the  two  men  this  was  fairly  quick  work.  And  fortunately 
General  Hertzog  has  always  had  the  courage  of  his  changes 
of  mind. 

That  this  time  his  mind  was  well  changed  was  soon  abundantly 
clear  from  the  relief  and  joy  with  which  the  country  hailed 
the  coalition  project.  “  Peace  is  come,  and  wars  are  over  ” 
was  the  general  feeling.  The  people  took  a  deep  breath  and 
prepared  to  live  a  new  life.  When  General  Smuts  informed 
them  that  the  national  government  was  the  direct  expression 
of  their  creative  will,  it  hardly  occurred  to  them  to  question 
the  statement.  All  the  politicians  felt  that,  instead  of  trying 
to  drive  a  grumbling  nation  along  a  stony  track,  they  were 
themselves  now  being  wafted  merrily  ahead  by  a  stiff  breeze 
of  popular  approval ;  and  most  exhilarating  they  found  it  after 
the  dust  and  heat.  The  only  croaking  came  from  certain  ultra- 
Nationalist  circles  in  the  Cape  Province — circles  which,  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Malan,  Minister  of  Interior  in  all 
General  Hertzog’s  Governments  since  1924,  had  long  stood  for 
Afrikaner  supremacy  and  deprecated  inter-racial  compromise 
and  conciliation. 

The  wave  of  new-found  enthusiasm  did  not  spend  itself 
with  the  formation  of  the  Coalition  Government — in  which, 
incidentally,  Dr.  Malan  was  not  included.  It  surged  forward  to 
tackle  the  far  more  ambitious  task  of  uniting  the  Nationalist 
Party  and  the  South  African  Party,  those  hitherto  implacable 
enemies,  in  one  body.  The  movement  began,  obviously  with 
General  Hertzog’s  encouragement,  in  Transvaal  Nationalist 
quarters.  Early  in  August  the  Nationalist  Congress  in  the 
Transvaal  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  fusion.  On  August  22nd  the  Natal  Nationalist  Con¬ 
gress  accpted  a  similar  resolution,  but  only  after  much  hesitation 
and  General  Hertzog’s  personal  intervention.  The  question 
will  be  considered  by  the  Free  State  Congress  on  October  loth, 
and  by  the  Cape  Congress  on  October  4th.  The  Malanites  of 
the  Cape,  who  only  accepted  the  coalition  with  reservations 
and  without  explicit  approval,  have  found  the  idea  of  fusion 
more  than  they  can  stomach.  They  are  organizing  their  opposi- 


tion  and  are  all  set  for  a  straight  fight  with  General  Hertzog 
at  the  October  Congress.  As  to  the  South  African  party,  that 
too  is  not  without  misgivings,  but  it  has  been  lying  low  deliber¬ 
ately  during  General  Smuts’  absence  in  London,  and  the  common 
impression  is  that  if  General  Smuts  gives  the  lead  for  fusion, 
the  main  body  at  least  will  be  prepared  to  follow.  Broadly 
speaking,  it  seems  more  likely  that  the  whole  of  the  South 
African  party  will  follow  General  Smuts  than  that  the  whole 
of  the  Nationalist  party  will  follow  General  Hertzog.  After 
all,  a  major  political  re-alignment  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  complete  itself  without  defections  somewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  widespread  conviction  that,  what¬ 
ever  happens  on  the  extreme  fianks,  the  coalition  will  be  followed 
by  the  amalgamation  of  the  moderates  of  both  parties  into  a 
new  and  powerful  central  bloc.  “  The  only  alternative  ”,  as 
the  Cape  Town  correspondent  of  The  Times  puts  it,  ”  is  a  return 
to  the  old  intolerable  wrangles  In  truth,  ever  since  the 
question  of  imperial  relations  was  settled  in  1926,  only  the  old 
intolerable  wrangles  have  kept  the  two  big  parties  apart ;  there 
has  been  no  major  point  of  political  or  economic  principle  to 
divide  them. 

In  this  sense,  fusion  may  be  taken  to  be  inevitable.  It  will 
be  important,  because  it  will  represent  a  more  extensive  co¬ 
operation  between  Dutch  and  British  than  the  coimtry  has 
known  before.  It  will  be  a  sharp  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  final 
check  to  the  split-up  into  two  racial  camps  which  seemed  so  real 
a  danger  last  December.  Even  allowing  for  Dr.  Malan’s  probable 
activities,  there  ought  to  be  a  net  diminution  of  racial  hostility.' 
What  form  those  activities  will  take,  and  on  what  principle 
of  cleavage  from  the  new  centre  party  they  will  be  based,  is 
not  easy  to  foresee.  National  independence,  the  unitary  con¬ 
stitution,  equal  language  rights,  the  national  flag,  help  for  the 
farmer,  the  ”  civilized  labour  policy  ” — all  these  things  are 
fully  safeguarded  by  the  terms  of  coalition,  and  will  continue 
to  be  safeguarded  after  fusion.  As  for  the  poor  white  or  the 
native.  Dr.  Malan  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  outdo  the  centre 
party  in  sympathy  for  the  one  or  in  repression  of  the  other. 
Nor  is  the  republican  cry  worth  what  it  used  to  be  ;  it  has 
slumped  badly  since  the  Statute  of  Westminster.  There  is  not 
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much  left,  except  bare  non-co-operation  and  the  aggressive 
championship  of  “  Afrikaans  culture  That  probably  is  what 
it  will  come  to.  In  many  ways  Dr.  Malan’s  breakaway  with 
an  extremist  group  from  General  Hertzog  is  closely  parallel 
to  General  Hertzog’s  breakaway  with  an  extremist  group  from 
Botha  in  1912.  General  Hertzog  spent  many  years  in  the 
wilderness,  but  he  came  back  to  power  at  the  head  of  the  best 
organized  party  in  the  State  ;  his  pilgrimage  was  a  roaring 
success  in  that  it  contrived  to  make  the  Dutch  outlook  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  psychology  of  all  white  South  Africa. 
Dr.  Malan  is  naturally  inspired  by  the  example  ;  but  he  will 
hardly  achieve  so  striking  a  feat  of  arms.  He  and  his  followers 
are  a  mopping-up  party  moving  across  a  position  already  carried 
by  the  main  attack. 

One  thing  the  general  rapprochement  does  not  mean — 
that  there  is  any  weakening  of  the  specific  sentiment  to  which 
the  Nationalist  creed  appeals.  Nationalism,  not  as  a  detailed 
programme  but  as  a  cast  of  mind,  is  stronger  and  more  wide¬ 
spread  than  it  has  ever  been.  Were  this  not  so — had  General 
Hertzog  seen  in  the  South  African  party  any  fixed  incom¬ 
patibility  of  feeling  with  his  own  party’s  traditions  and  ideals, 
he  would  assuredly  have  preferred,  if  need  were,  to  go  down 
with  colours  flying,  rather  than  incur  the  risks  of  compromise. 
In  1912  he  deserted  Botha  and  launched  his  crusade  for  what 
he  called  a  “  two-stream  ”  policy,  because  he  feared  the 
anglicization  of  his  people.  It  was,  he  then  insisted,  essential, 
if  the  Boers  were  ever  to  develop  a  language  and  a  culture  of 
their  own,  that  their  manners  and  customs  should  not  be  care¬ 
lessly  exposed  to  the  impact  of  a  forceful  “  Englishry  ”  that 
already  embraced  a  large  part  of  the  globe.  Political  unification 
must  not  mean  the  cultural  absorption  of  the  Boer.  Boer 
cultural  life  must  flow  in  a  separate  channel  dug  by  the  exertions 
of  its  own  exponents  until  it  should  have  developed  far  enough 
to  be  able  to  face  a  confluence  with  the  English  in  full  confidence 
that  its  distinctive  character  would  not  thereby  be  overwhelmed 
and  diluted  beyond  recognition.  Today  General  Hertzog  seems 
prepared  for  confluence  ;  nor  does  his  understanding  with 
General  Smuts  include  any  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
two-stream  policy.  That  is  not  because  he  has  abandoned  his 


life  work  in  despair.  It  is  because  he  knows  that  his  victory 
is  won,  and  that  the  “  risk  ”  attached  to  confluence  is  now  no 
longer  the  anglicizing  of  the  Boer,  but  the  Afrikanerizing  of 
the  Briton.  The  same  concentrated  stubbornness  that  once 
wore  down  the  pride  of  Spain  in  Holland  has  triumphed  anew. 

A  by-product  of  the  recent  changes  which  is  worth  notice 
is  the  disappearance,  at  least  for  the  present,  of  the  Labour 
Party  as  a  serious  factor  in  South  African  politics.  In  the  new 
Parliament  it  has  only  two  members.  From  the  time  when 
he  assumed  office  in  1924  until  last  May  General  Hertzog  was 
under  close  treaty  relations  with  the  Labour  party,  and  Labour 
representatives  were  included  in  his  various  ministries.  His 
ministries  were,  in  fact,  all  coalitions,  and  it  was  Labour  support 
which  enabled  him  to  command  an  effective  majority  in  Parlia¬ 
ment.  This  combination,  profitable  as  it  was  for  the  Nationalists, 
proved  fatal  to  the  Labour  party.  It  was  never  a  natural  com¬ 
bination,  since  the  strength  of  Labour  was  drawn  from  the 
more  radical  elements  in  the  towns,  while  that  of  the  Nationalists 
was  drawn  from  the  reactionary  landed  interests.  And  it  was 
inevitable  that,  when  a  conflict  of  principles  arose,  the  Labour 
principle  should  be  the  one  to  go  by  the  board.  The  only 
alternative  involved  letting  General  Smuts  in  again  ;  and  to 
avoid  such  a  disaster  the  Labour  party,  since  the  Rand  dis¬ 
turbances  of  1922,  was  ready  to  submit  to  any  indignity.  This 
spirit  of  malice  in  the  end  destroyed  those  who  harboured  it. 
The  continual  parliamentary  difficulties,  combined  with  inept 
leadership,  resulted  in  the  break-up  of  the  party  into  warring 
and  diminishing  fragments.  The  European  workers  on  the  gold 
mines,  who  in  1924  had  returned  the  bulk  of  the  Labour  M.P.s, 
were  becoming  more  and  more  Dutch  in  composition.  The 
newcomers  brought  with  them  from  the  countryside  which  they 
were  deserting  an  instinct  to  feel  themselves  Dutchmen  first 
and  workers  afterwards.  And  their  consequent  inclination  to 
vote  Nationalist  rather  than  Labour  was  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  for  the  time  being  the  two  parties  were  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  purposes  one.  Throughout  its  history  the  Labour  party, 
so  far  from  coming  forward  as  the  champion  of  the  workers 
as  such,  has  shown  itself  even  more  anxious  to  exploit  the  native 
than  the  capitalists  are.  It  has  been  an  otiose  buttress  of  forms 
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of  race  privilege  which  the  two  main  parties  are  no  less  con¬ 
cerned  to  maintain.  Its  eclipse,  therefore,  will  have  little  effect 
on  the  political  balance  of  the  State. 

Finally,  a  word  should  be  said  about  the  bearing  of  the  new 
situation  on  the  most  important  of  all  the  problems  confronting 
South  Africa — the  native  problem.  For  seven  years  now 
General  Hertzog  has  had  before  Parliament  a  batch  of  Bills 
which  he  often  quaintly  refers  to  as  “  the  solution  of  the  native 
problem  ”.  In  spite  of  the  great  patience  and  determination 
he  has  shown  in  regard  to  them,  they  have  made  little  headway, 
and  during  many  sessions  they  have  peacefully  slumbered  in  the 
arms  of  a  succession  of  Select  Committees.  No  report  of  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  published.  One  of  the  conditions  on  which 
General  Hertzog  offered  coalition  was  that  a  speedy  passage 
should  be  found  for  the  Bills.  The  point  caused  some  difficulty 
in  the  negotiations  with  General  Smuts,  and  in  the  end  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Bills  should  “  not  necessarily  be  proceeded 
with  ”  during  the  life  of  the  present  Parliament.  In  the  view 
of  many  authorities  a  legislative  truce  in  respect  of  the  native 
question  would  be  no  bad  thing,  so  the  shelving  of  General 
Hertzog’s  panacea  can  probably  be  set  down  among  the  benefits 
which  coalition  has  already  conferred.  Taking  a  longer  view, 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  native  community  has  either  much  to 
hope  or  much  to  fear  from  a  fusion  of  parties.  The  repressionist 
outlook  is,  in  any  case,  so  greatly  in  the  ascendant  that  party 
amalgamation  will  make  little  difference.  Liberal  ideas  on 
native  policy  are  entertained  in  Parliament  only  by  a  dwindling 
band  of  Cape  members  of  the  South  African  party,  reinforced, 
some  would  say,  by  the  present  Minister  of  Interior,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Hofmeyr.  In  that  party  their  influence  is  small ;  in  the 
centre-party-to-be  it  will  be  negligible.  That  is  all.  The  old 
Cape  tradition  based  on  that  earlier  Anglo-Dutch  pact  of  Rhodes 
and  Hofmeyr  is  dead.  Fusion  will  bury  it.  In  this  sphere  the 
success  of  Afrikanerism  is  particularly  complete. 


FAREWELL  AND  HAIL  TO  TABLE-MANNERS 


By  H.  Pearl  Adam 

“  OILENCE  for  the  tongues  of  nightingales  ”,  cried  a  lyrical 
maitre  d’hdtel,  drawing  up  the  musical  programme  for 
a  banquet  in  one  of  Stephen  Phillips’  plays — Nero^ 
probably.  ”  I  should  prefer  it  with  the  soup  ”,  murmured 
someone  in  the  audience  with  a  contraction  of  the  brow,  due  to 
some  painful  memory.  In  those  days  soup-spoons  were  pointed, 
but  it  was  not  permissible  to  use  the  point  as  a  controlling  feeder  ; 
from  the  long  unbroken  side  the  soup  had  to  be  absorbed  with¬ 
out  any  choral  effects,  or  the  diner  was  without  the  pale.  Not 
long  after  the  pale  suffered  a  storm  that  laid  most  of  it  fiat. 
One  of  the  results  is  the  soup-spoon  that  is  the  shape  of  the 
Hunter’s  moon.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a  mistake  with 
it,  short  of  holding  it  between  the  teeth  and  letting  go  the 
handle.  The  soup-spoon  camouflages  this  useful  change,  and 
comes  in  the  guise  of  a  necessity  to  any  plate-drawer,  eschewing 
the  possibility  of  its  being  a  table-spoon  when  not  being  used 
for  soup.  It  has  no  point  to  mislead  the  simple,  and  could  be 
called  really  successful  if  it  were  not  that  vocalisation  continues. 
Perhaps  this  is  why  hors  d’oeuvre  are  enjoying  increasing  favour. 

It  is  time  that  the  whole  question  of  table-manners  suffered 
a  revision  in  theory,  since  it  has  suffered  such  a  revolution  in 
fact.  When  even  a  soup-spoon  is  no  longer  a  table-spoon, 
why  should  a  new  manner  not  be  a  table-manner  ?  The  table 
is  different  from  what  it  was,  the  manners  are  different,  the 
food  is  different,  the  table  furniture  is  different ;  but  these  are 
real  differences.  It  is  the  abiding  humiliation  of  the  guests 
that  they  are  only  different  in  their  clothing,  of  mind  and  of 
body,  and  not  in  their  essential  make-up  of  feelings  and  wishes. 

The  main  passions  still  direct  the  dinner-guests,  just  as  the 
main  lines  of  the  human  anatomy  still  shape  their  bodies  ;  the 
most  exigent  code  of  smartness  will  not  prevent  people  loving 
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each  other  ;  the  wildest  cubism  will  not  put  the  ankles  where 
the  shoulders  are.  We  work  within  set  limits,  turning  yesterday 
into  dust  as  busily  as  beseems  us,  who  are  all  articled  to  death, 
the  Dust  King.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  our  good  daily  dust  out 
of  stuff  that  has  such  a  persistent  life  in  it  as  we  find  in  our¬ 
selves.  We  work  so  hard,  and  something  goes  on  laughing  at 
our  finest  pulverisators.  Our  noblest  and  deepest  passions  are 
shared  with  Walhalla  and  Nibelheim.  That  we  can  bear. 
What  really  annoys  us  is  that  by  the  hardest  thinking  we  cannot 
invent  an  affectation  or  a  mannerism  which  has  not  been  thought 
of  so  often  before  that  one  can  almost  look  it  up  in  the  index  of 
a  good  historical  encyclopaedia. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  trying.  The  trouble  is  that  there  were 
warriors  before  Agamemnon,  and  rebels  before  Jack  Cade.  We 
are  handicapped  in  our  search  for  originality  by  the  fact  that  a 
good  many  things  had  happened  before  we  were  born,  and  an 
even  worse  drawback  is  that  we  have  to  seem  so  darned  open- 
minded  about  everything,  because  open-mindedness  is  in 
fashion.  They  must  have  had  a  nice  easy  time  when  they 
fed  their  lions  with  those  awkward  Christians,  or  got  rid  of  the 
elderly  surplus  population  by  calling  them  heretics  or  witches 
and  burning  them.  Now  we  have  to  let  everybody  think  the 
way  they  do,  because  we  say  that  we  think  everybody  should. 
And  what  we  say  is  so  often  printed  in  the  newspapers  that  we 
have  to  go  on  with  it. 

The  war  is  an  excellent  whipping-boy.  Let  us  place  upon 
that  scarred  back  the  restlessness  which  has  threaded  our  meals 
with  tobacco  and  jazz.  We  can  find  room  on  those  shoulders 
for  the  economic  stress  which  has  altered  the  shape,  if  not  the 
meaning,  of  our  hospitality.  The  stately  homes  of  England 
stand  as  beautifully  as  Mrs.  Hemans  said  they  did,  but  they  do 
not  entertain  on  the  same  scale.  The  Dower  House  is  often  let, 
and  the  Dowager  has  a  small  flat  in  Knightsbridge.  The  younger 
son  has  married  a  very  jolly  little  Miss  Godknowswho  (not  even 
pronounced  Goo),  and  they  have  a  half-time  charwoman  and 
a  whole-time  baby  on  a  top  floor  in  Bloomsbury. 

The  classes  which  are  so  middle  that  they  will  not  consent 
to  drop  either  the  initial  h  or  the  final  g  are  garmented  in  light 
from  their  own  intellect.  They  have  got  over  reading  Proust, 
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thank  God  1  but  they  are  taking  it  out  on  tubular  chromium 
furniture. 

The  half-instructed  classes  (covering  most  of  us)  are  using 
plain  wallpapers  with  a  clouded  effect,  because  patterns  are 
out ;  we  have  scrapped  the  cabbage-rose  cretonne  for  tweed 
check  upholsteries  because  they  are  in  ;  our  library  consists  of 
a  guide-book  and  two  maps  under  the  flap  in  our  Pocket  Six 


The  amusement-hunters  in  all  classes  have  achieved  a 
democracy  of  their  own.  Partly  owing  to  the  ready-made  dress 
trade,  partly  owing  to  the  uniformity  of  the  lipstick  standard, 
which  publishes  a  woman’s  face  in  terms  of  smartness,  and 
tends  to  confound  the  Vere  de  Veres  with  the  Whos  of  Nowhere, 
Lady  Clara  and  Cissie  meet  on  equal  terms  of  recognition  or 
avoidance  in  a  number  of  haunts.  Dancing  began  it,  but  class 
distinction  only  vanished  when  the  small  car  rendered  acces¬ 
sible  hostelries  and  wayside  meal-places  hitherto  remote,  and 
also  made  possible  dance-orchestras  in  such  spots,  not  to  mention 
varied  menus  and  an  enlarged  idea  of  the  nature  of  ices.  The 
swimming-pool  followed,  and  who  can  tell  the  difference  between 
Gert  and  Lady  Gertrude  when  both  are  pretty  and  both  can 
swim  and  neither  has  thought  it  necessary  to  go  much  beyond 
half  a  pinafore  and  a  pair  of  shoulder-straps  ? 

It  would  not  be  likely  that  table-manners  should  escape  such 
a  sweeping  change  as  these  things  involve.  They  have  not 
escaped.  They  have  felt  the  winds  of  the  equinox.  In  moments 
of  depression  the  elders  of  today  are  tempted  to  think  that  there 
are  plenty  of  table-manners  left,  just  as  there  was  once  a  man 
of  whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  a  great  deal  of  taste,  and  all  of 
it  was  bad.  But  this  is  mere  jaundice.  The  bright  ones  of 
today,  young  and  old,  are  not  always  rude  when  they  seem  so, 
and  are  often  polite  without  knowing  it.  If  their  habit  of  filling 
their  mouths  with  the  taste  of  tobacco  and/or  getting  up  to  dance 
between  courses  would  have  caused  a  Vatel  to  commit  a  thousand 
suicides  between  the  soup  and  the  savoury,  it  must  in  fairness 
be  recognised  that  there  is  no  Vatel  to  destroy  himself  even 
once  because  the  fish  has  not  arrived.  The  noble  art  of  cookery 
will  not  squander  itself  on  producing  such  a  man  for  an  age 
which  does  not  need  him,  and,  far  from  appreciating  him, 
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would  think  him  a  nuisance.  The  poor  mutt  wouldn’t  know 
how  to  hit  the  old  palate  up. 

It  is  only  natural  that  when  we  go  to  have  a  spot  of  dinner 
with  Blinky  and  Susan  in  their  little  cubby-hole,  and  no  need 
to  change,  we  should  not  behave  quite  as  we  did  (and  some¬ 
times  do)  in  the  matter  of  dining  on  a  ten  days’  invitation  with 
the  Alexanders  on  the  21st  to  meet  the  Caesars.  We  live  in  a 
period  of  violent  transition,  and  most  people  have  two  codes  of 
manners  or,  rather,  issue  the  code  in  two  colourings.  It  would 
be  a  great  simplification  if  somebody  would  take  that  code  and 
adapt  it  for  us,  as  Chaucer  fitted  the  inchoate  speech  of  his  time 
to  its  growing  thought,  as  the  Renaissance  writers  on  courtesy 
shaped  the  habits  of  humanity  to  the  needs  of  a  new  social  life. 

It  is  curious  that  mankind  should  have  chosen  to  make  of 
one  of  its  least  picturesque  necessities  a  rite  so  important,  so 
complicated,  as  that  of  the  table,  and  a  principal  engine  of  social 
intercourse.  Eating  is  in  itself  such  an  unhandsome  business 
that  in  some  countries  it  is  a  rule  of  courtesy  to  turn  one’s  back 
on  one’s  neighbour,  if  no  further  privacy  offers.  In  our 
European  civilisation  a  large  body  of  most  earnest  exhortations, 
published  over  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years,  testifies 
to  the  necessity  of  imparting  an  acquired  elegance  to  the 
inelegant  process.  The  habits  of  small  boys  in  particular  have 
produced  such  masses  of  injunctions  to  such  of  them  as  are 
called  upon  to  act  as  pages  as  give  one  a  sad  picture  of  what  can 
have  gone  on  before  the  Crusades  and  then  the  Renaissance  took 
in  hand  the  manners  of  the  age.  No  point  was  too  small  for 
consideration  by  the  writers  of  the  early  Courtesy  books  ;  how 
to  hand  a  plate,  even  if  it  be  only  a  thick  slice  of  bread; 
how  to  compose  the  conflicting  claims  of  a  cold  in  the  head  and 
a  job  of  carving ;  where  to  look  and  in  what  manner ;  which 
subjects  of  conversation  to  choose  (with  a  unanimous  ban  on 
backbiting  at  table) — all  is  settled. 

Manners  enthralled  the  western  world.  Not  only  did  monitors 
(including  the  great  Chaucer)  delight  to  write  in  prose  and  verse 
about  the  niceties  of  behaviour,  but  august  travellers  took  pains 
to  etch  with  the  finest  point  pictures  of  the  daily  life  of  foreign 
country.  England  and  the  English  live  with  the  diminutive 
clarity  of  a  camera’s  finder  in  the  account  written  by  the  Venetian 
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Ambassador  to  this  country  early  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Merchants  like  Marco  Polo  were  fascinated  by  all  they  saw,  and 
noted  down  items  of  behaviour  much  more  fully  than  details 
of  national  monuments.  They  saw  in  the  various  practices  of 
courtesy  valuable  psychological  evidence  of  the  nature  of  peoples. 
Thus  that  the  English  were  silent  at  table  was  a  subject  for  con¬ 
sideration.  (Two  centuries  later  our  Table-Talk  took  an  honour¬ 
able  and  permanent  place  in  the  light  literature  of  the  world.) 

From  the  Crusades  came  the  first  idea  of  a  unified  code  of 
manners.  When  the  Levant  was  filled  to  overflowing  with 
scores  of  thousands  of  foreigners  of  mixed  race,  of  every 
rank,  and  in  character  ranging  from  the  loftiest  saintliness  and 
the  most  single-hearted  lust  for  power  down  to  the  meanest  cut- 
purse  ruffianism  and  the  humblest  devotion,  the  common  weal 
demanded  some  kind  of  tabulation.  The  Levantines  and  the 
rank  and  file  could  rub  along  together  as  best  they  might ;  but 
when  it  came  to  a  couple  of  emperors  and  a  handful  of  kings,  all 
as  haughty  as  the  devil,  and  their  suites  of  nobles,  all  much 
haughtier ;  when  their  jealousies  and  their  ambitions  were 
almost  as  hot  as  their  tempers,  and  imaginations  were  inflamed 
by  the  idea  of  the  still  unconquered  Sepulchre  ;  then  some  kind 
of  regulation  for  behaviour  was  so  necessary  that  it  finally  sprang, 
not  from  any  officials  applying  codes  like  plasters  from  with¬ 
out,  but  from  the  same  unquiet  breasts  that  made  it  necessary. 

Take  the  Conqueror’s  father.  Bidden  with  his  retinue  to 
an  imperial  feast  in  Constantinople  they  arrive  to  find  all  seats 
taken.  Quietly  and  without  sign  of  annoyance  the  guests  fold 
their  richly  jewelled  cloaks  and  sit  on  those.  At  the  end  of  the 
feast  they  leave  ;  the  emperor  sends  after  them  to  say  they  have 
forgotten  their  cloaks.  “  Tell  your  master,”  says  Duke  William, 
“  that  it  is  not  a  Norman  custom  to  take  away  the  seats  used  at 
an  entertainment.”  Of  such  highly  inflammatory  matter  were 
our  early  manners  made.  But  there  had  been  no  vulgar  massacre 
at  dinner.  Progress  had  begun. 

Eight  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  another  Emperor  bids  to 
his  table,  tardily  and  churlishly,  a  great  lady  who  was  very  good 
to  him  when  he  was  a  penniless  exile  in  her  country.  Accord¬ 
ing  her  the  minimum  of  recognition,  and  that  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  Louis  Napoleon  asks  :  “  Vous  restez  hmgtemps  d  PariSf 
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Madame?  ”  Lady  Blessington  sinks  to  the  ground  in  a  curtsey 
and  replies  :  “  Jc  crois  que  non.  Et  votis^  Sire?  ”  The  science 
of  rebuke  is  very  closely  bound  up  with  the  art  of  manners. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  Lady  Blessington  was  only  a  little 
more  subtle  than  Duke  William,  while  he  was  a  world  away 
from  his  contemporary,  King  Canute,  at  whose  table  the  com¬ 
pany  was  allowed  to  register  displeasure  against  any  guest  who 
took  a  higher  place  than  was  his  due  by  pelting  him  with  bones. 
It  must  have  been  a  gay  scene,  but  how  they  must  have  hurried 
through  the  meat-course  !  Unless  a  special  bowl  of  bones  was 
kept  in  the  larder  against  need,  the  predecessors  of  electioneering 
eggs. 

This  would  have  made  an  additional  reason  for  the  preliminary 
washing-service  which  figures  for  centuries  on  the  dinner-ritual 
of  the  modern  world.  The  post-prandial  ablution,  appearing 
till  recently  on  private  tables,  and  still  at  royal  and  official 
banquets,  in  the  guise  of  finger-bowls  (with  their  doileys  under 
them,  the  vestige  of  the  towel  that  accompanied  the  basin),  was 
a  necessity  until  long  after  the  fork  had  been  introduced  ;  it  had 
no  guise  of  courtesy  or  anything  but  sheer  personal  convenience 
while  people  still  dipped  their  food  from  a  common  dish  with 
their  fingers. 

The  great  fork  question  is  a  pleasant  subject  for  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  inevitable  that  Thomas  Coryat  should  be  mentioned, 
so  it  seems  wise  to  get  that  over.  He  did  meet  with  forks  in 
Italy  and  bring  one  home  and  get  himself  teased  about  it,  just 
as  Americans  were  teased  about  wrist-watches  until  well  through 
the  war-years.  But  there  were  forks  in  England  in  Anglo-Saxon 
days,  though  they  were  only  used  for  serving  fruit  and  meat. 
Why  this  method  of  ameliorating  the  greasy  side  of  dinner 
should  have  been  denied  to  the  individual  diner  for  five  hundred 
years  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

When  it  did  come,  it  was  welcomed  so  fervently  that  it  became 
a  storm  centre  for  a  new  set  of  manners.  It  was  always  to  be 
used  in  preference  to  the  knife  or  the  spoon,  and  never  with  the 
spoon.  It  had  to  be  used  for  peas  (in  Victorian  days),  but  there 
was  a  painful  transition  period  when  the  two-pronged  fork  made 
peas  practically  uneatable  for  the  genteel.  Readers  of  Cranford 
will  remember  that  the  only  solution  was  provided  by  the  fact 
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that  with  such  old-fashioned  forks  went  broadly  round-ended 
knives.  This  explains  the  mystery  that  has  troubled  many 
moderns  :  To  eat  peas  with  a  knife  is  a  solecism,  but  is  it  not 
also  a  magnificent  work  of  skill  ?  No,  evidently  not ;  they 
had  good  knives  for  pea-eating  once. 

So  late  as  i860  the  convenience  of  the  knife  as  a  vehicle  ’twixt 
plate  and  lip  is  vaunted  by  an  American  writer  intrepid  enough 
to  call  his  book  The  Perfect  Gentleman.  He  says  “  it  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  proper  to  use  your  knife  to  convey  food  to  your  mouth. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  arbitrary  and  perhaps  least  sensible 
rules  of  table  etiquette.  The  reason  for  it  probably  is  that  in 
conveying  food  to  the  mouth  on  a  knife  it  is  in  some  danger  of 
falling  off  and  dropping  back  into  the  plate  or  on  the  table.  The 
knife  is  used  for  cutting,  and  the  fork  or  spoon  for  feeding.  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Dean  Swift  used  to  pay  little  attention  to  this  form 
of  etiquette  ;  but  as  you  are  neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor  Dean 
Swift  it  is  doubtful  if  you  can  afford  to  disregard  it.”  A  curious 
brace  of  names  ;  both  of  them  two-pronged  forks  themselves, 
having  ready  recourse  to  comfortably  rounded  knives. 

The  sanitary  and  protocol  aspects  of  table  manners  are  inter¬ 
esting,  but  the  real  human  side  of  the  matter  is  concerned  with 
courtesy,  including  hospitality.  A  gentleman  has  been  defined 
as  one  who  makes  the  fewest  number  uneasy.  That  covers  all 
the  laws  of  hospitality  and  all  the  laws  of  the  table.  A  great 
deal  of  dead  wood  has  gathered  round  the  green,  but  the  green 
is  plentiful  still.  One  cannot  try  to  find  out  why  it  is  murder  in 
Brittany  to  turn  the  loaf  down,  why  to  help  you  to  salt  is  to 
help  you  to  sorrow,  or  why  caraway  used  to  be  served  at  dessert, 
without  coming  upon  evidence  that  the  usages  of  the  table  are 
in  their  degree  as  respectable  an  issue  from  the  tribal  mind  as 
the  edict  against  murder.  Even  their  tides  are  interesting ;  in 
1886  people  were  not  pressed  to  eat  as  they  had  been  half  a 
century  before,  when  the  host  brought  every  dish  to  the  notice 
of  each  guest,  and  almost  insisted  on  a  second  portion  of  every¬ 
thing  being  consumed.  One  can  perhaps  trace  in  this  the 
influence  of  the  more  prosperous  era  upon  manners.  In  the 
early  hard  times  it  was  vulgar  to  eat  much,  as  though  one  were 
hungry  ;  that  might  have  argued  the  poverty  it  was  courteous 
to  conceal. 
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Times  had  changed,  and  therefore  manners  were  easier,  in 
the  eighties  ;  also,  a  trace  of  hurry  was  already  observable  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  period. 

This  trace  was  to  become  the  whirlpool,  the  gallopade,  the 
stampede,  the  dam-burst,  of  today.  Of  course,  it  has  swept  the 
old  manners  away  with  it,  as  it  has  swept  everything  else.  There 
is  no  time  for  them.  How  long  did  a  curtsey  take  to  one  person  ? 
Longer  than  “  hallo,  chaps  !  ”  and  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  a  whole 
roomful.  Madame  de  Genlis  records  with  approval  that  at  the 
French  court,  unless  there  was  a  reigning  monarch  present, 
the  hostess  had  a  lady  at  each  side  of  her  ;  it  would  have  been 
unbecoming  for  her  to  ask  any  man  to  sit  next  her  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  In  Victorian  times  dinner  took  two  hours,  a  banquet 
three  or  four.  Nobody  has  the  time,  the  patience,  or  the 
digestion  for  such  meals  today.  The  new  menu,  the  new  hospit¬ 
ality,  gaily  casual,  and  the  new  income,  are  alike  against  formality. 
Let  it  go,  nobody  wants  starch  ;  but  it  would  be  a  pity  if  courtesy 
went  with  it. 

Formality  is  the  bugbear  of  the  post-war  period.  It  is  true 
that  it  was  very  largely  an  empty  weariness.  It  survived  its 
usefulness,  which  was  undoubted  after  the  freedom  of  the 
Stuart  times.  Like  the  lilies  and  languors  of  the  Aesthetes, 
which  exaggerated  themselves  in  proportion  to  the  robust 
horrors  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  formalism  in  manners  exag¬ 
gerated  itself  in  proportion  to  the  license  it  combated.  Every 
new  movement  has  to  state  itself  in  terms,  not  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merit,  but  of  the  hostility  it  has  to  meet  before  it  can 
establish  the  merit.  If  the  Caroleans  made  love  at  table  the 
Georgians  would  behave  as  though  love  were  non-existent,  at 
table  or  anywhere  else.  Nothing  less  would  drive  the  unseemly 
creature  from  the  dining-room.  Only  the  coming  of  Table- 
Talk  to  replace  Genteel  Conversation  saved  the  institution  of 
dinner  from  losing  its  place  as  a  social  institution. 

In  Victorian  times  the  pleasure  of  being  weighty  was  much  in 
favour.  Table,  chairs,  linen,  silver,  glass,  china,  food,  conversa¬ 
tion,  people  and  their  clothes,  were  all  solid.  The  last  bubble 
had  gone  with  Lamb  and  Hazlitt.  At  intellectual  tables  the 
Victorian  giants  played  Sir  Oracle,  and  any  dog  that  might 
bark  was  heavily  chained  in  a  massive  kennel.  At  the  tables 
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of  those  who  considered  intellect  untrustworthy,  or  did 
not  consider  it  at  all,  Dombey  or  Barnes  Newcome  reigned. 
Not,  perhaps,  Mr.  Dombey,  who  never  drew  breath,  and 
could  therefore  be  eaten  by  the  strictest  vegetarian,  but  Dom¬ 
bey  ism. 

Against  this  long  term  of  office  of  the  formal  the  present 
tendency  is  one  of  quite  comprehensible  rejection.  But  it 
would  be  lamentable  if  the  rage  of  Cromwell  were  allowed  to 
dominate  (as  it  already  tries  to  do)  the  warriors.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  beauty  and  knowledge  is  a  sin  not  forgiven  by  succeed¬ 
ing  generations.  Omar,  who  burned  the  library  of  Alexandria, 
Cromwell,  whose  men  smashed  every  breakable  work  of  art 
they  could  see,  did  damage  to  the  world  which  it  will  not  ever 
mend.  Somebody  should  try  and  keep  table-manners  from 
over-stating  their  case  ;  from  stabling  horses  where  there  should 
be  tall  lights  and  sounds  of  praise. 

It  is  an  understood  fact  that  today  a  dinner-table  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  people  enjoying  themselves  because  there  are  so 
few  restraints  to  irk  them.  In  a  restaurant  they  get  up  to  dance. 
Everywhere  they  smoke  between  courses,  and  in  some  places 
during  them,  causing  turbulence  in  the  thoughts,  and  some¬ 
times  in  the  bodily  feelings,  of  those  who  have  minds  to  imagine, 
and  noses  to  detect,  the  warfare  of  flavours.  What  cooks  think 
about  it  cannot  be  reported  here. 

The  carving  pages  of  eight  hundred  years  ago,  youths  so 
savage  that  they  had  to  be  told  to  hand  meat  with  the  left  hand 
(the  only  instance  of  this  otherwise  dishonoured  member  being 
given  an  honourable  duty),  because  they  held  the  knife  with  the 
right  hand,  which  also  blew  their  noses,  were  told  not  to  comb 
their  hair  in  the  dining-room.  The  modern  siren  combs  it 
over  the  table.  She  there  performs  other  rites  of  the  toilet 
which  make  it  clear  that  she  is  too  proud  to  hide  the  fact  that 
she  has  something  to  alter. 

It  was  laid  down  centuries  ago,  in  the  then  centre  of  good 
manners,  France,  that  it  was  not  courteous  to  announce  aver¬ 
sions  from  this  or  that  kind  of  food  ;  that  these  were  mostly 
imaginary,  and  should  be  corrected  in  youth  ;  but  if  the  disgust 
was  invincible  one  should  let  it  lie  on  the  plate,  hand  the  plate 
to  the  footman  unseen,  and  make  play  with  eating  something 
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else  meanwhile.  These  ordinances  were  also  being  taught 
forty  years  ago,  and  even  later. 

There  were  also  rules  governing  conversation  at  table,  which 
was  never,  however  remotely,  to  touch  on  the  ailments  of  those 
present,  or  their  incomes,  nor  on  the  private  affairs  of  anyone. 
Not  to  backbite  at  table  was  a  cardinal  rule  a  very  long  time 
ago,  and  also  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  nowadays  it  is  difficult 
to  rule  out  what  one  can  only  call  frontbiting,  since  the  sub¬ 
jects  gladly  provide  all  the  information  themselves,  and  welcome 
discussion  of  all  they  do  and  feel.  “  langylle  nether  with  lak 
nor  lylle  ”  was  a  good  rule,  but  nobody  now  minds  a  dash  of 
row-making  at  table.  (Row  pronounced  as  in  thou,  combined 
word  as  in  laugh-making,  fun-making,  joy-making,  or  the  very 
exact  sick-making.) 

As  for  ailments,  we  shouldn’t  have  much  to  talk  about  except 
Bernard  Shaw  and  the  talkies  and  income  tax  and  the  cricket 
score,  should  we,  if  we  didn’t  tell  about  our  something  itis  or 
our  chronic  what-aesia  ?  From  our  sufferings  to  our  diet  is 
nothing  of  a  step  ;  and  the  necessity  for  being  a  siren,  not  only 
in  hair-combings  but  in  figure,  has  added  another  item  to  the 
complicated  job  of  the  hostess,  who  must  cater  for  all  the  won’ts 
and  can’ts  and  mustn’ts  of  a  tableful  of  people  who  have  never 
been  brought  to  enjoy  what  some  youthful  whim  first  made  them 
refuse. 

As  for  money,  admittedly  we  have  to  talk  about  it,  or  at  least 
allow  it  a  page-boy’s  privilege  of  presence  in  the  background  of 
our  talk. 

There  is  so  much  enjoyment  in  turning  over  old  idols  that  one 
understands  the  existence  of  such  large  numbers  of  people  who, 
exasperated  by  the  middle-people’s  clinging  to  old  forms,  think 
it  well-bred  to  be  bad-mannered.  Or  at  least  intelligent.  Let 
them  be  patient.  So  far  as  one  can  see  no  forms  of  the  old  code 
will  be  left  before  long,  except  perhaps  the  excellent  one  of 
enjoying  oneself,  furthering  acquaintance  and  friendship,  and 
thus  adding  to  the  amenities  of  life.  To  eat  what  is  put  before 
one  would  add  a  good  deal  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  pro¬ 
spective  and  actual  hostess,  but  we  may  come  back  to  that.  In 
the  meanwhile  let  us  remember  that  in  Herculaneum  untidy 
ways  were  kindly  catered  for  in  advance,  by  architects  who  laid 
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down  floors  representing  in  mosaic  the  remains  of  a  feast,  as 
dropped  by  guests. 

And  let  us  quite  honestly  admit  that  the  old  etiquette  book 
which  adjured  us  not  to  chuckle  and  rub  our  stomachs  when 
anything  we  particularly  liked  was  put  on  the  table,  sinned 
against  the  light.  A  hostess  who  had  cooked  that  dish  would 
ask  of  us  nothing  better.  And  in  the  East,  from  which  came  our 
manners,  is  it  not  still  the  rule  to  eructate  as  loudly  as  possible 
to  show  how  much  we  have  enjoyed  our  food  ?  We  may  yet 
take  our  tabloids  with  audible  gusto. 


Since  tiie  FortmgMLy  Remew  went  Uj  jires' 
bjclky  Fa&iia  luii  resigned  the  prem  cidup 
liis  action  gives  the  more  point  to  our  curres- 
puudenfs  elucidation  ol  the  Egyptian  situation 
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ISMAIL  SIDKY  PASHA,  Prime  Minister  of  Egypt,  has 
resumed  office  after  an  absence  in  Europe  of  some  four 
months  and  an  abstention  of  nearly  eight  months  from 
active  participation  in  the  government  of  the  country.*  The 
state  of  affairs  that  has  developed  during  his  incapacitation  has 
been  far  from  satisfactory.  To  anyone  who  has  closely  watched 
recent  developments  and  knows  anything  about  the  inner  work¬ 
ing  of  the  Egyptian  political  machine  it  is  abundantly  patent 
that  the  present  condition  of  things  cannot  safely  continue,  that 
a  tightening  up  is  urgently  called  for  in  every  direction.  The 
question  is,  will  Sidky  Pasha  be  able  to  cope  with  this  situation 
or  will  he  be  compelled  to  make  way  for  someone  physically 
better  fitted  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  that  the  immediate 
future  holds  in  store  ? 

Sidky  Pasha  has  done  admirable  work  since  he  took  office  in 
June,  1930,  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  King  Fuad,  whose 
prerogatives  the  Wafd  had  threatened  after  the  abortive  treaty 
negotiations  between  its  head,  Nahas  Pasha  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
then  British  Foreign  Secretary.  His  personality,  courage  and 
ability  undoubtedly  saved  the  situation,  immediately  for  his 
sovereign,  since  his  firmness  stultified  the  revolutionary  efforts 
of  the  Wafd,  and  in  due  course  for  his  country,  since  his  financial 
acumen  has  mitigated  the  effects  of  an  acute  economic  crisis. 

Gradually  he  drew  towards  him  the  more  influential  person¬ 
alities  in  the  opposition.  He  reformed  the  Constitution  and  the 
Electoral  Law  so  that,  without  touching  the  essential  principles 
of  the  rights  of  the  people,  both  became  more  consistent  with 
the  intellectual  and  social  level  of  the  country.  Within  a  year 
parliamentary  government  was  restored  and  Sidky  Pasha, 
through  his  new  party,  the  Shaab,  and  the  Ittihad  or  Union 

*  He  bad  a  stroke  on  January  26th  last. 
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party,  which  co-operated  with  it,  had  obtained  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  Chamber.  This,  together  with  the  lively  support 
of  the  foreign  business  communities,  who  had  great  faith  in  his 
financial  ability  and  his  forceful  character,  enabled  him  to  con¬ 
solidate  his  position  and  become  the  power  in  the  land. 

Only  a  man  with  the  physical  and  intellectual  capacity  of 
Sidky  Pasha  could  have  achieved  such  results  in  so  short  a  time. 
But  eighteen  hours^  intensive  daily  work,  coupled  with  the 
anxiety  of  the  situation  and  an  active  social  life,  was  bound  to 
leave  its  traces.  Already  before  his  final  breakdown  he  was 
showing  signs  of  the  strain  of  office. 

One  noticeable  symptom  was  his  growing  sensibility  towards 
anything  which  savoured  at  all  of  criticism.  Not  a  statement, 
however  trivial,  was  made  which  might  be  construed  in  any 
way  as  a  reflection  on  his  administration  but  an  official  ddmenti 
followed  immediately.  So  much  so  that  his  Cabinet  has  come 
to  be  dubbed  the  “  Cabinet  anx  dimentis  ”. 

Another  indication  that  his  sense  of  realities  was  not  what  it 
had  been  was  the  libel  action  he  brought  eighteen  months  ago 
against  Mohamed  Mahmud  Pasha,  the  Liberal  leader  and  former 
Prime  Minister.  Friendly  representations  that,  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Egyptian  law  allows  such  cases  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  and  reported,  his  lawsuit  could  do  him  social  and  political 
harm,  were  of  no  avail.  Only  just  before  he  sailed  for  Europe 
last  summer  did  he  recognize  whither  it  was  leading  him.  A 
meeting  was  arranged  with  Mahmud  Pasha,  when  they  shook 
hands  and  the  personal  quarrel  was  settled,  though,  of  course, 
they  remain  political  antagonists.  Sidky  Pasha  withdrew  the 
case.  But  his  gesture  could  not  fail,  in  a  country  like  Egypt,  to 
be  interpreted  as  weakness.  It  did  not  improve  the  already 
diminishing  authority  of  his  government. 

Even  before  his  illness  dissatisfaction  was  noticeable  within 
his  own  party.  Many  of  his  supporters  disapproved  of  the 
“  ramps  ”  of  which  his  administration  was  accused.  Signs 
were  not  wanting  of  growing  lukewarmness  among  the  Itti- 
hadists.  Information  was  leaking  out  to  show  that  corruption, 
which,  it  is  true,  can  never  be  entirely  eradicated  in  an  Oriental 
country,  was  rife  to  an  extent  never  known  since  the  Occupation 
started.  There  was  restlessness  among  the  foreign  communities, 
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without  whose  support  Sidky  Pasha  could  never  have  survived 
the  early  difficult  days  of  his  regime. 

This  decrease  in  foreign  confidence  had  been  accentuated  by 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  “  Badari  Affair  ”  and — another 
indication  of  lack  of  political  vision — by  the  attempts  to  circum¬ 
vent  the  Capitulations*  in  the  matter  of  new  taxation  applicable 
to  foreigners,  which  necessitated  official  protests  from  the 
diplomatic  representatives. 

The  details  of  the  Badari  Affair, j-  which  aroused  much  feeling, 
were  ventilated  in  the  press  at  the  time.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Sidky  Pasha  seemed  to  prefer  to  dispense  with  two  colleagues — 
Abdel  Fattah  Yehia  Pasha,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Ali 
Maher  Pasha,  Minister  for  Justice — ^to  whose  presence  the 
Cabinet  largely  owed  the  respect  and  authority  it  enjoyed,  rather 
than  admit  that  the  provincial  authorities  had  resorted  to  any 
questionable  methods  in  dealing  with  criminals  and  suspects. 
His  handling  of  the  incident  was  an  error  of  judgment,  aptly 
described  by  a  foreign  observer  as  a  case  of  “  trop  (Taudace  et 
pas  assez  de  courage.**^ 

His  unfortunate  illness — a  veritable  calamity  for  the  country 
in  the  midst  of  its  acute  economic  crisis — merely  served  to 
emphasize  the  defects  that  had  already  crept  into  the  system. 
The  regime  he  had  set  up  had  become  a  one-man  regime.  His 
outstanding  ability  had  made  him  the  hub  around  which  every¬ 
thing  revolved.  His  strong  personality  had  tended  gradually  to 
deprive  colleagues  and  subordinates  of  all  initiative  or  sense 
of  responsibility.  To  such  an  extent  had  everyone  come  to 
depend  on  him  that  the  most  technical  questions  were  often  not 
settled  by  the  responsible  Minister  until  he  had  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  consulting  the  Premier. 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  this  dynamic  force  produced  a 
general  state  of  paralysis  in  the  government.  For  some  time 
no  decision  could  be  obtained  on  any  point.  Ever  since  there 

•  Contrary  to  what  Government  sp>okesmen  insinuate,  foreigners  in  Egypt  pay  exactly 
the  same  taxes  as  the  indigenous  population. 

t  In  rejecting  the  appeal  against  sentences  by  the  Assize  Court  lodged  by  two  Egyptians 
accused  of  murdering  a  Mamur  (District  Officer)  the  Court  of  Cassation  recorded  its  regret 
that  the  law  debarred  it  from  reducing  the  punishment  and  its  opinion  that  the  lower 
court  should  have  taken  into  consideration  the  evidence  of  provocation  presented  by  the 
fact  that  the  accused  had  been  tortured. 

{  It  is  significant  that  the  sentences  were  subsequently  reduced  by  the  exercise  of  the 
Royal  prerogative. 
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has  been  growing  demoralization  in  the  administrations,  a  lack 
of  discipline  in  the  majority  party  and  in  Parliament.  Con¬ 
troversial  questions  have  been  raised,  and  still  have  to  be  settled, 
that  would  never  have  seen  the  light  of  day,  or  would  have  been 
stifled  at  birth,  had  Sidky  Pasha  been  in  active  control. 

The  reconstruction  of  his  Cabinet  after  the  Badari  Affair  had, 
moreover,  not  been  of  a  nature  to  enhance  its  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  His  choice  of  new  colleagues,  then  and 
later,  to  replace  those  he  had  thrown  over  was  unfortunate  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  The  Cabinet,  in  fact,  no  longer  represents 
the  best  elements  in  the  country.  Even  now,  after  his  resump¬ 
tion  of  office,  it  does  not  enjoy  anything  approaching  its  old 
authority.  There  is  a  lifelessness,  a  lack  of  efficiency  in  the 
administration  seriously  affecting  public  confidence  and  trade. 
The  condition  of  the  fellah  is  deplorable  despite  the  much- 
vaunted  allocation  of  vast  funds  to  relieve  him  and  encourage 
agriculture*  * 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  wiser,  and  more  in  the 
interest  of  the  country,  if  Sidky  Pasha  had  resigned  immediately 
he  fell  ill,  instead  of  trying  to  continue  to  direct  affairs  from  his 
sick  bed  and  from  Europe.  He  would  then  have  made  way  for 
someone  who  could  have  oflSciated  with  all  the  authority  of  an 
active  Prime  Minister  and  so  have  prevented  some,  at  least,  of 
the  “  rot  ”  that  has  since  set  in. 

His  present  decision,  reached  after  much  political  discussion, 
to  resume  office  without  any  change  in  the  cabinet  and  to  retain 
the  portfolio  of  Finance,  in  addition  to  the  Premiership,  is  no 
doubt  prompted  by  his  well-knwon  public-spirit.  But  the 
nature  of  his  recent  illness  makes  this  seem  to  be  asking  too 
much  of  fortune. 

The  situation  is  far  more  difficult  than  that  which  confronted 
him  three  years  ago.  Then  he  had  to  consolidate  his  position 
and  impose  himself  on  the  people.  But  today  he  has  to  regain 
lost  ground  and  revitalize  a  demoralized  administration — 
psychologically  quite  another  proposition,  calling  for  even  more 
physical  and  moral  strength  than  he  enjoyed  before  his  illness. 
A  difficult  Parliamentary  situation,  with  at  least  one  major 

*  As  much  as  L.E.  11,000.000  has  been  allocated,  mostly  from  the  Reserve.  It  is  com* 
plained  that  a  large  portion  has  been  used  for  political  purposes,  to  encourage  support  of 
the  regime  and  tempt  opponents  to  come  over  or  retire  from  active  politics. 
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question — the  Presidency  of  the  Chamber — likely  to  provoke 
serious  conflict,  and  a  series  of  delicate  international  problems 
threaten  further  to  complicate  the  already  heavy  task  of  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Egypt. 

An  important  point  to  be  considered  is  that  in  two  years 
Egypt  will  be  faced  with  general  elections,  which  in  certain 
circumstances  might  vitally  affect  the  future  of  the  country. 

Although  the  regime  has  operated  for  three  years,  it  has  not 
made  any  fundamental  change  in  the  political  position.  True, 
there  has  been  a  split  in  the  Wafd,  the  one  militant  opposing 
party,  and  its  more  reasonable  heads  have  severed  themselves 
from  Nahas  Pasha  and  his  extremist  companions.  But  they 
have  done  practically  nothing  to  establish  themselves  as  a 
political  force  beyond,  like  the  Liberals,  making  their  peace 
with  the  Palace,  which  must  ever  remain  the  great  factor  in  the 
political  situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Wafd  retains  its  place  in  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  masses.  In  the  popular  mind  it  is  still  identified 
with  the  great  Zaghlul,  who  was  almost  deified.  It  constitutes 
a  sort  of  fetish,  the  force  of  which  no  amount  of  folly  on  the 
part  of  Nahas  Pasha  can  affect  and  the  influence  of  which  it  will 
take  generations  to  destroy. 

The  Wafd  owes  its  hold  on  the  country  to  two  further  factors. 
Firstly,  unlike  those  of  any  other  party,  its  leaders  are  of  demo¬ 
cratic  origin  and  seem  to  know  instinctively  how,  on  occasion, 
to  make  the  direct  appeal  to  the  masses.  Secondly,  it  exercises 
a  strong  intimidatory  influence  over  all  classes. 

In  Egypt  everyone  rushes  to  the  l  escue  of  the  strong.  As 
soon  as  a  non-Wafd  government  displays  any  weakness  there 
is  a  tendency  to  hedge  and  a  visible  slide  towards  the  Wafd. 
None  forgets  that  during  each  of  its  terms  of  office  the  Wafd 
revenged  itself  cruelly  on  all  who  had  resisted  it.  Numbers  of 
Egyptians  remember  the  vacillation  of  British  policy,  which  in 
the  past  has  laid  them  at  the  mercy  of  the  Wafd  after  having 
loyally  supported  an  orderly  government.  The  present  regime 
gained  its  ascendancy  not  so  much  because  its  politics  appealed 
to  its  supporters,  as  because  it  was  strong  and  seemed  likely  to 
last.  The  obvious  weakening  in  its  position  has  caused  the 
support  it  has  hitherto  enjoyed  to  waver.  Any  continuation  of 
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this  condition  of  things  must  turn  to  the  benefit  of  the  Wafd  in 
the  long  run. 

At  the  last  elections  both  the  Wafd  and  the  Liberals  abstained 
on  the  ground  that  participation  would  mean  acceptance  of  the 
new  Constitution  and  Electoral  Law  of  which  they  disapproved. 
They  have  since  realized  their  tactical  error.  Both  parties  will 
most  certainly  find  an  excuse  to  go  back  on  their  decision  of  1931 
and  seek  the  suffrages  of  the  people.  The  Liberals  are  not  likely 
to  obtain  many  seats.  It  will  be  a  different  story  with  the  Wafd, 
unless  the  country  has  in  the  meantime  been  organized  by  a 
strong  government  which  will  control  the  elections. 

The  foregoing  may  appear  to  be  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
constitutional  government  which  ^provide  that  the  electorate 
should  be  left  free  from  administrative  pressure.  But  Egypt 
has  at  all  times  been  a  land  of  paradox.  It  is  actually  for  the 
good  of  constitutional  government  that  administrative  control 
should  be  exercised  over  the  electorate.  That,  under  existing 
conditions,  is  the  sole  means  for  ensuring  that  the  electors  do 
not  give  their  votes  to  candidates  whose  return  would  inevitably 
herald  the  substitution  of  anarchy  for  an  orderly  regime. 

If  the  electorate  were  left  free  from  any  administrative  direc¬ 
tion  this  would  mean  (Egypt  has  witnessed  more  than  one 
example  of  this)  not  that  voters  would  be  free  to  vote  in  the  sense 
we  understand,  but  that  the  Wafd  would  be  free  to  exercise  the 
intimidation  with  which  it  has  ever  been  identified,  and  which 
would  produce,  as  before,  an  overwhelming  majority  for  its 
candidates  in  almost  every  constituency. 

The  return  of  the  Wafd  would  be  disastrous  for  Egypt  and 
Great  Britain.  Not  only  would  there  be  a  revival  of  the  era  of 
chaos  and  disorder  and  mad  spending,  to  which  Sidky  Pasha  so 
admirably  put  an  end  three  years  ago,  but  a  critical  situation 
affecting  the  position  of  the  Sovereign  would  immediately  arise. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  basically  the  Wafd  is  republican,  Nahas 
Pasha  and  his  colleagues  will  certainly  avenge  themselves  for 
their  fall  from  power  in  1930,  when  they  tried  to  force  the  King 
to  approve  of  legislation,  to  which,  in  the  interests  of  the  country, 
he  very  rightly  objected.  They  will  at  once  call  upon  him  to 
sign  that  legislation  and  decree  a  return  to  the  1923  Constitution, 
which  gives  them  more  power  than  the  present  one. 
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Either  of  these  eventualities  would  bring  in  its  train  a  con¬ 
flict  between  Throne  and  Parliament,  which  no  sensible  Egyptian 
desires  to  see.  In  the  circumstances  the  weakening,  which  the 
present  Cabinet  has  undergone,  is  a  serious  matter  calling  for 
urgent  attention.  Either  Sidky  Pasha  must  reinforce  his  Cabinet 
so  that  it  regains  its  lost  authority  and  cleanse  the  Augean  stables, 
the  condition  of  which  has  so  affected  the  prestige  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  or  there  must  be  an  entirely  new  Cabinet,  composed 
of  reputable  men,  capable  of  organizing  the  country  politically, 
of  impressing  the  people  with  their  strength  and  their  authority, 
and  of  making  it  impossible  for  the  Wafd  to  reassert  its  hold  on 
the  electorate. 

In  view  of  his  exceptional  ability,  which  is  an  asset  to  Egypt 
at  the  present  juncture,  one  would  like  to  see  Sidky  Pasha  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  so  as  to  be  able  to  re-establish  the  authority  of 
the  government  and  direct  the  next  elections.  But  there  is 
unfortunately  good  reason  to  foresee  that  he  will  not  stand  the 
pace,  and  that  long  before  that  event  a  new  pilot  will  have  to  be 
sought.  The  question  should  therefore  be  faced  today  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  government  that  will  follow. 

The  majority  of  thinking  Egyptians  agree  that  the  regime 
introduced  by  Sidky  Pasha  responds  better  to  the  needs  of  the 
country  than  the  1923  one  ;  that  tinkering  with  the  Constitution 
every  few  years  or  whenever  a  new  Cabinet  is  imminent  cannot 
be  tolerated  ;  and  that,  for  the  good  of  law,  order  and  progress, 
the  present  regime  must  continue  until  Parliament,  if  it  sees  fit, 
can  alter  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  in  a  constitutional  manner 
at  the  end  of  the  statutory  period  of  ten  years  from  its  promulga¬ 
tion. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  change  in  regime,  a 
national  cabinet  of  all  parties  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question. 
Indeed,  it  is  absurd  ever  to  entertain  the  idea  of  such  a  com¬ 
bination  in  Egypt,  where  personalities  and  not  principles  count 
in  politics,  and  personal  ambitions  and  personal  animosities 
eclipse  all  considerations  of  national  interest.  Herein  lies, 
moreover,  the  reason  why,  under  present-day  conditions,  treaty 
negotiations  are  foredoomed  to  failure. 

It  is  not  because  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  Imperial  and 
foreign  interests  cuts  across  the  demands  of  Egyptian  negotia- 


tors.  It  is  because,  on  the  one  hand  there  are  Egyptian  elements, 
which,  having  special  interests  at  stake,  will  never  allow  a  treaty 
to  go  through,  however  much  they  may  pay  lip-service  to  the 
idea  of  a  settlement  of  outstanding  Anglo-Egyptian  questions, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  however  favourable  might  be  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  any  negotiator  might  secure,  all  his  political  oppo¬ 
nents  would  criticize  and  damn  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  Egyptian 
public,  merely  because  acceptance  would  accord  him  the  credit 
of  successful  negotiation  which  each  of  them  covets  for  himself. 

It  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Liberals  would  come  into 
any  combination — though  they  have  changed  their  minds  so 
often  that  nothing  should  surprise  one.  The  Wafd  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question. 

The  Cabinet,  whether  reorganized  or  an  entirely  new  one, 
must  therefore  continue  to  be  of  the  same  complexion,  i.e.,  a 
coalition  of  the  Shaab  and  the  Ittihad  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two 
independents  and  dissentient  Wafdists.  The  only  change  might 
be  that  instead  of  being  Shaab- Ittihad  it  might  be  Ittihad- 
Shaab. 

But  whatever  development  the  situation  may  undergo  in  the 
matter  of  Ministerial  composition,  the  country  will  be  under  a 
dictatorship.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  people  makes  that 
the  only  form  of  government  standing  any  chance  of  success. 
Egypt’s  history,  since  Parliamentary  government  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1924,  is  there  to  confirm  this.  Each  of  the  Wafd 
regimes,  1924,  1926-8  and  1930,  was  of  that  character.  The 
intervening  governments  have,  with  but  one  exception,  been 
official  dictatorships.  Even  Sidky  Pasha’s  regime  developed 
into  a  dictatorship,  enforced,  it  is  true,  under  the  cloak  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government — much  like  what  is  being  done  in 
Persia — but  none  the  less  a  dictatorship,  under  which  the  Palace 
has  come  to  take  a  more  prominent  share  in  the  administration 
than  has  ever  been  known  before. 

The  position  in  this  respect  is  not  likely  to  change  under  the 
present  or  the  coming  cabinet.  It  is,  indeed,  not  so  certain  that 
a  regime  in  which  the  Palace  plays  a  dominant  part  is  not  after 
all  the  best  for  the  country,  provided,  of  course,  that  there  is 
some  counterpoise  to  prevent  abuse  of  power  by  Palace  officials. 

In  the  circumstances  the  new  High  Commissioner  will  find 
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himself  called  upon  to  take  a  far  more  active  interest  in  Egyptian 
affairs  than  his  immediate  predecessor  was  allowed  to  do.  There 
will  be  no  official  change  in  policy.  But  given  the  present 
political  situation  in  Egypt  and  the  special  position  Great  Britain 
enjoys  in  the  Nile  Valley,  a  change  in  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
British  representative  in  Cairo  will  be  inevitable. 

Such  a  change  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Egypt,  for  it  would 
ensure  a  more  just  and  less  oppressive  government  of  the 
people.  Incidentally  it  would  enhance  British  prestige. 

Memories  may  be  short  in  the  East.  But  old  habits  of  thought 
persist.  The  British  Government  may  say,  and  sincerely  mean 
it,  that  it  is  maintaining  a  neutral  position.  Yet,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue,  as  of  old,  to  be  regarded  by  the  people — and  this  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  classes — as  the 
arbiter  in  every  question  that  arises. 

The  strict  neutrality  which  Sir  Percy  Loraine  was  ordered  to 
adopt  has  not  prevented  Great  Britain  from  being  held  respon¬ 
sible  by  the  Egyptian  nation  and  the  foreign  communities  for 
all  the  “  ramps  ”  of  the  present  Government.  Great  Britain 
has  to  bear  the  odium  of  the  errors  of  omission  and  commission 
of  the  Sidky  Cabinet,  just  as  if  the  High  Commissioner  enjoyed 
all  the  authority  which  was  his  attribute  until  the  policy  of 
strict  neutrality  was  decreed  three  years  ago.  It  is,  moreover, 
not  as  if  this  abstention  has  in  any  way  benefited  Egypt.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  responsible  for  the  maladministration 
which  exists  today. 

The  lesson  of  the  past  four  years,  therefore,  is  that  if  Great 
Britain  is  to  do  her  duty  to  Egypt,  to  the  Empire  and  to  the 
foreign  interests  she  has  undertaken  to  defend,  she  cannot  dis¬ 
interest  herself  in  everyday  developments  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Nile,  as  she  has  done  since  1930.  She  must  act,  as  she  had 
always  acted  up  to  then,  as  guide,  philosopher  and  friend,  on 
occasion  as  counterpoise,  even  dictator,  which  is  what  the 
majority  of  Egyptians  desire  in  their  inmost  hearts  to  see, 
though  none  of  them  dare  say  so. 
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By  Captain  Liddell  Hart 

HOW  many  people  realize  that  the  British  share  in  the  War, 
and  its  effect  on  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  was  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  a  Frenchman — before  the  War  arrived  ? 
That  man  of  destiny  was  named  Ferdinand  Foch.  In 
the  War  he  became  famous  as  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Allied  Armies.  But  his  greatest  influence  on  history,  especially 
our  history,  was  achieved  several  years  before  1914,  when  he 
was  a  comparatively  obscure  French  general,  known  only  to 
military  students. 

Foch  was  born  at  a  time  when  a  new  view  of  history  was 
becoming  popular — the  idea  that  movements  are  independent 
of  individual  men,  that  “  the  Captains  and  the  Kings  ”  count  for 
little,  and  that  the  tide  of  history  flows  on  unperturbed  by  their 
broils.  Foch’s  career  was  to  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  “  evolu¬ 
tionary  ”  history.  While  currents  may  create  opportunities,  it 
is  men  who  take  or  miss  those  opportunities.  And  history  may 
be  utterly  changed  by  the  way  they  are  taken  or  missed.  The 
story  of  the  nations  has  many  examples,  of  which  Foch’s  career 
was  but  the  latest. 

Can  one  believe  that  the  history  of  the  world  would  have  been 
the  same  if  the  Persians  had  conquered  Greece  ?  If  Hannibal 
had  won  at  Zama  ?  or  if  Napoleon  had  been  killed  at  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  ?  Again,  is  it  likely  that  our  own  history  would  have  been 
unaffected  if  William  of  Normandy,  who  was  to  become  fixed 
on  every  schoolboy’s  mind  as  “  the  Conqueror  ”,  had  been  beaten 
at  Hastings  ? 

But  even  those  who  realize  how  often  history  has  turned  on 
such  cataclysmic  events  are  apt  to  overlook  the  part  that  some 
military  novelty  has  played  in  their  course.  It  is  our  romantic 
habit  to  ascribe  the  issue  to  a  flash  of  inspiration,  when  in  reality 
it  has  been  due  to  seeds  long  sown,  to  the  previous  development  of 
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some  new  military  practice  by  the  victors,  or  to  gradual  decay  in 
the  military  system  of  the  losers. 

The  success  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians  was  not  merely  a 
matter  of  a  battle — for  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  but  an  incident 
in  that  tremendous  struggle.  The  real  cause  lay  in  the  superiority 
of  the  Greek  phalanx  and  its  weapon,  the  lo  foot  Doric  spear,  over 
the  inferior  arms  and  formations  of  the  Persians. 

The  Roman  victory  at  Zama,  which  gave  the  Mediterranean 
world  to  Rome,  was  by  no  means  inevitable.  It  was  due  to  a 
man,  Scipio,  who  had  the  insight  to  realize  the  defects  of  Roman 
tactics  and  set  out  patiently  to  develop  a  new  cavalry  arm,  the 
very  arm  by  which  Hannibal  had  previously  conquered  his  country¬ 
men  in  battle  after  battle.  At  Hastings  the  scales  trembled  in 
the  balance  and  were  turned  because  William  profited  by  a 
superior  military  technique  which  he  had  acquired.  The  Spanish 
Armada  offers  another  example  of  the  “  evolutionary  ”  fallacy. 
Can  we  believe  that  the  tide  of  English  history  would  have  flowed 
on  unchanged  if  Drake’s  naval  skill  and  our  superior  seamanship 
had  failed  to  exploit  the  weak  points  of  the  Armada  ?  Again, 
the  course  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  success  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  over  Charles  I,  was  due  above  all  to  the  “  New  Model  ” 
army  which  Cromwell  devised  and  created. 

The  American  Revolution  offers  a  contrasting  example. 
Modem  historians  have  shown  what  a  touch-and-go  affair  it 
was,  and  how  close  the  American  colonies  were  to  collapse.  But 
they  have  failed  to  bring  out  how  greatly  our  disasters  were  due 
to  the  stiff-drilled  formalism  of  our  tactics,  which  in  turn  were 
due  to  an  unthinking  passion  for  Prussian  fashions  which  had 
swept  over  our  generals  as  a  result  of  the  triumphs  of  our  ally, 
Frederick  the  Great.  They  had  hastened  to  copy  the  dress  and 
drill  of  his  troops,  imagining  that  the  secret  of  his  success  lay  in 
these  superficialities  1 

Last  century,  that  historical  best-seller,  J.  R.  Green’s  Short 
History  of  the  British  People^  perpetrated  the  astonishing  remark 
that  war  has  played  a  small  part  in  the  history  of  Europe,  and  our 
own  history  least  of  all.  This  statement  spread  a  delusion.  For 
the  truth  is  that  no  country  has  been  affected  more  by  war  than 
our  own,  and  none  has  profited  more.  And  even  today,  when 
peace  is  certainly  our  supreme  interest,  there  is  perhaps  no 
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greater  danger  than  that  brought  by  the  proverbial  ostrich-like 
disregard  of  this  unpopular  subject.  For  the  menace  of  war  has 
repeatedly  meant  the  disarmament  of  the  pacifist.  Most  of  us 
are  agreed  now  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  old  saying,  “  If  you  wish 
for  peace,  prepare  for  war  **.  But  I  am  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  a  new  saying,  which  is,  “  If  you  wish  for  peace,  understand 
war  ”.  And  the  proof  of  its  truth  is  to  be  found  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  of  the  different  countries  which  deal  with  the  origins  of 
war,  where  time  after  time  one  discovers  that  a  move  for  peace 
was  frustrated  by  so-called  military  reasons  that  could  easily 
have  been  demolished,  if  any  of  the  statesmen  concerned  had 
combined  a  real  understanding  of  war  with  a  wish  for  peace. 

Now,  to  understand  the  fateful  influence  of  Foch  upon  us,  one 
must  first  point  out  our  traditional  method  of  war.  This  was 
based  on  the  use  of  sea-power,  supplemented  by  military  action 
against  the  enemy’s  weak  extremities,  and  the  munitioning  of  our 
allies.  That  method  we  pursued  with  success  for  three  cen¬ 
turies.  First,  against  Spain,  then  against  Holland,  and  finally 
against  France.  In  each  case  our  rivals  dropped  out  because 
they  became  exhausted  in  the  double  effort  to  win  great  victories 
on  land,  while  contending  with  us  for  overseas  prizes.  During 
those  centuries  we  certainly  owed  much  to  geography — not 
least  that  discovery  of  the  New  World,  which  brought  this  island 
from  the  outskirts  of  the  civilized  world  into  the  centre  of  the 
world’s  commercial  routes.  But  if  geography  created  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  us,  it  was  our  traditional  method  of  war  which  ex¬ 
ploited  it.  We  alone  of  the  countries  avoided  the  mirage  of 
“  Continental  victories  In  the  last  war,  however,  we  aban¬ 
doned  our  method — and  in  doing  so  we  spent  the  strength  of 
England. 

That  change  from  all  our  past  history  was  due  above  all  to  the 
influence  of  Foch.  In  1848,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  remarked — 
“  France  needs  a  Napoleon  ”.  She  actually  found  two.  One, 
Napoleon  III,  recreated  the  Empire,  and  then  lost  it  on  the  field 
of  Sedan.  The  second  was  a  humble  civil  servant,  Napoleon  Foch. 
His  son,  Ferdinand,  was  to  command  greater  armies  than  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  to  avenge  the  defeats  suffered  by  the  First 
and  Second  Napoleons — to  gain  for  his  country  more  powerful 
allies  than  she  had  ever  had.  But  in  friendship  he  was  to  cause 
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such  loss  to  England  as  Napoleon  I  in  hatred  never  achieved. 

It  was  environment  above  all  that  moulded  Foch.  It  was  the 
environment  of  childhood  that  moulded  the  young  soldier — the 
environment  of  the  young  soldier  that  moulded  the  Staff  College 
professor,  and  the  Staff  College  professor  who  moulded  the 
fortunes  of  this  country.  As  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Allied 
armies,  Foch,  in  his  own  words,  was  no  more  than  a  conductor  of 
an  orchestra.  But  as  a  teacher  of  war,  his  was  the  hand  that 
rocked  the  cradle — the  cradle  of  the  deep — in  which  we  had  lain 
so  long  securely. 

On  Foch,  as  a  child,  religion  and  Napoleon  were  the  dominant 
influences.  His  family,  devoutly  religious,  were  among  the  first 
to  believe  in  the  vision  of  the  Virgin  of  Lourdes.  In  his  family, 
too,  which  numbered  several  old  soldiers  of  Napoleon,  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  was  full  of  hero-worship. 

Then  came  1870 — a  further  influence.  Foch,  as  a  young 
soldier,  witnessed  the  defeat  and  shame  of  his  country.  Mentally, 
the  result  for  him  was  two-fold.  First,  his  mind  was  filled  hence¬ 
forth  with  the  idea  of  expelling  the  invader  from  the  soil  of 
France.  A  patriotic  idea — but  a  narrow  one.  Secondly,  because 
the  conquering  German  army  was  trained  on  the  doctrines  of 
Clausewitz,  Foch,  like  many  other  French  soldiers,  accepted 
its  victories  as  proof  that  Clausewitz  was  the  authentic  interpreter 
of  Napoleon.  So,  in  the  years  that  followed,  he  carried  even 
further  than  Clausewitz  the  idea  that  the  only  form  of  war  was 
“  absolute  war  ”.  A  war,  in  other  words,  where  the  conductor 
does  not  know  where  to  stop.  Foch  also  carried  to  an  extreme 
the  idea  that  the  only  objective  in  war  was  the  “  main  armed 
forces  ”  of  the  enemy.  He  could  see  nothing  else.  In  theory  it 
may  well  be  true  that  if  you  defeat  the  enemy’s  main  army,  every¬ 
thing  else  falls  of  itself.  In  practice  it  proves  very  difficult  to 
overthrow  it.  For  it  means  that  you  are  attacking  the  enemy 
at  his  strongest. 

Foch’s  own  special  development  of  the  theory  of  Clausewitz 
was  his  emphasis  on  the  will  to  conquer — that  victory  would  rest 
with  the  side  which  had  an  unyielding  determination  not  to 
admit  defeat.  Perhaps  we  may  find  the  explanation  of  this 
excessive  emphasis  on  the  moral  factor  in  a  deep-seated  inferiority 
complex,  resulting  from  the  defeats  of  1870.  It  led  Foch  into 
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becoming  an  apostle  of  the  offensive — to  a  belief  that  the  offensive 
was  the  only  way  to  express  the  will  to  conquer. 

Foch’s  absorption  with  the  moral  side  also  led  to  the  material 
side  being  neglected.  He  was  persuaded,  and  tried  to  persuade 
others,  that  any  improvement  in  firearms  was  bound  to  strengthen 
the  offensive.  Such  an  assumption  was  contrary  to  all  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^where  the  development,  first 
of  the  musket  into  the  rifle,  and  then  of  the  rifle  into  the  machine- 
gun,  made  attacks  more  and  more  difficult  and  costly.  It  was 
left  for  bullets — the  hardest  of  facts — to  disprove  Foch’s  belief 
in  1914. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  : — How  did  Foch  influence  us  ? 
The  study  of  war  in  this  country  was  a  comparatively  new,  and 
rather  shallow  growth  in  the  decade  before  1914.  We  not  only 
copied  our  military  headgear  from  the  Continental,  but  what 
was  under  it.*  Even  the  General  Staff  in  this  country  was  only 
created  in  1904.  Thus  our  theory  of  war  was  in  a  liquid  state, 
awaiting  a  mould. 

The  mould  was  created  already  in  France.  In  1908,  Foch 
became  Commandant  of  the  French  Staff  College,  and  there 
forged  the  doctrines  on  which  the  French  would  go  to  war.  By 
coincidence,  his  opposite  number  in  England,  the  Commandant 
of  our  Staff  College,  was  a  man  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
childhood  by  a  French  governess,  and  had  become  imbued  with 
a  devout  admiration  for  everything  French.  I  speak  of  Sir  Henry 
Wilson — a  man  sparkling  but  unsubstantial. 

As  the  Entente  Cordiale  became  cemented,  Wilson  was  moved 
by  an  impulse  to  visit  Foch.  He  went  to  the  French  Staff  College 
one  morning,  and  was  shown  round,  but  had  rather  a  frigid 
reception.  Undeterred  by  this,  however,  he  came  back  again 
in  the  afternoon,  and  after  listening  to  lectures,  eagerly  jumped  at 
Foch’s  casual  invitation  to  have  a  cup  of  tea  with  him.  Over  the 
tea-table  Foch  gradually  thawed,  and  a  friendship  developed  that 
was  of  vital  consequence.  For  Wilson  became  more  and  more 


•  We  seem  to  have  had  an  almost  pathetic  faith  in  this  imitation  of  hats.  As 
far  on  as  1918,  Sir  Henry  Wilson’s  Diaries  have  told  us  how  in  trying  to  forecast  the 
Germ^  plan  he  got  part  of  his  staff  to  turn  their  hats  back  to  front,  in  order  to 
I(»k  like,  and  try  to  feel  like  Germans.  This  device  did  not  succeed  in  helping 
him  to  foresee  what  the  German  plan  really  would  be. 
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hypnotised  by  Foch’s  personality.  He  brought  French  methods 
over  to  England,  and  planted  them  at  the  Staff  College.  And  to 
this  imitation  he  added  the  unthinking  adoration  of  the  romantic 
lover,  carried  so  far,  indeed,  that  a  few  years  later,  when  visiting 
the  battlefields  of  1870,  he  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  “  La 
France  ”  a  map  of  the  British  concentration  areas  on  French  soil 
in  case  of  war.  It  was  a  poetic  gesture — but  hardly  the  sign  of  a 
calculating  strategist. 

Foch,  on  his  side,  was  certainly  not  carried  away  in  the  same 
manner.  He  preserved  his  power  of  calculation.  When  Wilson 
questioned  him  as  to  the  help  Britain  could  render  France  in  case 
of  war,  he  replied,  “  Send  one  private  soldier.  That  is  all ;  and 
we  will  take  good  care  that  he  gets  killed  ”.  The  remark  gives 
an  insight  into  his  purpose.  He  regarded  the  little  British 
Expeditionary  Forces  as  a  lever  by  which  he  could  throw  the 
whole  weight  of  the  British  people  into  the  Continental  scale. 
But  his  outlook  was  still  narrow — so  narrow  that,  when  reminded 
of  the  help  which  the  British  Navy  might  offer,  he  declared  that 
it  was  not  worth  one  bayonet. 

Meantime,  in  these  years  of  preparation,  Wilson,  in  England, 
promoted  to  a  big  post  at  the  War  Office,  was  working  out  plans 
in  the  minutest  detail — plans  which  made  the  British  Army  an 
appendage  of  the  French,  and  which  were  so  elaborately  organized 
that  no  alternative  course  was  possible  when  war  came.  His 
arrangements  were,  in  1914,  to  prove  a  rope  round  our  neck  that 
could  not  be  loosened.  The  tightness  of  these  ties  was  only 
realized  by  other  soldiers,  and  by  our  statesmen,  when  the  emer¬ 
gency  came. 

What  were  the  consequences  ?  If  we  had  not  gone  in  with 
France,  the  assurances  implied  in  Wilson’s  arrangements  would 
have  laid  us  open  to  justified  reproach.  I  do  not  suggest  we  should 
not  have  gone  in — but  we  were  certainly  so  tied  up  with  France 
by  military,  far  more  than  by  diplomatic,  arrangements,  that  to 
stand  aside  was  almost  impossible. 

Secondly,  those  arrangements  ensured  that  we  had  to  send  our 
Army  to  France  to  share  in  the  French  plan — with  the  con¬ 
sequence  that  the  Belgians  were  left  unsupported.  In  the  light 
of  present  knowledge,  we  can  see  that  if  the  Belgians  had  been 
adequately  supported — as  they  could  easily  have  been — they 
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would  probably  have  brought  the  German  invasion  to  a  halt  on 
the  frontier. 

A  third  consequence  which  followed  was  that  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  by  opening  a  path  through  Belgium,  opened  a  path  across 
the  weakest  part  of  the  French  frontier.  That  meant  that  our 
Army  was  engulfed  in  the  disastrous  French  collapse.  The 
disaster  was  retrieved  on  the  Marne,  but  that  partial  success 
was  not  sufficient  to  release  us  from  our  enforced  role  of  cementing 
the  French  front.  Henceforward  it  meant  that  we  had  to  send 
more  and  more  of  our  forces  to  France,  and  could  spare  only  a 
fraction  for  our  traditional  strategy.  It  meant  that  we  became — 
and  remained — the  junior  partner  of  the  alliance,  whereas  in  all  our 
past  wars  we  had  been  the  senior  partner,  and,  standing  aloof, 
had  been  able  to  call  the  tune.  It  meant  the  starvation  of  the 
Gallipoli  expedition  ;  the  consequent  loss  of  the  Balkans  ;  the 
collapse  of  Russia  ;  and  above  all  a  prolonged  war.  Yet  in  the 
end  it  was  our  naval  blockade,  together  with  the  cutting  away  of 
the  props  of  Germany,  her  junior  partners,  that  decided  the  issue. 

In  the  Western  theatre  during  those  years  our  repeated  and 
incessant  efforts  to  overthrow  the  enemy  at  his  strongest  point 
drained  ourselves.  Yet  the  loss  we  inflicted  in  each  year  of  that 
attrition  struggle  did  not  even  equal  the  annual  intake  of  recruits 
into  the  German  Army  from  youths  reaching  military  age. 
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By  W.  Watkin  Davies 

Few  have  been  the  Englishmen  who,  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
have  had  any  real  grasp  of  the  politics  of  Asia,  either  as 
of  importance  in  themselves  or  as  part  of  the  big  inter¬ 
play  of  world  movements.  The  late  Lord  Curzon  possessed  it ; 
but,  except  in  his  books  and  speeches,  one  searches  in  vain  for 
indications  of  a  thought-out  Asiatic  policy  on  the  part  of  recent 
British  statesmen,  anything  better  than  rule  of  thumb,  or  senti¬ 
mental  partiality  for  Asiatics  who  are  astute  enough  to  do  lip- 
service  to  the  current  catchwords  of  democracy.  Hundreds  of 
volumes  have  been  written  about  the  Peace  Treaties,  Reparations, 
Mandates,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  preoccupations  of  a  distracted 
Europe  ;  but  how  difficult  is  it  to  find  anything  authentic  about 
the  problems  of  Central  Asia  1  The  British  citizen  is  not  given 
the  chance  to  know  about  them.  And  yet,  not  only  are  they 
replete  with  interest  in  themselves,  but  may  easily  turn  out  to 
be  the  factor  insufficient  attention  to  which  dooms  all  our 
dreaming  and  planning  to  ultimate  failure. 

Thus,  among  the  many  intelligent  citizens  of  this  country 
who  are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  the  conflict  at  present  in 
progress  in  the  Far  East,  few,  perhaps,  have  grasped  the  full 
significance  of  the  Mongolian  factor.  Readers  of  Marco  Polo’s 
Travels — a  book  which  perhaps  ranks  next  to  Herodotus  as  the 
greatest  work  of  history  and  travel  combined  ever  written— 
and  students  of  Asiatic  history  in  the  period  between  the  nth 
and  the  17th  centuries,  will  think  of  the  Mongols  as  one  of  the 
most  gifted  and  enterprising  peoples  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  Tamerlane,  with  his  destructive  mania,  and  his  gruesome 
relish  for  colossal  pyramids  of  human  skulls,  doubtless  was 
simply  a  barbarian.  But  we  should  not  be  over-stepping  the 
mark  if  we  were  to  compare  Akbar  to  Charlemagne,  if  we  com¬ 
pared  Jehan  to  Cosimo  de  Medici,  and  if  we  claimed  that  Genghis 
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Khan  was  the  peer  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  superior  of  Napoleon. 
From  the  earliest  dawn  of  history  the  mountains  and  deserts  of 
Central  Asia  have  sent  out  forces,  often  simply  physical,  but 
sometimes  intellectual  and  moral  as  well,  that  have  subjugated 
vast  regions  of  the  earth’s  surface.  For  a  thousand  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  and  for  sixteen  hundred  years  after  it,  there 
was  incessant  conflict  between  the  nomad  and  the  settled  farmer 
and  artisan  ;  a  conflict  between  two  civilizations,  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  whose  life  were  very  different.  We  of  the  West 
have  grown  so  accustomed  to  think  of  international  groupings 
as  consisting  of  states  and  nations  that  we  are  apt  to  pay  too 
little  regard  to  something  much  bigger  and  more  fundamental, 
that  is,  civilizations.  States  may  rise  and  wane ;  even  nations 
can  be  made  and  unmade  ;  but  a  civilization  is  about  the  most 
stable  and  durable  thing  that  man  has  created.  Two  different 
civilizations  will  no  more  mix  than  will  oil  and  water. 

The  Mongols  are  not  a  state  or  a  nation,  but  emphatically 
they  are  a  civilization.  They  were  always  nomads  who  pressed 
upon  the  fringes  of  the  more  settled  communities  of  Southern 
Asia,  eventually  conquering  them  and  assimilating  much  of 
their  culture.  The  mighty  empire  of  Genghis  Khan  in  the 
13th  century  stretched  from  the  Yellow  Sea  to  the  frontiers  of 
Germany,  and  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  tropics.  Its  towns 
were  far  more  splendid  than  the  Rome,  Paris,  London,  or 
Seville  of  that  date.  Its  network  of  great  roads  rivalled  those 
of  the  Roman  Empire  at  their  best.  It  had  a  perfect  postal 
system,  first-rate  administration,  equitable  laws,  and  a  high  level 
of  general  culture.  Recent  historians  have  dispelled  the  myth 
that  its  marvellous  conquests  of  whole  continents  was  simply 
the  outcome  of  irresistible  numbers  and  ruthless  barbarity  ; 
and  have  proved,  on  the  contrary,  that  its  leaders  had  a  consider¬ 
able  knowledge  of  strategy,  as  well  as  a  perfect  understanding  of 
the  internal  and  external  politics  of  the  states  whose  overthrow 
it  happened  to  be  planning.  We  can  no  longer  hold  the  view 
that  Europe  in  the  middle-ages  stood  alone  in  the  world,  holding 
aloft  the  lamp  of  culture  fed  by  the  triple  stream  of  Palestine, 
Greece,  and  Rome.  Ample,  if  belated,  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  Moslem  culture  of  those  days,  and  amends  are  due  in 
equal  measure  to  the  Mongols  of  the  same  period.  It  is  at  least 
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arguable  that,  had  Christendom  possessed  sufficient  missionary 
enthusiasm  and  moral  force  to  avail  itself  of  Kublai  Khan’s 
invitation  to  the  Pope  in  1269  to  send  a  hundred  men  of  learning 
and  ability  to  his  Court  to  treat  of  matters  appertaining  to  the 
moral  and  political  well-being  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  pro¬ 
verbially  impossible  might  have  happened,  and  East  and  West 
not  only  have  met,  but  even  have  merged  into  one.  The 
opportunity,  however,  was  missed  ;  and  never  again  did  the 
two  continents  approach  one  another  in  such  an  atmosphere  of 
goodwill. 

In  the  presence  of  the  rising  sun  of  Chinese  power  the  light 
of  the  Mongols  grew  ever  more  dim  until,  after  the  17th  century, 
when  they  had  helped  the  Manchus  to  establish  themselves  on 
the  throne  at  Pekin,  they  reverted  to  an  almost  primitive 
nomadism,  and  were  simply  wiped  out  of  the  pages  of  current 
history.  The  consequence  is  that  those  Europeans  who  know 
nothing  about  the  Mongols  prior  to  the  Manchu  conquest  of 
China  think  of  them  only  as  a  dwindling  race  inhabiting  a  vast 
region  of  indeterminate  frontier  somewhere  in  the  bowels  of 
Asia,  divided  politically,  subject  to  foreign  Powers  and,  compared 
with  their  neighbours,  almost  barbarous.  For  Europeans,  the 
politics  of  Mongolia  meant  simply  and  solely  the  respective 
portions  of  that  country  that  Russia  and  China  succeeded  in 
absorbing  ;  just  as  the  politics  of  the  Moslem  world  in  the  fifty 
years  or  so  anterior  to  1914  meant  for  all  good  Europeans  the 
share  of  it  that  was  to  fall  into  the  wide  open  mouth  of  England, 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Germany,  or  Austria.  And  it  is  un¬ 
questionably  true  that  up  to  comparatively  recently  the  Mongols 
were  moribund,  sinking  rapidly  into  total  subjection  to  foreign 
domination,  and  living  upon  memories  of  former  greatness 
which  grew  ever  more  dim.  That,  however,  is  the  case  no 
longer.  With  the  example  of  Ireland,  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  many  other  new  states  before  our  eyes, 
further  demonstration  of  the  almost  indestructible  nature  of 
the  consciousness  of  nationhood  is  surely  unnecessary ;  and 
consequently  no  one  need  be  surprised  to  learn  that  Mongolia 
today  is  shaking  itself  out  of  the  sleep  of  ages,  and  wistfully 
wondering  whether  it  may  not  be  permitted  to  look  to  the  future 
with  the  same  satisfaction  that  it  does  to  the  distant  past. 
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The  re-birth  of  a  nation  is  naturally  always  of  importance 
to  the  people  of  that  nation  themselves  :  it  is  sometimes  even 
more  important  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  world  as  a  whole. 
How  different  is  the  Persia  which  today  negotiates  on  equal 
terms  with  the  Anglo-Persian  Oil  Company  from  the  feeble 
nation  which  lay  helpless  at  the  feet  of  England  and  Russia  in 
1907.  And  that  is  no  less  true  of  Mongolia.  Indeed,  when 
we  consider  the  vastness  of  the  region,  its  resources  and  strategic 
position,  and  the  importance  of  the  neighbouring  nations  whose 
interests  are  involved,  it  may  confidently  be  averred  that,  with 
the  solitary  exception  of  India,  no  country  in  the  world  today 
is  of  greater  significance  from  the  international  standpoint. 
But  before  attempting  to  sum  up  the  international  complexities 
of  the  situation  it  will  be  as  well  to  explain  what  the  position  of 
Mongolia  is  at  present. 

Mongolia  is,  of  course,  simply  a  geographical  term,  the  name 
of  a  region,  not  much  smaller  than  Western  Europe,  composed 
almost  entirely  of  pasture  lands  and  desert,  and  situated  in 
Central-Eastern  Asia  between  Russia,  China,  and  Manchuria. 
Politically  speaking  there  are  three  main  regions  inhabited  by 
Mongols  :  Outer  Mongolia,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Provinces,  parts  of  which  are  now  included  in  Man- 
chukuo.  That  is  to  say,  a  section  of  the  Mongol  people  look 
for  light  and  leading  to  Moscow ;  another  is  still  subject  to 
China  ;  and  a  third  section  waits  anxiously  before  defining  its 
attitude  towards  Japan.  Altogether  there  may  be  some  four 
million  Mongols  in  the  world  today. 

The  position  in  Outer  Mongolia  is  full  of  interest.  Much 
obscurity  has  enshrouded  its  history  in  the  past  dozen  years. 
Only  rumours,  now  known  to  have  borne  little  relation  to  the 
truth,  trickled  through  to  Europe.  But  recently  the  veil  has 
been  partially  lifted,  and  we  have  come  into  possession  of 
authentic  information. 

It  is  a  region  stretching  for  a  thousand  miles  east  and  west, 
sandwiched  between  the  territories  of  China  and  Russia.  The 
Mongol  inhabitants,  of  whom  there  are  roughly  a  million,  are 
semi-nomadic,  living  almost  entirely  by  rearing  animals — cattle, 
camels,  horses,  sheep,  and  goats.  There  exists  a  promising  fur 
trade ;  for  marmots,  squirrels,  foxes,  wild  cats,  skunks,  and 
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beavers  abound.  Agriculture  is  in  a  rudimentary  stage  ;  and 
of  what  little  there  is  the  Chinese  and  Russians  have  a  monopoly. 
We  are  given  to  believe  that  there  exists  considerable  untapped 
mineral  wealth  ;  but  up  to  the  present  scarcely  a  beginning 
has  been  made  with  regard  to  either  mining  or  industry. 

Up  to  1911  Outer  Mongolia  was  subject  to  China,  and  that 
willingly.  The  Mongol  chiefs  had  lent  invaluable  aid  to  the 
Manchus  in  their  conquest  of  China  ;  and  that  great  adventure 
was  regarded  as  a  joint  victory.  But  it  was  to  the  Manchu 
Emperors  in  person  that  the  Mongols  felt  bound  ;  and  so  when 
they  were  deposed  and  China  became  a  republic,  they  con¬ 
sidered  their  allegiance  forfeited.  In  this  matter  their  position 
is  roughly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Indian  Native  States,  whose 
rulers  acknowledge  their  dependence  upon  the  British  Crown, 
but  who,  apart  from  their  own  freely  given  consent,  would 
repudiate  any  obligation  to  obey  the  Parliament  of  an  independent 
Indian  Republic.  Accordingly,  in  1912  Outer  Mongolia  pro¬ 
claimed  its  independence.  That  was  Russia’s  opportunity ; 
and  in  the  last  years  of  its  existence  the  Tsardom  greatly 
strengthened  its  hold  upon  the  country. 

In  1919,  however,  profiting  by  the  chaos  which  then  prevailed 
in  Russia,  and  also  deluded  by  the  rash  declarations  of  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  that  they  intended  to  abandon  all  former 
imperialist  acquisitions  in  the  East,  the  Chinese  sent  an  army 
to  Outer  Mongolia,  and  with  great  ease  reduced  it  to  submission. 
So  unspeakably  brutal,  however,  was  their  rule  that  the  entire 
population,  led  by  a  handful  of  anti-Bolshevik  Russians,  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  expelled  them  from  the  land.  For  some  time 
after  that  the  nominal  government  lay  with  the  Living  Buddha 
of  Urga  ;  but  all  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  Russian  soldier 
refugees  under  the  command  of  Ungern-Sternberg,  who  earned 
for  himself  the  nickname  of  “  the  Mad  Baron  This  new 
Russian  government  outdid  even  its  Chinese  predecessor  in 
cruelty,  so  that  when  Red  Russian  troops  appeared  on  the  scene 
in  1924  they  were  welcomed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  suffering 
people  as  deliverers. 

For  six  years  or  more  after  that  Outer  Mongolia  was  closed 
to  the  world.  Reports  would  reach  Europe  from  time  to  time 
telling  of  a  stern  Bolshevik  despotism  riveted  upon  an  unwilling 
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people.  More  recently,  however,  an  occasional  traveller, 
equipped  with  the  necessary  knowledge  of  the  language,  has 
penetrated  the  frontiers,  and  the  tale  which  these  travellers 
tell  is  a  very  different  one.  According  to  most  reliable  witnesses 
the  social  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  Outer  Mongolia 
is  a  spontaneous  and  indigenous  one,  organized  by  the  native 
People’s  Revolutionary  Party.  It  appears  to  be  fairly  well 
established  that  the  country  has  not,  in  these  recent  years,  been 
held  down  forcibly  by  foreign  troops  ;  in  fact,  that  there  has  not 
been  a  single  Russian  soldier  there  since  about  1925.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  country  is  governed  tyranically  by  a  small  minority, 
but  that  minority  is  a  Mongol  minority  ruling  a  Mongol  majority. 
As  this  article  is  being  written  reports  are  appearing  in  certain 
English  newspapers  to  the  effect  that  a  great  concentration  of 
Russian  troops,  tanks  and  artillery,  is  taking  place  in  Outer 
Mongolia.  These  reports  may  be  true  or  mendacious.  If 
true,  their  significance  is  international ;  the  Russians  have  gone 
there  not  to  ensure  a  victory  for  Communism  among  the 
Mongols,  but  as  a  counterblast  to  Japan’s  Mongol  policy  in 
Manchuria. 

The  native  Bolshevik  minority,  which  is  in  the  saddle,  stands  for 
the  recreation  of  a  great  and  free  Mongol  nation  ;  and  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  employed  in  its  making  are  modernization,  progress,  and 
civilization  in  the  material  sense.  The  leaders  maintain  that 
the  ancient  Mongol  traditions,  no  less  than  alien  Chinese  culture, 
spell  the  destruction  of  the  Mongols  as  a  separate  people.  They 
are  fascinated  by  the  exhibition  of  organized  strength,  and  the 
rapid  movement  towards  a  pre-determined  goal,  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics  around  them  ;  and 
they  are  convinced  that  there  they  have  the  fitting  example 
which  they  ought  to  follow. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  Outer  Mongolia  has  not  sought 
admission  into  the  Union  as  an  associated  republic,  but  has 
remained  outside,  emulating  freely,  yet  clinging  to  its  own 
political  independence.  Russia  is  only  the  channel  through 
which  modernizing  influences  have  flowed  into  Mongolia  ;  just 
as  the  United  States  was  the  chief  channel  through  which  they 
flowed  into  China  ;  and  England,  France,  and  Germany  the 
channels  through  which  they  flowed  into  Japan.  Here,  as  is 
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SO  often  the  case  with  what  is  apparently  simply  political, 
geography  proves  to  be  the  determining  factor. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  numerous  majority  which  is  hostile  to 
all  that  has  taken  place  in  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  proclaims 
as  loudly  as  it  dares  that  Mongol  salvation  is  to  be  found  only  in 
a  return  to  the  ancient  national  tradition.  Still,  majority  and 
minority  alike  are  Mongols  first ;  neither  of  them  will  any  longer 
consent  to  political  subjection. 

Inner  Mongolia  is  situated  far  nearer  to  China,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  power  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  its 
fine  and  persistent  culture,  has  been  experienced  there  in  a  far 
greater  degree.  For  centuries  the  problem  of  China  was  that  of 
ancient  Rome — that  of  the  peaceful  settled  community  sur¬ 
rounded  by  envious  barbarians.  In  the  East  the  barbarians 
were  Manchus  and  Mongols  ;  and  when  they  proved  too  powerful 
to  be  defeated  in  battle,  the  Chinese  adopted  the  much  more 
effective  weapons  of  colonization  and  cultural  permeation. 
Railways  have  been  the  principal  instrument  in  effecting  this 
peaceful  penetration,  and  it  is  reckoned  that  for  fifty  years  now 
Chinese  colonists  have  been  advancing  into  Mongol  territory  at 
an  average  rate  of  one  million  a  year.  Nominally  Inner  Mongolia  is 
still  subject  to  China,  but  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  great 
Republic,  convulsed  with  anarchy,  wields  no  real  authority  there. 

Today  Inner  Mongolia  is  the  refuge  place  and  citadel  of  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  destroyed  through  Bolshevist  influence  in 
Outer  Mongolia — tradition,  the  power  of  the  native  princes, 
the  established  religion,  and  the  old  Mongol  culture.  It  is 
standing  manfully,  though  a  little  fearfully,  at  bay  against  the 
permeating  influence  of  Chinese  culture  on  the  one  hand,  and 
that  of  Russian  Communism  on  the  other.  Within  the  borders 
of  the  country  itself  the  conservative  forces  are  being  challenged 
by  a  weak,  but  growing.  Young  Mongol  Party,  an  organization 
which  is  anti-Chinese,  anti-religious,  anti-aristocratic,  and  which 
stands  for  education  and  progress.  But  it  is  very  significant 
that  here  again,  as  in  Outer  Mongolia,  both  progressives  and 
conservatives  are  intensely  nationalist,  and  filled  with  eagerness 
to  revive  the  glories  of  their  race. 

Outer  Mongolia  and  Inner  Mongolia  between  them  contain 
perhaps  two  out  of  the  four  million  Mongols  to  be  found  in  the 
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world ;  the  rest  are  to  be  found  in  the  so-called  “  Eastern  Pro¬ 
vinces  ”  of  China.  There  are  a  million  and  a  half  in  Manchuria 
and  half  a  million  in  Jehol.  In  Manchuria,  the  Japanese  have 
recognized  their  presence  and  their  claim  to  separate  treatment 
by  creating  the  province  of  Hsingan  and  placing  at  its  head  a 
Mongol  governor.  This  province  marches  with  the  two  Mon- 
golias ;  and,  quite  naturally,  these  Mongols,  racially  and  senti¬ 
mentally  one  though  politically  divided  into  three,  are  today 
stretching  out  their  hands  invitingly  to  one  another  across  the 
boundaries.  Among  the  Mongols  of  Jehol  also  national  senti¬ 
ment  is  powerful ;  they  seldom  if  ever  inter-marry  with  the 
Chinese,  and  they  regard  with  contempt  any  Mongol  who 
compromises  with  Chinese  ways  of  living.  What  the  problem 
of  the  Ukraine  is  to  Poland  and  Russia ;  what  the  problem  of 
the  Kurds  is  to  Turkey,  Iraq  and  Persia  ;  that  the  problem  of 
these  borderland  Mongols  is  to  Japan,  China  and  Russia. 

The  bearing  of  all  these  facts  upon  the  Far  Eastern  situation 
is  obvious. 

What  part  will  Japan  and  Russia  elect  to  play  in  the 
drama  of  Mongolian  revival  ?  They  are  the  two  leading 
protagonists  ;  and  that  which  they  ultimately  decide  upon  will 
have  to  be  accepted  by  China,  however  offensive  it  may  be 
to  her  pride.  It  is  likely  enough  that  Japan  could,  at,  any 
moment,  rally  all  the  Mongols  to  her  side  by  a  promise  of 
autonomy,  and  by  pledging  her  protection  to  a  united  Mongol 
state.  To  make  the  issue  doubly  sure  she  would  only  have  to 
revive  the  Imperial  title  in  the  person  of  the  Manchu  Chief 
Executive  of  Manchukuo.  The  Emperor  P’u  Yi  would  be  gladly 
acclaimed  by  every  Mongol  who  reveres  the  past.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  addition,  Japan  would  have  to  promise  that  no  more 
Japanese  money  should  be  used  for  railway  construction  in  the 
direction  of  Mongolia.  Such  a  policy  must  have  great  attractions 
for  the  Government  at  Tokyo  ;  but  there  are  attendant  diffi¬ 
culties  of  an  almost  insuperable  character.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Chinese  are  in  a  majority  of  at  least  thirty  to  one  in  Man¬ 
churia  ;  and  it  would  not  be  politic  for  Japan  to  alienate  their 
sympathies  by  too  open  an  espousal  of  the  Mongol  cause.  Then 
again,  is  it  likely  that  the  clash  of  social  ideals  between  the 
two  Mongolias  could  be  reduced  to  harmony  by  the  simple 
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expedient  of  joining  the  territories  in  one  state  under  Japanese 
suzerainty  ?  And,  lastly,  how  would  Russia  regard  the 
emergence  of  a  united  Mongolia,  owing  its  creation  and 
preservation  to  Japan  ?  For,  as  the  present  writer  pointed  out 
in  an  article  in  the  August  number  of  this  Review,  Manchuria 
is  not  a  hinterland  to  be  approached  from  the  sea,  but  the 
natural  outlet  of  Central  Asia  to  the  ocean  highways  of  the 
world.  It  is  a  vital  flank,  but  Mongolia  is  the  real  prize.  Karl 
Radek,  in  an  article  which  he  contributed  in  July,  1932,  to 
Foreign  Affairs^  struck  a  warning  note.  After  dilating  upon 
the  pacific  aspirations  of  the  Soviet,  he  went  on  to  say  :  “  But 
she  (Russia)  will  know  how  to  defend  her  vital  rights.  Those 
who  think  that  she  will  sacrifice  them  because  she  is  afraid  of  a 
conflict  are  just  as  wrong  as  those  who  believe  that  she  will 
become  a  tool  of  foreign  interests”.  The  context  of  these  signi¬ 
ficant  phrases  proves  beyond  dispute  that  what  this  able  and 
influential  exponent  of  Bolshevik  foreign  policy  had  in  mind 
was  the  future  of  Mongolia. 

What  the  maximum  ambitions  of  Russia  and  Japan  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Asia  may  be  we  can  only  guess.  For  Japan,  the 
total  expulsion  of  Russian  power  from  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
Manchuria,  and  all  the  Mongolias,  is  probably  the  aim  in  mind. 
The  possession  of  Manchuria  will,  of  course,  furnish  her  with 
the  pretext  that  it  is  her  duty,  no  less  than  her  interest,  to  defend 
the  liberties  of  oppressed  Mongols  w^ho  have  not  as  yet  found 
refuge  behind  her  protecting  arms.  Indeed,  she  has  always 
made  it  plain  that  the  “  special  rights  ”  in  virtue  of  which  she 
is  in  Manchuria  today  extend  to  Inner  Mongolia  as  well.  In 
the  famous  Twenty-One  Demands  of  1915  we  see  that  Group  II 
would  have  converted  Eastern  Inner  Mongolia  into  an  economic 
sphere,  in  which  Japan  would  have  enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly 
of  railroad  construction,  public  loans  and  political  influence. 
A  further  effort  to  obtain  recognition  of  both  Manchuria  and 
Inner  Mongolia  as  a  Japanese  sphere  was  made  in  1919-1920, 
when  a  request  was  made  that  those  regions  should  not  be 
included  in  the  new  banking  consortium,  on  the  ground  that 
Japan  had  “  very  special  interests  ”  in  them.  Some  responsible 
Japanese  statesmen  interpret  the  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
applying  to  the  whole  of  Asia  ;  and  even  the  more  moderate 
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would  certainly  contend  that  the  whole  of  Manchuria  comes 
within  its  purview.  Addressing  himself  to  the  United  States, 
that  distinguished  Japanese  statesman,  Viscount  Ishii,  wrote  : 
“  From  our  point  of  view,  Japan  possesses  interests  superior  to 
other  Powers  in  China  as  a  whole,  especially  in  the  contiguous 
regions  (e.g.^  Mongolia),  such  as  the  position  of  your  country  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  especially  in  Mexico  and  Central 
American  countries  ”, 

That  both  Russia  and  Japan  are  determined,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  win  supremacy  in  Mongolia  may  be  taken  as  certain. 
It  is  proved  by  Japan’s  reckless  determination  to  entrench 
herself  securely  in  Manchuria  ;  and  also  by  the  series  of  Non- 
Aggression  Pacts  which  Litvinoff  has  just  concluded  with  the 
possible  enemies  of  Russia  in  Europe,  a  diplomatic  success 
so  ably  conceived  and  so  tactfully  accomplished  that  it  goes  far 
to  entitle  their  author  to  rank  high  as  a  diplomatist. 

There  is  a  further  point,  more  speculative  perhaps,  but  even 
fraught  with  serious  consequences  for  the  world  as  a  whole ; 
that  is,  whether  Japan’s  aim  may  not  be  to  make  the  East  a 
closed  region,  a  “  coloured  ”  world.  Unhappy  as  such  a  re-organi- 
zation  of  mankind  would  be,  it  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  possibilities  of  the  day.  What  measure  of  success  such  a  plan 
could  command  must  depend,  partly  upon  the  attitude  of  Russia, 
but  chiefly  upon  the  position  of  India.  So  long  as  India  remains 
within  the  multi-coloured  British  Commonwealth,  it  will  serve  as 
a  bridge  between  white,  yellow,  and  black ;  and  it  is  big  and 
powerful  enough  to  make  any  scheme  of  a  “  coloured  ”  world 
which  leaves  it  out  of  account  ridiculous. 

Here,  incidentally,  in  terms  of  world  politics,  lies  the  para¬ 
mount  importance  of  a  British  policy  of  conciliation  towards 
India. 

The  part  which  Mongolia  might  play  in  these  great  events  is 
considerable,  if  perhaps  not  apparent  at  first  sight.  Russian 
armies,  whether  they  advance  south  from  Siberia,  or  west  from 
the  Soviet  Republic  of  Samarkand,  will  have  to  reckon  with 
Mongolia  and  with  Tibet.  The  British  expedition  to  Lhasa  in 
1904,  be  it  remembered,  was  an  anti-Russian  demonstration. 
Three  years  later  England  and  Russia  liquidated  their  differences 
all  the  world  over,  with  the  result  that  both  Powers  withdrew 
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from  Tibet.  But  Russia  never  ceased  from  extending  her 
influence  in  Mongolia,  and  advancing  along  the  line  begun 
with  the  conquest  of  the  Buriats  of  Lake  Baikal  two  centuries 
earlier. 

Governments  may  come  and  go  ;  social  organization  may  be 
radically  changed  ;  but  the  facts  of  geography  remain  ever  the 
same.  The  rejuvenescence  of  Turkey,  and  the  establishment 
of  Japan  in  Manchuria,  render  the  acquisition  of  a  port  on  the 
Yellow  Sea  or  the  Mediterranean  more  unlikely  than  ever. 
Will  that  mean  the  turning  of  Russia  to  the  other  strings  of  her 
bow — the  Persian  Gulf  and  India  ? 


I 
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COMPLETION  OF  THE  ELECTRIC  GRID 


By  G.  E.  Moore 

During  the  last  hundred  years  the  advance  of  man’s 
knowledge  of  electricity  has  been  astounding.  From  being 
the  occasional  interest  of  a  few  savants  and  the  product 
of  a  laboratory  experiment,  it  now  provides  the  livelihood  of  a 
vast  industry,  and  is  released  in  a  bewildering  number  of  activities. 
To  mention  some  of  its  less  obvious  industrial  applications, 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment  are  now  greatly  dependent  upon 
electricity  ;  the  entertainment  world  has  been  revolutionized  ; 
even  agriculture,  never  a  tractable  subject,  is  being  benefited  by 
special  lamps  for  livestock  and  plants,  by  electric  hay-drying 
and  soil-heating,  and  by  motor-driven  milkers,  pumps,  and  other 
farm  machinery. 

In  connection  with  electricity  supply  certain  facts  are  especially 
significant.  Obviously,  the  energy  is  not  easily  and  simply 
produced  ;  not  only  is  this  so,  but  there  is  no  early  possibility 
whatever  (atom-splitting  sensations  notwithstanding)  of  the 
present  system  of  generation  and  supply  being  superseded. 
That  system  is,  of  course,  based  on  coal,  for  96  per  cent,  of  the 
generating  plant  of  this  country  is  steam  driven.  It  does  not 
require  unusual  shrewdness  to  realize  that,  even  should  nature 
be  persuaded  to  release  electricity  readily,  a  vast  and  lengthy 
process  of  changing-over  will  be  inevitable.  Harnessing  the 
tides  or  developing  inland  water-power  have  a  certain  attraction 
to  both  the  engineer  and  the  man  in  the  street,  but  these  sources 
of  power  are  few  and  capital  costs  very  heavy. 

The  present  system,  then,  is  with  us  for  some  time  to  come. 
This  being  so,  it  is  vital  that  a  certain  characteristic  should  be 
understood.  Being  a  public  utility,  the  electricity  must  be  ready 
for  the  consumer’s  use  at  any  moment,  but  the  energy  cannot 
be  stored.  Hence  the  supplier  must  at  all  times  have  at  least 
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some  steam-plant  and  generators  working  and  must  always  be 
prepared  to  meet  the  heaviest  demand  for  energy  (with  some 
plant  in  addition  ready  to  meet  contingencies  within  the  power 
station  and  without).  This  is  an  incubus  indeed. 

The  supply  systems  which  prevailed  before  the  era  of  the  Grid 
could  be  likened  to  a  number  of  liquid-fuel  manufacturers 
scattered  over  the  country,  distributing  their  products  by  means 
of  pipes  to  users  who  at  once  employed  the  fuel  by  turning 
on  a  tap.  In  some  cases  the  pipes  were  lengthy  and  the  pressure 
must  needs  be  raised.  All  the  fuel  was  liquid  fuel,  but  many 
of  the  works  produced  unusual  brands. 

The  present-day  tendency  towards  rationalization  has  been 
particularly  evident  in  the  electricity  industry,  and  the  country’s 
need  for  “  cheap  and  abundant  ”  energy  led  to  the  enactment  of 
legislation  of  far-reaching  character.  Whatever  may  be  one’s 
views  of  state  guidance  in  ordinary  manufacture,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  apt  and  sane  in  treating  so  fundamental  and  universal  a 
force  on  a  broad  basis.  Parliament’s  first  effort  in  this  direction 
was  the  Electricity  (Supply)  Act  of  1919.  Under  this  Act  five 
Electricity  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  supervise  supply, 
but  the  Act  did  not  put  effective  power  into  their  hands.  Elec¬ 
tricity  was  fated  to  receive  still  further  attention  (with  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  baiting  and  mauling)  in  the  political 
arena.  Upon  the  conclusions  of  the  Weir  Committee,  which  was 
helped  by  the  Electricity  Commissioners’  examination  of  general 
conditions,  there  was  based  another  Electricity  Supply  Act— 
that  of  1926. 

The  passage  of  this  Act  was  the  cause  of  great  controversy, 
in  which  the  electrical  industry  shared  ;  wild  and  misleading 
prophecies  of  “  electricity  as  cheap  as  water  ”  were  made  ;  and 
the  52  sections  and  7  schedules  which  emerged  contained 
provisions  that,  inevitably,  were  the  result  of  uninformed  criticism 
and  compromise.  Doubtless  all  legislation  thus  suffers  in  some 
degree.  The  Act,  however,  was  an  important  step.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  general  availability  of  electricity  emerges  ;  because 
of  this,  and  because  of  significant  results  in  practice,  the  provisions 
merit  the  explanatory  digest  which  follows. 

A  Board  (the  Central  Electricity  Board)  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Ministry  of  Transport,  answerable  to  Parliament  rather 
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than  to  the  Ministry.  The  Board  was  not  under  a  Government 
department,  unlike  the  Electricity  Commissioners,  who  were  part 
of  the  Ministry.  The  Board’s  somewhat  untrammelled  position, 
akin  in  some  respects  to  that  of  the  Governors  of  the  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  is  significant.  Moreover,  the  Board  was 
not  to  be  a  technical  body.  Its  duty  was  to  supply  electricity 
to  authorised  undertakers,  with  power  to  fix  tariffs  for  the 
supplies. 

Schemes  for  the  development  and  re-organisation  of  elec¬ 
tricity  supply  were  to  be  prepared  by  the  Commissioners — 
generating  stations  of  suitable  merit  being  chosen,  interconnection 
of  these  planned,  and  a  standard  frequency  adopted.  This 
work  is  of  great  importance  in  the  practical  realization  of  national 
supply.  It  can  be  explained  by  referring  again  to  the  analogy 
of  the  liquid-fuel  manufacturers. 

These,  it  will  be  recalled,  had  works  scattered  throughout 
the  land,  each  sending  fuel  by  pipes  for  immediate  use  by  near-by 
consumers.  Of  all  the  brands  of  fuel  made  one  was  most 
suitable  for  general  adoption  ;  it  had  the  peculiarity  of  being 
delivered  in  a  pulsing  form  and  of  being  readily  sent  great 
distances.  The  works  which  best  made  this  brand  of  fuel 
would  be  chosen.  All  of  them  would  be  connected  together  by 
pipe-lines,  the  fuel  being  forced  along  the  lengthy  pipes  at  high 
pressure.  In  order  to  carry  out  this  working  together,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  pulses  (the  “  frequency  ”)  of  all  the  works 
to  be  similar.  The  completed  interconnection  would  form  a 
kind  of  gridiron. 

The  Board  was  to  make  arrangements  with  the  owners  for 
the  running  of  the  selected  generating  stations  or  for  the  erection 
of  new  ones  ;  and  it  would  itself  erect  the  necessary  lines  to 
form  the  “  Grid”.  Stations  would  be  worked  to  the  Board’s 
directions.  Electricity  would  be  sold  to  the  Board  at  cost,  and 
undertakings  would  buy  back  the  energy  required  for  their  own 
local  purpose  (not,  however,  paying  more  than  they  would  have 
spent  had  they  generated  for  themselves).  Inevitably  small  and 
uneconomic  generating  stations  would  be  superseded. 

Though  many  of  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  1926 — and 
more  recently  again  the  vast  and  costly  standardizing  schemes — 
were  strongly  opposed  by  influential  members  of  the  electrical 
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industry,  it  can  be  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  Act  and  the 
new  conditions  have  been  accepted  in  good  spirit.  The  Elec¬ 
tricity  Commissioners  have  now  been  at  work  for  more  than  a 
decade  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  often,  perforce,  must 
merely  content  themselves  with  recommendations,  a  certain 
rationalizing  effect  has  become  evident.  This  is  as  it  should  be, 
and  it  is  closely  related  to  the  constant  and  successful  efforts 
made  by  the  whole  electrical  industry  to  place  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  products  in  the  market. 

Under  the  1926  Act  the  Commissioners  prepared  nine  regional 
schemes  for  England,  Wales,  Central  and  Southern  Scotland. 
The  Central  Electricity  Board  duly  acted  upon  the  Com¬ 
missioners’  proposals.  Of  all  the  generating  stations  in  the 
country  119  were  selected,  with  16  to  be  built  by  authorized 
undertakers.  Interconnection — by  means  of  the  now  well- 
known  “  Grid  ”  of  the  country — has  been  an  immense  con¬ 
structional  task,  involving  new  problems  for  the  whole  industry. 

The  national  Grid  may  be  termed  the  main  electrical  artery 
for  the  country.  It  forms  what  is  known  as  a  “  ring-main  ”. 
Thus  a  fault  may  at  a  connection  station  interrupt  supply  from 
one  direction,  but  it  will  be  maintained  from  the  other.  By  its 
means  all  generating  stations  are  connected  together.  As  it 
traverses  portions  of  country  without  supply  the  Grid  will  have 
the  good,  if  somewhat  incidental,  purpose  of  serving  such  parts  ; 
directly  or  indirectly,  it  will  give  bulk  supplies  for  existing 
distributing  systems  ;  and  it  will  inevitably  make  electricity 
available  to  most  small  undertakings  at  a  lower  cost  than  that 
at  which  they  are  generating  now. 

This  year  is  particularly  significant.  The  great  constructional 
task,  estimated  to  take  eight  years,  has  been  completed  in  six. 
The  Ministry  of  Transport  has  announced  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  Grid  has  been  26|  millions  sterling — or  within  2\  per  cent, 
of  the  Commissioners’  original  estimate.  Three  thousand  miles 
of  primary  lines  at  a  necessarily  high  pressure  (actually  132,000 
volts),  a  certain  amount  at  lesser  pressure,  and  273  connection 
stations  have  come  into  existence.  The  overhead  lines  have  in 
places  met  with  strenuous  opposition,  and  it  has  not  been  fully 
appreciated  that  to  send  electricity  underground  entails  many 
times  the  expense.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  only  594  instances 
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(out  of  21,026)  were  compulsory  way  leaves  required  for  such 
erections  as  pylons. 

The  duties  of  the  Board  consist  of  the  concentration  of  elec¬ 
tricity  manufacture  by  selected  generating  stations  (these  and  any 
new  plant  tending  to  be  limited  in  number  and  of  highest  possible 
efficiency),  the  interconnection  of  these  stations  and  the  linking- 
up  of  all  distributing  systems.  The  practical  aspect  of  these 
duties  has  just  been  explained.  A  further  duty  consists  of  the 
standardization  of  frequency  in  order  that  certain  systems  and 
plant  which  do  not  pulse  at  the  correct  rate  (and  cannot  for  this 
reason  be  connected)  may  be  included  in  the  general  scheme. 
This  work  is  of  a  comprehensive  character ;  in  North-Eastern 
England  alone  many  millions  of  pounds  must  be  spent.  For 
the  whole  country  the  gross  cost  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ,£19,000,000,  with  net  cost  £16,300,000  (the  balance  being 
recovered  from  undertakings  for  plant  normally  needed  but 
installed  earlier). 

Yet  a  further  duty  lies  in  the  Board’s  actual  trading  activities. 
With  the  completion  of  the  Grid  this  important  and  critical 
phase  is  being  entered,  and  a  beginning  is  being  made  in  the  Central 
Scotland  and  Mid-East  Region.  One  calls  this  a  critical  phase 
because  commercial  performance  is  the  ultimate  test,  and  the 
interest  of  every  user  of  electricity  is  involved.  The  basis  of  the 
present  “  Grid  Tariff  ”  is  such  that  development  will  be  helped, 
and  purchasing  undertakings  enabled  to  make  early  economies. 
No  immediate  profit  is  expected,  but  as  the  demand  for  electricity 
rises  in  future  years  the  Board  will  benefit  proportionately.  It 
may  be  thought  that  this  is  undue  optimism.  There  is,  however, 
a  continued  expansion  taking  place — this  in  spite  of  commercial 
and  industrial  depression.  Though  the  “  power  ”  load  has 
fallen  (notably  in  Central  Scotland  and  N.E.  England)  the  net 
increase  in  consumption  of  energy  in  the  last  official  year  was 
5  per  cent.,  and  indeed  there  is  evidence  that  of  recent  years  the 
rate  of  progress  in  this  country  is  greater  than  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  the  making  of  electricity.  Before  re¬ 
ferring  to  distribution  there  are  certain  points  which  are  worthy 
of  brief  mention,  for  they  have  a  bearing  upon  the  consumer’s 
position.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Grid  power  stations 
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will  be  of  the  highest  attainable  efficiency.  This  is  naturally 
of  basic  importance.  The  average  cost  in  the  immediate  past 
has  been  practically  id.  per  unit,  but  this  figure  will  be  much 
lower  with  the  weeding-out  of  poor  stations.  Technical  pro¬ 
gress,  too,  is  unceasing ;  in  the  past  decade,  for  example, 
162  per  cent,  more  electricity  has  been  generated  for  a  rise  in 
fuel  of  less  than  50  per  cent.  Further  benefits  will  ensue  because 
the  “  stand-by  ”  or  reserve  plant  needed  for  emergencies  of 
all  kinds  will  be  reduced  by  about  two-thirds. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  position  of  the  public  supply  under¬ 
takers.  Under  the  new  conditions  those  which  formerly  met 
their  own  local  needs  are  relieved  of  the  cares  of  manufacture. 
All  undertakings  will  be  able  to  concentrate  upon  distribution 
and  commercial  developments.  And  at  this  juncture  a  popular 
fallacy  must  be  exploded  :  the  Grid,  operating  at  so  immensely 
high  a  pressure,  cannot  readily  and  cheaply  be  “  tapped  ”.  One 
must  also  note  that  the  cost  of  distribution  is  more  than  that  of 
the  cost  of  generation.  Indeed,  on  the  whole  capital  expenditure 
incurred  throughout  the  country  distribution  is  responsible  for 
double  that  of  generation,  and  the  persons  engaged  are  in  the 
same  proportion.  To  quote  the  cost  of  generating  electricity, 
therefore,  as  a  basis  for  charge  per  unit  is  misleading  in  the 
extreme.  In  some  cases  the  ultimate  charge  per  unit  may  be 
thirty  or  forty  times  the  cost  at  the  generator,  but  doom  has  been 
pronounced  on  these  uneconomical  concerns. 

It  was  inevitable  in  the  past  that  electricity  should  for  the 
most  part  be  generated  in  and  for  densely  populated  districts. 
Extensions  into  sparsely  inhabited  rural  areas  were  defeated  by 
capital  costs,  the  discouraging  attitude  of  local  and  other  autho¬ 
rities,  and  the  impossibility  of  offering  an  attractive  price  for 
electricity.  In  all  these  directions  progress  is  being  made,  and 
the  helpful  effect  of  a  widespread  network  of  supply  will  be 
obvious.  Moreover,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  under¬ 
takings  are  now  able  to  concentrate  upon  actual  supply.  The 
rural  load  under  the  changed  conditions  will  be  well  worth 
cultivating.  There  is  a  distinct  movement  of  factories  from  the 
town  to  the  country  because  of  improved  transport ;  these,  with 
the  farms,  villages  and  country  residences,  are  all  inevitable 
consumers.  To  show  the  scope  for  rural  development,  of  the 
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400, OCX)  farms  in  this  country  only  i  per  cent,  are  at  present 
supplied. 

The  field  of  distribution  is  obviously  of  great  importance, 
and  the  changing  conditions  with  respect  to  electricity  supply 
must  inevitably  affect  it.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  undertakings 
are  being  freed  from  the  pre-occupations  of  generation  work, 
and  will  concentrate  upon  distributing  the  electrical  energy. 
Signs  are  not  wanting  that  a  rationalising  movement  is  in  pro¬ 
gress.  It  is  natural  that  organizations  which  are  deriving  their 
commodity  from  a  common  source  and  making  it  available  in  a 
manner  which,  under  expanding  conditions,  brings  them  into 
closer  touch,  must  tend  toward  deliberate  co-operation  and 
amalgamation.  At  the  moment,  as  the  result  of  a  conference  of 
supply  representatives,  a  report  dealing  with  distribution  upon 
an  area  basis  has  been  presented  to  the  Ministry  of  Transport ; 
elimination  or  absorption  of  small  undertakings  would  seem  to 
be  indicated,  and  there  is  a  feeling  that  Parliamentary  action 
may  later  be  taken.  Whether  a  Bill  dealing  with  distribution 
in  large-scale  fashion  be  introduced  or  not,  existing  under¬ 
takings  may,  in  general,  be  expected  to  move  in  a  direction 
beneficial  to  the  consumer.  The  industry  is  alive  to  the  problems 
and  the  opportunities,  and  in  the  near  future  there  will  begin  a 
nation-wide  campaign  for  electricity  which  should  stir  both 
suppliers,  consumers  and  prospective  users. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  electricity  tariffs  are  numerous  and 
diversified,  and  in  many  cases  somewhat  baffling.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  understand  the  reason  for  the  variation  in 
price.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  contrast  with  gas  and 
water,  electricity  for  public  supply  cannot  be  stored — all  the 
complicated  plant  (with  “  stand-by  ”)  having  at  all  times  to  be 
prepared  to  meet  demand.  And  hence  there  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  systems  of  charging  which,  in  some  cases  crudely,  and  in 
others  more  scientifically  and  equitably,  are  designed  to  lessen 
the  suppliers*  difficulties  and  benefit  the  consumer. 

Thus,  as  lighting  is,  in  general,  a  short-period  load  while 
supply  costs  continue  unendingly,  the  price  per  unit  is  high  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  consumers  of  “  power  **  and  the  like  provide 
not  only  a  bigger  but  a  prolonged  load,  and  a  lower  price  can  be 
offered.  And  especially  cheap  rates  are  available  when  much 
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energy  is  taken  steadily  or  such  purposes  as  water-heating 
during  the  night  are  arranged  ;  again,  low  rates  for  summer-time 
loads  are  common.  All  such  schemes  are  designed  not  to  dis¬ 
courage  ordinary  demands  for  supply,  but  to  encourage  what  is 
called  the  “  off-peak  ”  load. 

The  ordinary  flat  rate  of  charging  has  serious  disadvantages. 
Naturally,  the  rate  must  be  fixed  at  a  level  which  profits  the 
supplier  over  the  whole  revenue  ;  electricity  will  be  taken  by 
consumers  who  will  range  from  those  who  are  steady  customers 
to  those  who,  as  it  were,  patronise  the  shop  infrequently  and 
inconveniently.  So  critical  a  matter  is  the  fixing  of  the  charge 
that  it  has  been  stated  that  an  error  of  i-32d.  per  unit  in  respect 
of  all  the  electricity  supplied  by  one  undertaking  represented  one 
million  pounds.  Though  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  flat 
rate  method  of  charging,  it  is  nevertheless  inequitable  to  the  sup¬ 
plier  and  many  users  :  for  the  apportionment  of  all  the  fixed  capital 
and  other  costs  in  supply  cannot  be  correct  in  all  cases. 

Hence  there  was  introduced  the  two-part  tariff,  consisting 
of  a  fixed  charge  and  a  running  charge.  The  fixed  charge  repre¬ 
sents  the  consumer’s  share  of  all  the  plant  and  of  constant  ex¬ 
penses  ;  this  fixed  charge  may  be  based  upon  the  greatest  demand 
the  consumer  makes,  but  most  people  know  it  through  such 
methods  as  an  annual  or  quarterly  charge  upon  floor  area  or 
rateable  value  of  premises.  The  fixed  charge  being  levied, 
the  user  is  able  to  buy  his  units  of  electricity  merely  at  the  cost 
of  fuel  and  slight  generating  expenses — ^this  “  running  charge  ” 
usually  being  less  than  id.  per  unit. 

Obviously,  this  basis  is  preferable  to  one  which  is  a  com¬ 
promise  as  between  the  good  and  the  bad  customer ;  and, 
equally  obviously,  high  consumption  results  in  a  low  charge  per 
unit.  The  two-part  tariff  in  one  form  or  another  has  been 
growing  in  use  for  some  years.  It  is  applied  to  practically  all 
large  supplies  (including  purchases  from  the  Grid).  The 
Commissioners  urge  its  adoption,  though  a  simple  flat  rate  is 
not  precluded. 

It  will  be  appropriate  at  this  juncture  to  make  a  brief  survey 
of  charges  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  an  opinion  exists  that 
electricity  is  more  costly  here.  The  flat  rate  is  the  most  con¬ 
venient  index,  for  such  methods  as  the  two-part  tariff,  varying. 
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as  they  do,  in  basis  and  complexity,  are  impossible  to  treat  here. 
And  here  it  should  be  remarked,  when  considering  the  question 
of  charges  in  other  countries,  that  one  should  not  accept  a  quoted 
figure  without  ensuring  that  all  related  conditions  are  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  comparison,  for  an  unusually  low  figure  may 
depend  upon  such  an  “  incidental  ”  as  time  of  day,  large  con¬ 
sumption,  kind  of  load,  and  so  forth.  The  writer  recalls  a 
quoted  charge  at  the  attractive  value  of  |d.,  but  the  fact  that 
200,000  units  per  year  must  be  used  was  not  mentioned  I 

In  examining  world  conditions  in  this  respect  there  appears, 
on  the  whole,  considerable  unanimity  as  regards  the  charge  per 
unit  for  lighting,  heating  and  cooking,  and  for  power.  Lighting 
is  about  4d. ;  heating  and  cooking  rather  more  than  id. ;  and 
power,  very  subject  to  sliding-scale  treatment,  from  about  zjd. 
to  below  id.  These  figures  are  just  as  typical  of  many  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  As  in  many  districts  throughout  the  world,  small 
or  out-of-the-way  undertakings  here  charge  as  much  as  lod.  or 
IS.  Then,  many  foreign  undertakings  have  sliding  scale,  “  re¬ 
stricted-hour  ”  or  similar  arrangements  whereby  all  kinds  of 
loads  are  charged  below  id.  Yet,  in  this  country,  one  may  meet 
domestic  tariffs  having  a  figure  sliding  to  below  id. ;  bulk 
“  power  ”,  or  heating  and  cooking,  well  below  id. ;  and  water 
heating  at  id.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  in  Great  Britain  the 
general  conditions  of  other  countries  are  typified.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Commissioners’  and  the  Central  Electricity 
Board’s  work,  however,  simplification  of  tariffs  and  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  excessive  local  charges  may  confidently  be  expected, 
and  there  will  be  a  steady  advance  towards  the  favourable  rates 
which  can  be  offered  by  a  great  undertaking. 

With  the  completion  of  the  Grid  the  national  supply  system 
has  taken  shape.  Many  of  the  directions  which  progress  will 
take  have  been  indicated.  No  spectacular  changes  will  be 
effected.  Standardization  will  bring  undoubted  economic  bene¬ 
fits  in  supply  and  in  electrical  and  general  manufacture.  This 
standardization,  together  with  co-ordination,  could  not  have  been 
avoided  much  longer  without  serious  consequences.  The  Central 
Electricity  Board  has  entered  upon  its  trading  functions  at  a  time 
when  the  prolonged  depression  menaces  its  prospects  of  an 
industrial  load ;  nevertheless,  electrification  of  industry  will 
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continue,  for  at  present  only  65  per  cent  of  factory  power  is 
electrical.  There  is  no  falling-off  in  annual  increase  of  con¬ 
sumption,  and,  as  no  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  population 
has  been  reached,  there  are  big  potentialities  here,  especially 
as  regards  such  loads  as  water-heating. 

All  this  affects  the  Board’s  outlook  and,  ultimately,  the  con¬ 
sumer.  The  average  price  for  electricity  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  fall  gradually  during  the  next  five  or  ten  years, 
but  rapid  early  changes  are  out  of  the  question.  Though  the 
consumer  in  an  enterprising  and  progressive  undertaking  may 
receive  no  marked  benefit,  yet  in  general  there  is  bound  to  ensue 
a  scaling  down,  with  more  equitable  and  attractive  rates. 

But  if  much  is  expected  of  electricity  in  this  way,  one  is  en¬ 
titled  to  ask  that  this  great  and  useful  force  should  receive  fair 
play.  We  must  see  that  it  is  not  hampered  by  harsh  restrictions 
— restrictions  which  may  have  a  rational  basis,  but  which  are 
made  needlessly  burdensome  and  disproportionate  to  capacity 
of  the  industry  to  bear.  Thus,  undue  discrimination  by  local 
authorities  and  by  the  Government  must  be  discountenanced : 
the  cost  per  unit  for  rates  and  taxes  often  exceeds  the  coal  cost, 
and  when  a  far-sighted  manufacturer  adopts  “  electric  drive  ” 
he  may  find  his  rate  assessment  increased  seriously.  Agitation 
against  pylons  and  overhead  lines  must  at  least  be  informed,  and 
the  much  heavier  cost  of  the  concealed  cables,  which  are  the 
alternative,  must  be  given  due  consideration.  So,  too,  with  the 
exaggerated  objections  to  chimney  emissions — one  power  station 
has  spent  about  £250,000  to  meet  such  complaints.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  propose  to  place  additional  direct 
or  indirect  burdens  upon  the  industry.  Against  such  hindrances 
as  these  to  “  cheap  and  abundant  ”  electricity  the  consumer 
must  be  on  his  guard,  for  in  the  end  it  is  always  the  consumer 
who  pays. 


By  Isaac  Babel 


THE  AWAKENING 


Translated  from  the  Russian  by  George  Reavey 


All  the  men  of  our  circle — brokers,  shopkeepers,  employees 
of  banks  and  shipping  companies — had  their  children 
taught  music.  It  was  a  perfect  mania.  Our  fathers,  in 
their  eager  hankering  after  success,  had  invented  a  lottery. 
And  they  took  as  their  stakes  the  bones  of  the  little  men.  Odessa 
had  been  afflicted  with  this  craze  more  than  other  cities.  And 
our  city  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  years 
supplied  the  concert  halls  of  the  entire  world  with  infant  prodigies. 
Mischa  Elman,  Zimbalist,  Gabrilovitch,  they  all  came  from 
Odessa  ;  and  it  is  with  us  that  Jascha  Heifetz  made  his  d6but. 

As  soon  as  a  boy  reached  the  age  of  four  or  five,  his  mother 
would  take  this  diminutive  and  puny  being  to  see  Zagoursky. 
Zagoursky  had  started  a  factory  of  infant  prodigies,  a  factory 
of  Jew-dwarfs  in  lace  collars  and  patent  shoes.  He  routed  them 
out  of  the  lower-class  quarters  of  the  Moldavanka  and  out  of 
the  rank  yards  of  the  Old  Market.  Zagoursky  inculcated  the 
first  elements,  then  the  children  went  to  professor  Auer  in 
Petersburg.  A  powerful  harmony  vibrated  in  the  souls  of 
these  dwarfs  with  blue,  puffed  craniums.  Many  of  them  have 
become  famous  virtuosos  !  And  so  my  father  decided  to  do  as 
much  for  me.  I  was  almost  fourteen,  and  had  long  outstripped 
the  age  of  infant  prodigies,  but  so  small  and  delicate  was  I  that 
I  might  very  easily  have  been  mistaken  for  eight.  And  there 
lay  all  our  hope. 

I  was  taken  to  see  Zagoursky.  Out  of  respect  for  my  grand¬ 
father,  he  agreed  to  charge  the  small  sum  of  a  rouble  a  lesson. 
My  grandfather,  Lewi-Itskhok,  was  the  laughing-stock  and 
ornament  of  the  town.  Dressed  in  a  top  hat  and  a  shabby  pair 
of  shoes,  he  used  to  meander  through  the  streets  and  solve  the 
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knottiest  problems.  He  was  asked  why  the  Jacobins  had 
betrayed  Robespierre,  how  artificial  silk  was  manufactured, 
the  nature  of  a  goblin  and  the  meaning  of  a  Caesarean  operation. 
My  ancestor  was  equal  to  all  these  questions.  Out  of  respect 
for  his  wisdom  and  madness,  Zagoursky  charged  us  only  a  rouble 
a  lesson.  And  it  was  only  out  of  fear  for  my  grandfather  that 
he  did  take  pains  with  me,  for  there  was  nothing  to  take  pains 
over.  The  sounds  that  escaped  from  my  violin  grated  like  iron 
filings.  I  was  the  first  to  have  my  heart  flayed  by  these  sounds  ; 
my  father,  however,  refused  to  desist  from  his  idea.  At  home 
there  was  only  thought  of  Mischa  Elman  whom  the  Tsar,  in 
person,  had  exempted  from  military  service.  According  to  my 
father’s  information,  Zimbalist  had  been  presented  to  the  King 
of  England,  and  had  played  at  Buckingham  Palace  ;  Gabrilo- 
vitch’s  parents  had  bought  two  mansions  in  Petersburg.  The 
infant  prodigies  had  brought  fortune  to  their  families.  My 
father  would  have  put  up  with  poverty,  but  he  hankered  after 
glory. 

“  It’s  impossible  ”,  his  guests  whispered  in  his  ear.  ”  It’s 
impossible  that  the  grandchild  of  such  a  grandfather  ...” 

I,  however,  had  other  ideas.  Whilst  practising,  I  would 
place  a  volume  of  Dumas  or  Turgeniev  on  the  music  stand,  and, 
at  the  same  time  as  scraping  God  knows  what,  I  devoured  page 
after  page.  In  the  daytime  I  told  the  urchins  of  the  quarter 
fanciful  stories  which  I  had  set  down  in  writing  during  the 
night.  Authorship  was  hereditary  in  our  family.  Lewi-Itskhok, 
who  lost  his  reason  in  his  old  age,  had  spent  his  whole  life  writing 
a  story  entitled  The  Headless  Man.  I  carried  on  the  tradition. 

Three  times  a  week  I  used  to  drag  myself,  burdened  with  my 
violin  case  and  music  books,  to  Witt6  Street,  formerly  the  Street 
of  the  Nobles,  where  Zagoursky  had  his  apartment.  There, 
lined  up  along  the  walls,  stood  inflammable  and  hysterical  little 
Jewish  girls  waiting  their  turn.  To  their  feeble  knees  they 
hugged  violins  of  a  size  far  more  imposing  than  that  of  their 
owners,  who  were  destined  to  play  in  Buckingham  Palace. 

The  door  of  the  sanctuary  would  swing  open.  Big-headed, 
freckled  children  would  come  staggering  out  of  Zagoursky’s 
study  ;  they  had  necks  as  slender  as  flower-stalks  and  the  purple- 
hued  cheeks  of  epileptics.  The  door  would  shut  again  swallowing 
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a  fresh  gnome.  Behind  the  partition,  the  professor  in  a  flowing 
tie,  and  with  ginger  locks  and  skipping  legs,  fussed,  sang  and 
directed.  Promoter  of  a  monstrous  lottery,  he  was  subject  to 
fits  of  inspiration,  and  peopled  the  Moldavanka  and  the  blind 
alleys  of  the  Old  Market  with  the  ghosts  of  pizzicatos  and  canti¬ 
lenas.  These  airs  later  on,  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Auer, 
acquired  a  diabolical  sparkle. 

I  felt  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  this  sect.  A  dwarf  among 
other  dwarfs,  I  heard  another  note  in  the  voice  of  my  ancestors. 

I  had  some  difficulty  in  taking  the  initial  step.  One  day 
I  left  home  with  my  violin  case,  music,  and  a  dozen  roubles, 
the  monthly  amount  of  my  lessons.  I  went  down  the  Nejinskaya 
street.  To  reach  Zagoursky’s  I  ought  to  have  turned  down  the 
Street  of  the  Nobles,  instead  I  descended  the  Tirapolskaya  and 
found  myself  at  the  seashore.  I  spent  my  leisure  hours  in  the 
Port.  This  was  the  first  step  of  my  liberation.  Zagoursky’s 
waiting-room  did  not  see  me  again.  More  serious  problems 
now  became  the  unique  object  of  my  pre-occupations.  My 
comrade  Nemanov  and  I  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  going  on 
board  the  steamer  Kensington  to  visit  an  old  sailor.  Mister 
Trottiburn.  Nemanov  was  my  junior  by  twelve  months,  and 
yet,  ever  since  the  age  of  eight,  he  had  devoted  himself  to  a 
most  ingenious  trade.  He  had  a  genius  for  business,  and  has 
realized  his  promise.  He  is  now  a  New  York  millionaire  and  a 
director  of  General  Motors,  a  company  as  powerful  as  Ford’s. 
Nemanov  suffered  me  only  because  I  obeyed  him  implicitly. 
He  used  to  buy  contraband  pipes  from  Mister  Trottiburn. 
These  pipes  were  made  in  Lincoln  by  the  old  sailor’s  brother. 

“  Gentlemen  ”,  Mister  Trottiburn  addressed  us,  “  Remember 
my  words  :  every  man  ought  to  fashion  himself  the  things  that 
are  dear  to  him  ...  To  smoke  a  ready-made  pipe  is  as  bad 
as  sucking  an  enema  .  .  .  Have  you  heard  of  Benvenuto 
Cellini  ?  He  was  a  craftsman,  a  master.  My  brother  minds 
his  own  business.  He  has  only  one  conviction  :  that  every  man 
ought  to  fashion  himself  the  things  that  are  dear  to  him,  and 
not  leave  their  care  to  others.  How  can  we  not  share  his  opinion, 
gentlemen  ?  ” 

Nemanov  sold  Trottiburn’s  pipes  to  bank  directors,  foreign 
consuls  and  rich  Greeks.  He  made  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit. 
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The  pipes  of  the  Lincoln  craftsman  had  a  breath  of  poetry 
about  them.  There  was  in  each  of  them  an  idea,  a  drop  of 
eternity.  Their  stems  glowed  yellow  ;  their  cases  were  lined 
with  satin.  I  used  to  try  and  imagine  the  life  that  Matthew 
Trottiburn,  the  last  of  the  pipe  artists,  and  rebel  against  the 
normal  course  of  things,  led  in  Old  England. 

“  Impossible,  gentlemen,  to  refute  the  fact  that  every  man 
ought  to  fashion  himself  the  things  he  holds  dear  ...” 

The  heavy  waves  of  the  jetty  bore  me  further  and  further 
away  from  my  home,  pregnant  with  the  odour  of  onion  and 
Jewish  destiny.  I  left  the  Port  and  took  up  my  stand  beyond 
the  jetty.  There,  on  a  tiny  bank  of  sand,  the  urchins  of  Primors- 
kaya  Street  spent  their  days.  From  morning  till  night  they 
strolled  about  trouserless,  diving  under  the  pinnaces  and  stealing 
cocoanuts  for  their  dinner  in  expectation  of  better  days  when 
the  barges  of  Kerson  and  Kamenka  would  appear  laden  with 
water-melons,  which  could  be  cracked  open  against  the  mooring- 
posts. 

I  was  obsessed  by  the  dream  of  swimming.  I  was  ashamed 
to  confess  to  those  bronzed  children  that,  born  in  Odessa,  I  had 
not  glimpsed  the  sea  until  the  age  of  ten,  and  that,  at  fourteen, 

I  did  not  know  how  to  swim.  j 

It  was  late  in  life  to  learn  such  an  essential  thing.  My  child¬ 
hood  had  been  spent  studying  the  Hemara,  and  I  had  lived  the 
life  of  a  sage.  But  once  grown  up  I  began  climbing  trees. 

The  science  of  swimming  proved  unattainable  to  me.  The 
hydrophobia  of  all  my  ancestors,  Spanish  rabbis  and  Frankfort 
money-changers,  dragged  me  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
water  did  not  bear  me  up  in  the  least.  Completely  exhausted 
and  soaked  in  salt  water  I  used  to  stagger  out  of  the  water  towards 
my  violin  and  music.  For  I  had  become  welded  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  my  crime  and  always  lugged  them  about  with  me. 

The  contest  between  the  rabbis  and  the  sea  continued  until  the 
moment  when  the  local  Neptune,  Efim  Nikititch  Smolitch,  a 
proof-reader  of  the  Odessa  News^  took  pity  on  me.  The  latter’s 
athletic  chest  simulated  a  feeling  of  pity  for  Jewish  children. 
Nikititch  reigned  over  crowds  of  rachitic  dwarfs.  He  picked 
them  up  in  the  Moldavanka  hovels,  led  them  to  the  seashore, 
dug  them  into  the  sand,  made  them  do  gymnastic  exercises. 
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dived  with  them,  taught  them  songs,  and,  whilst  grilling  in  the 
perpendicular  rays  of  the  sun,  told  them  stories  of  fishes  and 
animals.  To  grown-ups  Nikititch  would  explain  that  he  was 
a  nature  philosopher.  Listening  to  his  talk,  the  Jewish  urchins 
would  burst  their  sides  with  laughing  ;  they  fretted  and  became 
importunate  as  fledglings.  And  the  sun  sprinkled  them  with 
fugitive  lizard-like  stains. 

The  old  man  had,  from  the  corner  of  his  eye  and  without  a 
word,  observed  my  duel  with  the  waves.  As  soon  as  he  under¬ 
stood  that  there  was  no  hope  left  and  that  I  would  never  learn 
to  swim,  he  took  me  entirely  to  his  heart.  His  gay  heart,  free 
of  all  ambition,  of  all  covetousness,  of  all  anguish,  belonged  to 
us  wholly.  .  .  .  This  man  with  his  copper-coloured  shoulders, 
with  his  bronzed  and  slightly  crooked  legs,  and  with  a  head 
that  made  one  think  of  an  ageing  gladiator,  would  lie  there,  on 
the  sands  beyond  the  jetty,  as  might  a  sovereign  of  these  waters 
consecrated  to  petrol  and  water-melons,  in  the  midst  of  us  others, 
the  ultimate  residues  of  a  tribe  which  has  not  learned  how 
to  die. 

For  Nikititch  I  felt  a  love  such  as  only  a  boy  subject  to  pains 
in  the  head  and  hysteria  might  feel  for  an  athlete.  I  did  not 
leave  his  side  for  an  instant,  and  was  on  the  look-out  ready  to 
do  the  slightest  service  for  him. 

He  said  to  me  : 

“  Don’t  fluster  yourself.  Strengthen  your  nerves.  Swim¬ 
ming  will  come  later  of  its  own.  What’s  that  story  of  your’s 
about  the  water  not  bearing  you  up.  And  why  shouldn’t  it 
bear  you  up  ?  ” 

Nikititch,  observing  my  efforts,  made  an  exception  in  my 
favour.  He  invited  me  to  his  attic.  It  was  large  and  tidy, 
covered  over  with  matting ;  and  he  showed  me  his  dogs,  his 
pigeons,  his  hedgehog  and  his  tortoise.  In  return  for  these 
treasures  I  brought  him  a  tragedy  which  I  had  written. 

“  I  had  a  suspicion  you  scribbled  ”,  Nikititch  said.  ”  One 
can  see  it  in  your  eyes  .  .  .  For  the  most  part  you  don’t  look 
at  anything.” 

He  read  my  manuscript,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  passed  his 
hand  over  his  grey,  thick  locks,  and  paced  the  attic. 

”  Must  believe  ”,  he  said,  drawling  his  syllables  and  with  a 
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pause  between  each  word,  “  that  there’s  a  divine  spark  in 
you  .  . 

We  came  out  into  the  street.  The  old  man  stopped,  struck 
the  pavement  violently  with  his  cane  and  looked  hard  at  me. 

“  What  do  you  lack  ?  Youth’s  not  misfortune,  and  will  pass 
with  age.  What  you  lack  is  a  feeling  for  nature.” 

He  pointed  with  his  cane  to  a  tree  with  a  reddish  trunk  and 
low-spreading  foliage. 

”  What’s  the  name  of  that  tree  ?  ” 

I  had  no  idea. 

”  What  grows  on  this  shrub  ?  ” 

I  did  not  know  either.  We  were  crossing  the  Alexandrovsky 
Square.  The  old  man  pointed  out  all  the  trees  with  his  stick, 
caught  hold  of  my  shoulder  as  a  bird  came  into  sight  and  forced 
me  to  listen  to  its  call. 

”  What  bird  is  that  singing  ?  ” 

I  was  incapable  of  replying.  I  knew  nothing :  neither  the 
names  of  trees  nor  of  birds,  neither  the  countries  to  which  they 
migrated,  nor  their  classifications,  neither  the  point  of  the 
horizon  where  the  sun  rises  nor  the  hour  of  greatest  dew-fall. 

“  And  you  dare  write  ?  .  .  .  A  man  who  does  not  live  in 
contact  with  nature  is  incapable  of  composing  even  a  couple  of 
lines  of  any  value.  Your  landscape  reminds  one  of  the  description 
of  a  stage  setting.  What  the  devil  were  your  parents  dreaming 
of  these  fourteen  years  ?  ” 

What  had  they  dreamt  of  ?  Of  bank  drafts,  of  Mischa  Elman’s 
palatial  mansions.  I  did  not  tell  this  to  Nikititch,  but  remained 
silent. 

“  A  feeling  for  nature  ”,  I  said  to  myself.  “  My  God,  why 
had  I  never  thought  of  it  ?  .  .  .  Where  could  I  find  a  man 
to  explain  to  me  the  calls  of  birds  and  the  names  of  trees  ? 
What  do  I  know  about  it  ?  I  can  recognize  lilac,  and  that  only 
when  in  flower.  Lilac  and  acacia.  The  Gretcheskaya  and 
Derbas  streets  are  planted  with  acacias.” 

During  the  meal,  my  father  told  yet  another  story  about 
Jascha  Heifetz.  On  his  way  to  see  Robine,  he  had  met  Mendel¬ 
sohn,  Jascha’s  uncle.  Just  think,  the  boy  earns  a  hundred 
roubles  a  night.  Calculate  how  much  that  would  make  at  the 
rate  of  fifteen  concerts  a  month. 
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I  calculated  :  twelve  thousand  roubles  a  month.  As  1  was 
going  through  the  multiplication  and  was  carrying  four,  I  glanced 
out  of  the  window.  Zagoursky,  my  professor  of  music,  was 
crossing  the  small  concrete  courtyard,  majestically  leaning  on 
his  cane.  He  wore  a  cloak  which  the  wind  ruffled  gently  ; 
his  reddish  locks  floated  free  of  his  soft  felt  hat.  It  could  not 
be  argued  that  he  was  seized  with  premature  suspicion.  Over 
three  months  had  elapsed  since  the  day  I  had  thrown  my  violin 
on  the  sand  by  the  jetty  .... 

Zagoursky  approached  the  entrance  door.  I  made  a  dash  for 
the  back  door  ;  but  this,  the  day  before,  had  been  condemned 
as  unsafe  from  thieves.  No  escape.  I  shut  myself  in  the  lava¬ 
tory.  Half  an  hour  later  the  entire  family  had  congregated  in 
front  of  the  door.  The  women  were  weeping.  My  aunt  Bobka 
rubbed  her  fat  shoulders  against  the  door-frame  and  sobbed 
scalding  tears.  My  father  preserved  silence.  Then  he  began 
speaking  in  a  low  and  distinct  voice  which  he  had  never  used 
before. 

“  I  am  an  officer  ”,  he  said.  “  I  have  an  estate.  I  hunt. 
The  peasants  pay  me  rent.  I  placed  my  son  in  the  cadet  corps. 
I  have  no  further  trouble  with  my  son  .  .  .” 

He  grew  silent.  The  women  blubbered.  Then  a  terrific 
blow  shook  the  lavatory  door  ;  my  father  was  pounding  it  with 
his  whole  body  and  taking  a  run  each  time. 

“  I  am  an  officer  ”,  he  howled,  “  I  hunt  .  .  .  I’ll  kill  him  .  .  . 
It’s  the  end  .  .  .” 

The  hook  gave  way,  and  the  door  was  now  held  only  by  a 
side  bolt  fixed  by  a  single  nail.  The  women  were  rolling  on  the 
ground  screaming,  catching  at  my  father’s  feet.  Half-mad,  he 
tore  himself  free.  His  mother,  an  old  woman,  hobbled  up, 
attracted  by  the  noise. 

“  My  child  ”,  she  said  to  him  in  Yiddish.  “  Great  is  our 
sorrow.  It  has  no  bounds.  Only  blood  is  lacking  in  our  house. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  blood  in  our  house  .  .  .” 

My  father  groaned.  I  heard  him  walk  away  with  dragging 
step.  The  side-bolt  hung  on  a  single  nail. 

I  kept  my  fortress  till  the  fall  of  night.  When  everybody 
had  gone  to  bed  my  aunt  Bobka  led  me  off  to  my  grandmother’s. 
It  was  a  long  walk.  The  moonlight  fell  rigidly  upon  unknown 
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shrubs  and  anonymous  trees.  An  invisible  bird  whistled,  then 
stopped  or  perhaps  fell  asleep.  What  bird  was  it  ?  Does 
dew  fall  in  the  evening  ?  .  .  .  Where  is  the  constellation  of 
the  Great  Bear  ?  Where  does  the  sun  rise  ? 

We  were  skirting  Potchtovaya  Street.  Bobka  gripped  my 
hand  tightly  to  prevent  my  running  away.  She  was  right.  I 
was  thinking  of  flight. 


EBB  AND  FLOW 
A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

IT  is  curious  to  observe  how  attention  in  the  press  is  divided 
between  Roosevelt  and  Hitler.  England  seems  to  feel 
that  what  matters  most  is  the  American  experiment.  This 
may  be  temperamental :  they  like  the  man  ;  he  is  playing  a 
bold  and  powerful  game  and  playing  it  like 
^^iperimMt”  There  may  be  some  body-line  bowling, 

but  we  do  not  hear  complaints.  He  is  getting 
his  way,  as  Mr.  Ratcliffe  and  other  qualified  observers  point 
out,  by  getting  the  people  to  back  him,  and  all  the  resources  of 
what  English  people  consider  fair  propaganda  come  into  play 
so  that  a  masterful  personality  may  extend  its  influence  over  a 
hundred  million  people,  nearly  all  of  whom  can  read  print. 
Democracy  is  being  tried  out  as  perhaps  never  before,  and 
England  in  its  own  way  is  grateful  to  the  experimenter.  It  is  an 
experiment  for  Americans  by  Americans.  No  promises  are  held 
out  to  the  world  beyond  America’s  boundary,  but  also  there  are 
no  threats.  I  can  see  no  glimmer  of  a  suggestion  that  the 
United  States,  if  President  Roosevelt  succeeds,  will  become  less 
rigidly  exclusive  in  their  policy  of  protection.  Hopes  exist  un¬ 
doubtedly  wherever  there  is  supply  of  some  drink  better  than 
America  can  fabricate  for  itself,  but  the  French,  who  should  be 
most  concerned,  show  little  excitement  over  this  prospect.  All 
that  France  appears  concerned  about  is  the  question  of  war 
debts  ;  while  at  the  back  of  the  English  mind  there  is  undoubtedly 
the  conviction  proper  to  a  self-confident  commercial  race  that 
if  prosperity  can  be  restored  to  the  United  States,  England  will 
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be  in  some  measure  a  gainer.  But  I  think  this  is  less  strong 
than  the  impulse  of  sympathetic  admiration.  The  news  is 
followed  with  extreme  interest  and  a  touch  of  bewilderment, 
but  not  as  news  which  can  have  any  immediate  bearing  on  the 
fortunes  of  England  or  of  Europe. 

It  is  very  different  about  Germany.  What  is  going  on  tliere, 
English  people  regard,  to  put  it  in  a  word,  with  disgust.  They 
do  not  wish  to  hear  a  great  deal  about  things 
*  that  they  detest  yet  are  powerless  to  remedy  or 

prevent.  They  are  not  disturbed  for  their  own 
security.  There  is  no  trace  of  the  excitement  which  fills  the 
columns  of  French  newspapers  with  details  about  the  speeches 
and  the  doings  of  Herr  Hitler  and  the  nation  which  he  appears  to 
dominate.  Manifestly  this  crop  of  news  is  by  no  means  alto¬ 
gether  unwelcome  to  the  French,  who  take  it  as  a  challenge,  and 
a  challenge  which  has  not  come  at  a  bad  time  ;  which  is  to 
Europe  at  large,  and  even  to  the  English-speaking  world  (neither 
quite  in  nor  quite  out  of  Europe),  a  full  justification  of  France’s 
attitude.  There  are  no  threats  ;  they  leave  those  to  Germany ; 
but  one  significant  gesture  was  fully  emphasized.  At  the 
moment  of  the  great  Nuremberg  demonstration,  M.  Daladier 
made  a  tour  of  inspection  along  the  fortifications  of  France’s 
eastern  frontier.  While  floods  of  emotion  were  being  poured 
over  the  assembled  multitudes  in  the  old  Bavarian  city,  and 
gigantic  junketings  consumed  untold  quantities  of  beer  and  wine 
and  sausages,  this  hard-eyed  little  Frenchman  was  going  quietly 
from  one  fortress  to  another  and  saying  nothing,  till  at  the 
end  of  his  tour  a  brief  paragraph  was  published,  thanking  the 
military  authorities  for  the  completeness  of  their  work. 

There  is  a  similar  lack  of  demonstrative  talk  in  Poland  and 
in  Czechoslovakia,  but  one  may  be  very  sure  this  does  not  mean 
lack  of  attention.  The  outcry  against  Nazi 

Mt'^Neighb^t  violence  comes  chiefly  from  Austria,  but  it  has 
easy  eig  echoes  in  Belgium  and  even  in  Switzerland — 

very  naturally,  since  the  declared  object  of  German  policy  is 
to  create  a  movement  in  all  countries  that  are  German  by  race 
or  history  for  union  with  a  central  Reich  of  some  ninety  million 
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people.  Belgium  holds  Eupen  and  Malm6dy — and  it  was  not 
Hitler  but  Hindenburg  who  said  :  “  What  was  German  shall  be 
German  Here  some  disquieting  symptoms  have  been  felt ; 
while  the  Swiss  frontier  is  little  more  respected  than  the  Austrian. 
Conditions  are  such  that  Germany  today  has  some  cause  to  speak 
of  encirclement.  Many  individuals  in  society  who  suffer  from 
extreme  mental  excitement  have  had  the  same  complaint  to  make. 
Herr  Hitler  has  inspired  the  German  people  with  a  passionate 
admiration  for  themselves  ;  he  has  held  up  to  them  the  old 
familiar  ideal  of  a  zeal  that  sacrifices  everything  to  the  cult  of 
military  efficiency,  and  the  professors  once  more  chime  in 
and  exhort  to  those  means  of  war  proper  to  a  people  so  cir¬ 
cumstanced — namely  gases  and  bacteria.  In  fact  there  seems  to 
be  on  hand  a  dual  attempt — to  represent  Germany  as  disgrace¬ 
fully  unarmed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  Europe’s  flesh  creep 
by  suggesting  the  means  of  destruction  which  Germany  com¬ 
mands  and  is  ready  to  employ.  They  have  succeeded  in  per¬ 
suading  continental  Europe  that  within  a  few  weeks  Germany 
could  become  most  formidable  on  land  or  in  the  air,  lacking 
only  in  the  factor  of  heavy  artillery,  which  could  not  be  produced 
under  six  months. 

Since  at  the  same  time  Germany  thrusts  out  with  contempt 
the  whole  Jewish  race  from  its  boundaries  and  declares  war 
on  every  form  of  intelligence  that  will  not  cry  “  Heil  Hitler  ”, 
it  is  certainly  true  that  the  nation  has  no  friends.  In  Italy 
it  may  have  admirers;  one  member  of  the  Fascist  Grand  Council 
wrote  with  enthusiasm  of  the  Nuremberg  gathering,  as  the 
expression  of  a  superb  national  ardour.  But  it  is  not  possible 
that  Italy  should  forget  what  she  holds  in  the  Tyrol.  It  is  true 
that  when  German  Nazis  succeeded  in  entering  an  Austrian 
prison  where  Hofer,  the  Austrian  Nazi  leader,  was  confined, 
and  brought  him  across  the  frontier  into  Italy,  Italy’s  rulers 
refused  to  give  him  up  to  the  Austrian  police.  He  was,  they 
said,  a  political  refugee  ;  and  though  his  jailors  had  been  some¬ 
what  damaged  in  the  scuffle,  that  was  part  of  the  game.  The 
gesture  was  all  the  more  distinguished  because  Hofer  is  the 
leader  of  Tyrolese  Nazis,  and  presumably  desires  to  recruit  to 
Germany  those  citizens,  young  and  old,  whom  strong  pressure 
is  at  present  moulding  to  an  Italian  pattern. 
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It  is,  however,  a  significant  part  of  the  European  situation 
that  Signor  Mussolini  enjoys  a  growing  prestige ;  and  this  is 
based  mainly  on  his  relations  with  Germany. 

Regrouping  of  For  psychological  reasons,  he  has  no  fear  of 
Europe  German  aggression  ;  fascism  would  not  declare 
war  on  itself ;  and  because  he  is  the  inventor  of  black  shirts, 
his  word  carries  weight  with  the  brown  shirts,  or  is  believed  to. 
At  least  he  can  make  representations  to  Germany  that  will  be 
well  received,  and  this  can  scarcely  be  said  of  any  other  power. 

Yet,  looking  ahead,  one  has  to  consider  what  will  happen 
if  the  Nazi  propaganda  wins  against  Herr  Dollfuss,  and  is 
able  to  prove  its  victory  at  the  polls.  In  that  case  I  doubt 
whether  any  consideration  would  unite  England  with  France  in 
opposition  to  a  popular  will  so  declared  ;  and  Italy  might  become 


the  essential  factor  in  checking  this  development — more  feared 
from  the  continental  point  of  view  than  from  the  insular. 

The  oddest  part  of  the  imbroglio  is  that  German  outrageous¬ 
ness  has  made  Russia  seem  quite  inoffensive.  While  Germany 
has  been  threatening  to  pull  in  territory  from  this  side  and 
that,  and  create  a  Napoleonic  empire  based  on  a  common 
nationalism,  the  Soviets  have  been  quietly  signing  treaties  of 
non-aggression  with  the  bordering  states  along  their  European 
front.  They  are  now  in  active  parley  with  France.  M.  Herriot 
was  there  lately,  accompanied  by  the  recently-appointed  Ambassa¬ 
dor,  M.  Alphand,  sometime  minister  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  We 
saw  enough  of  him  there  to  know  that  if  France’s  purpose  is  to 
establish  friendly  relations,  no  more  efficiently  genial  representa¬ 
tive  could  have  been  chosen.  In  other  words,  Herr  Hitler  has 
not  only  succeeded  in  making  all  its  neighbours  apprehensive 
of  German  designs  :  he  has  actually  made  them  forget  to  be 
afraid  of  Russia.  It  is  a  comparatively  small  achievement  that 
he  has  split  the  French  Socialist  party  which  up  to  the  present  has 
refused  to  be  identified  with  what  it  considereed  too  militarist 
a  policy.  Now,  over  fifty  of  these  deputies  have  declared  that 
all  Socialists  should  be  ready  to  assist  the  Government — and 
they  are  of  course  denounced  by  the  more  orthodox  group  which 
follows  M.  L6on  Blum — with  the  result  that  when  the  next 
French  administration  comes  to  be  formed,  it  will  be  on  a  more 
broadly  national  basis — Heil  Hitler  ! 


Ireland  has  gone  through  a  curious  phase,  and  evidently 
the  popular  feeling  is  that  General  O’DuflFy  did  well  when  he 
formed  a  new  organization  outside  of  the  older 
parties  and  appealing  to  the  young  ;  that  he  did 
well  in  asserting  its  right  to  meet  in  public 
unarmed,  and  inoffensively,  though  prepared  to  retaliate  if 
attacked  ;  and  that  he  forced  Mr.  de  Valera  into  displaying  a 
scandalous  partiality  in  administration.  The  Irish  Republican 
Army,  which  is  armed  and  which  refuses  to  recognize  the  State, 
had  been  allowed  to  continue  its  existence ;  this  new  National 
Guard  was  at  once  proclaimed  as  a  dangerous  organization — 
apparently  on  the  ground  that  if  it  held  meetings,  collisions 
between  it  and  the  other  body  would  lead  to  serious  results. 
General  O ’Duffy  pushed  matters  to  the  point  of  calling  a  great 
muster  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Michael 
Collins  was  killed  by  an  ambush  laid  by  the  I.R.A.  This  was 
proclaimed ;  Mr.  de  Valera  called  out  troops  ;  General  O’Duffy 
yielded  to  the  display  of  force,  and  was  held  by  some  (for  instance, 
by  a  French  observer)  to  have  been  politically  wiped  out.  Ireland 
thought  otherwise.  By  a  trick  General  O’Duffy  succeeded  in  ad¬ 
dressing  a  large  part  of  the  muster — ^the  sort  of  thing  which  Ireland 
loved  to  see  William  O’Brien  accomplish  when  he  was  defying 
Mr.  Balfour.  At  all  events,  it  must  have  appeared  to  the  other 
opponents  of  the  de  Valera  policy  that  the  Government’s  action 
had  been  unpopular  and  that  General  O’Duffy  retained  his 
prestige  ;  it  was  evident  to  all  that  the  situation  was  dangerous  ; 
and  a  fusion  was  effected,  under  which  the  leadership  of  all  the 
opposition  was  entrusted  to  General  O’Duffy,  whose  gifts  as  an 
organizer  are  very  considerable.  Mr.  Cosgrave  agreed  to  come 
in  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  two  much  younger  men,  Mr. 
MacDermott  and  Mr.  Dillon,  whose  party  in  the  Dail  has  less 
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Even  English  politics  may  be  touched  with  the  same  influence. 
Now  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  restored  to  the  House  of 
Commons — a  welcome  return — it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how 
recent  contact  with  his  electorate  has  affected  his  views.  Can 
he  affirm  that  the  state  of  things  which  exists  today  in  Central 
Europe  can  be  dealt  with  simply  by  disarmament  and  by 
declarations  that  there  will  be  no  aggression  ? 
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than  a  dozen  members,  and  who  have  never  been  in  office. 
The  other  leaders  of  the  Cosgrave  party  stood  aside.  Leadership 
in  the  Dail  will  rest  with  Mr.  Cosgrave.  General  O’Duffy 
has  no  seat,  and  may  not  seek  one  at  present.  He  made  what 
appears  to  have  been  a  serious  mistake  in  declaring  himself 
unhopeful  of  the  existing  parliamentary  system,  which  he  wished 
to  replace  by  vocational  councils.  All  this  sounded  much  too 
Fascist  to  be  acceptable,  and  probably  no  more  will  be  heard 
of  it. 

One  cannot  be  certain  how  such  a  combination  will  work ; 
but  it  offers  considerable  advantages.  Ireland  had  grown  sick 
of  the  division  of  power  between  the  surviving  elements  of 
the  old  Sinn  Fein  party  which  conducted  the  struggle  from  1918 
to  the  Treaty  of  1921.  Outside  of  these  was  the  large  section  of 
the  people  who  still  held  by  the  parliamentary  Nationalist 
tradition,  and  the  small  but  important  minority  which  was 
mainly  Protestant  and  Unionist,  and  included  most  of  the  old 
landlord  and  professional  class.  Mr.  Dillon,  son  of  the  old 
Nationalist  leader,  and  Mr.  MacDermott  represent  these  two 
groups  by  their  early  affiliations.  Both  these  elements  are 
clear  of  the  bitterness  of  civil  war,  and  that  will  be  welcome 
to  Ireland.  I  think  also  that  the  country  may  be  touched  by 
the  self-abnegation  of  the  men  who  carried  the  Free  State 
through  the  first  difficult  years  of  its  existence  ;  though  their 
courage  and  their  talents  have  earned  far  less  gratitude  in  Ireland 
than  they  deserved. 

Meantime  the  extremists  of  the  I.R.A.  have  publicly  de¬ 
nounced  Mr.  de  Valera  as  half-hearted  in  his  Republicanism, 
and  members  of  their  organization  daily  defy  the  laws  of  the 
State  and  undertake  on  their  own  account  a  “  boycott  ”  of  British 
goods,  which  takes  the  form  of  breaking  up  consignments  of 
Bass’s  Ale.  But  the  Government  can  count  at  the  polls  on 
large  support  from  landless  young  men  who  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  big  grass  farms  will  be  broken  up  into  small 
holdings  and  distributed.  This,  of  course,  is  reinforced  by  hero 
worship  of  Mr.  de  Valera  and  the  passion  for  abstract  Republi¬ 
can  ideas  and  a  clean  cut  from  England.  On  the  other  hand. 
General  O’Duffy  appears  to  have  been  able  to  do  what  Mr. 
Cosgrave  and  his  colleagues  failed  in.  He  has  recruited  a  large 
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following  of  active  young  men  who  want  to  break  the  tyranny 
of  the  secret  society  for  good  and  all.  It  is  the  best  service 
that  anyone  could  do  to  Ireland. 

In  writing  this  for  the  general  public,  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  less  than  twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  England  handed 
over  the  country  in  a  complete  chaos,  without  police,  law-courts, 
or  means  of  communication  ;  and  that  even  today  anyone  who 
goes  there  will  find  the  machinery  of  life  running  as  smoothly 
as  anywhere  else.  The  country  is  being  ruined  by  a  theorist 
in  politics  who  seeks  to  transform  its  whole  economy  in  defiance 
of  soil,  climate,  geography  and  tradition.  But  the  causes  which 
brought  him  into  power,  and  have  helped  to  keep  him  there  are 
found  in  the  large  complex  of  facts  which  may  be  described  in 
one  sentence.  Ireland  attained  to  self-government  after  a 
revolution  carried  out  by  successive  stages  over  a  period  of  a 
hundred  years.  Commonsense  does  not  grow  easily  in  such 
a  garden. 


Much  has  been  written,  much  more  will  be  written  about 
Lord  Grey’s  death  ;  it  is  a  kind  of  self-indulgence  to  add  words 
about  one  who  surpassed  other  men  not  by  any 
Lord  Grey  special  quality  but  by  a  kind  of  harmonious 
perfection.  I  never  saw  so  complete  a  man. 
Other  men  had  more  genius,  more  eloquence,  but  he  could  often 
by  the  mere  effect  of  his  personality  prevail  where  genius  and 
eloquence  would  have  failed.  With  the  great  gift  of  knowing 
where  his  strength  lay,  he  never  attempted  what  did  not  come 
natural  to  him.  Yet  it  is  misleading  to  suggest  that  he  thought 
out  a  method  ;  that  impression  of  high  sincerity  which  he  never 
failed  to  leave  came  to  him  by  the  grace  of  nature.  The  office 
he  held  often  imposed  reticence  on  him  ;  but  by  instinct  he 
was  simple  and  outspoken  beyond  all  common  standards,  too 
free  of  self-consciousness  for  any  artificial  reserve.  Whatever 
he  said  seemed  to  be  the  expression  of  the  whole  man  ;  and  this 
was  as  true  in  private  company  as  in  the  House. 

I  had  the  luck  to  meet  him  first  in  one  of  the  houses  where 
he  was  most  intimate,  and  owed  my  luck  to  an  article  about 
fishing.  He  and  I  walked  back  together  to  the  House,  and  in 
reply  to  some  remark  about  his  work,  **  It  sounds  absurd  to 
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say  it”,  he  said,  “  but  every  man  has  a  passion,  and  the  country 
is  my  passion.  I  am  cut  off  from  it.”  He  went  on  to  predict 
gloomily  that  as  long  as  he  was  Foreign  Secretary  he  would 
never  catch  another  salmon.  It  was  not  so  bad  as  that.  Some 
years  later  I  saw  him  unexpectedly  in  the  lobby  (for  even  at 
the  most  critical  times  close  attendance  was  not  asked  from 
the  holder  of  that  laborious  office).  He  seemed  to  have  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  his  neighbours,  and  I  asked  what  he  had  been  doing. 
“  Killing  fifty  salmon  in  a  fortnight  ”,  was  the  prompt  answer. 
I  really  believe  he  had  come  down  simply  to  jubilate  with 
sympathisers.  I  never  saw  him  fish,  but  he  could  do  with  mastery 
all  the  things  that  men  do  in  competition.  Just  before  the  war, 
at  a  big  country  house,  I  watched  him  take  on  first  his  host 
and  then  another  match  performer  at  singles  in  a  squash  racket 
court — one  of  the  most  exhausting  games,  owing  to  the  length 
of  rallies.  He  was  fifty,  and  had  had  no  exercise  or  practice, 
but  he  beat  them  both  and  showed  no  fatigue.  But  games 
and  even  fishing  were  occasional ;  what  he  never  missed,  if  he 
could  help  it,  was  a  weekly  sight  of  his  trees  and  flowers ;  and 
it  was  delight  to  hear  him  talk  of  his  birds  at  Fallodon.  I 
suppose  no  man  ever  got  more  pleasure  of  his  eyes  than  he 
through  watching  wild  things  and  also  through  reading ;  one 
cannot  regret  that  his  years  of  blindness  are  at  an  end.  He 
never  seemed  bookish,  and  I  think  read  only  in  English  and 
not  very  widely  ;  but  what  he  read  with  enjoyment  entered  into 
him  bodily.  Going  to  dine  once  at  the  house  where  I  first  met 
him,  I  saw  two  odd  elderly  people  arrive,  like  a  German  pro¬ 
fessor  and  professorin.  They  were  the  de  Morgans  ;  Joseph 
Vance  had  just  been  published.  After  dinner  the  company 
divided  between  the  two  drawing-rooms,  one  group  gathering 
round  de  Morgan  to  ask  how  he  did  it,  the  rest  round  his  wife 
asking  the  same.  Grey  was  in  the  second  party  with  our  beautiful 
hostess,  and  I,  whose  business  it  had  been  to  keep  abreast  of 
current  literature,  was  amazed  to  hear  this  hard-driven  statesman 
show  that  he  knew  the  new  book  almost  as  if  it  were  Pickwick 
— in  which  he  counted  himself  unstumpable.  And  if  ever  I  saw 
an  old  lady  glow  with  pride  and  happiness,  it  was  Mrs.  de  Morgan 
that  night. 

When  one  talks  of  his  simplicity,  it  is  well  to  be  guarded. 
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Wisdom  is  much  simpler  than  cunning.  Grey  saw  things 
very  straight  and  saw  them  whole.  But  also  he  saw  them  as 
an  experienced  member  of  Parliament.  He  was  essentially  a 
House  of  Commons  man — and  I  found  when  once  or  twice  I 
went  to  him  to  present  some  point  of  view  on  Irish  matters,  he 
looked  at  the  whole  almost  narrowly  within  the  limits  of  what 
would  be  feasible  through  parliament.  In  the  House,  he  had 
as  a  rule  influence  rather  than  domination  ;  but  he  could  be 
master  there.  Once  in  the  turbulent  times  when  the  Parliament 
Act  was  in  dispute,  the  Opposition  howled  down  Mr.  Asquith 
with  cries  of  Traitor,  and  after  an  interval  thought  to  mark  the 
personal  insult  by  letting  Grey  be  heard.  They  must  have 
realized  their  mistake  in  a  minute  ;  a  man  whom  few  had  seen 
angry  stood  up  and  scourged  them  with  a  few  brief  sentences 
before  he  ended  with  “You  have  refused  to  hear  our  leader — 
you  shall  hear  none  of  us  ”.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  have 
liked  that  chastisement ;  but  I  am  sure  that  there  was  not  one 
but  liked  Grey  the  better  for  his  wrath. 

Yet  I  dare  say  few  remember  that  episode.  No  man  who  was 
present  can  have  forgotten  Grey’s  supreme  moment  when  he 
led  England  into  war.  This  is  no  exaggerated  phrase  ;  I  who 
found  myself  that  day  sitting  on  a  chair  beside  the  Serjeant-at- 
Arms,  watched  the  development  of  the  drama  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  strange  and  staggering.  Grey  began  with  France  ; 
he  stressed  France’s  claims,  and  response  came  enthusiastic 
from  here  and  from  there — and  from  unlooked  for  quarters  : 
Willy  Redmond,  who  had  cheered  for  the  Mahdi,  Arthur  Lynch 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  for  joining  the  Boers  in  war, 
were  on  their  feet  cheering  as  wildly  as  the  most  belligerent 
Tories.  But  still  the  temper  of  the  House  hung  uncertain  until 
Grey  came  to  Belgium  and  England’s  plighted  word  ;  the  defence 
of  a  small  nation  brutally  assailed  that  England  was  pledged  to 
defend.  Never  since  there  were  parliaments  in  England  was 
there  a  man  fitter  to  set  out  the  call  of  plain  honour  and  integrity, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  transformed  from  a  partisan  as¬ 
semblage  into  a  gathering  of  representative  Englishmen,  Scots¬ 
men  and  Welshmen,  swung  into  line  with  passionate  response. 
It  was  left  for  Redmond  in  an  electric  climax  to  bring  Ireland 
in ;  but  the  truth  is  that  Grey’s  words  struck  home  to 
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every  man  who  heard  them.  People  may  read  themselves 
dizzy  with  State  papers,  but  the  plain  fact  is  that  on  that  day 
at  that  hour  a  great  Englishman  had  the  people  of  these  islands 
before  him  and  evoked  in  them  a  response  answering  to  the 
passionate  sincerity  of  his  own  heart.  Nor  was  it  passing. 
In  that  hour  and  in  the  four  years  that  followed,  some  of  us 
learnt  to  respect  England  as  never  before  ;  and  Grey  more  than 
any  man  stood  to  me  at  least  for  England. 

As  to  his  part  in  what  came  before  that  critical  hour  and 
after,  criticism  has  much  to  say.  One  thing  is  clear  to  me. 
Grey  would  neither  threaten  nor  promise  what  he  could  not 
with  certainty  make  good,  and  as  a  Liberal  he  held  that  the 
House  of  Commons  must  have  the  right  to  decide.  All  his 
speech  was  on  that  assumption.  Beyond  this,  the  man  had  his 
limitations,  his  very  English  limitations.  But  none  of  them 
were  ignoble.  On  the  main  issue,  the  broad  issue  of  justice, 
he  never  can  have  doubted.  Yet  for  all  his  superb  physical 
equipment  the  war  broke  him,  while  it  was  adding  strength 
and  vitality  to  other  men  who  shared  his  responsibility  to 
the  full.  It  was  perhaps  his  nature  to  feel  responsibility 
more  keenly ;  and  he  was  denied  what  would  have  been 
his  natural  anodyne.  If  Grey  had  been  free  to  become, 
as  he  certainly  would  have  become,  an  admirable  battalion  or 
brigade  commander,  he  would,  whether  he  lived  or  died,  have 
lived  or  died  free  from  care.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  to  be 
happy  and  make  others  happy  in  the  trenches  ;  doing  things 
that  could  be  done,  face  to  face  with  concrete  difficulties,  en¬ 
during  the  common  hardships.  These  things  would  have  been 
congenial  to  him.  The  infinitely  harder  things  he  had  to 
attempt,  too  often  the  impossible,  can  have  had  little  solace 
for  one  who  never  valued  either  the  name  or  the  reality  of 
power. 

That  at  all  events  is  how  I  feel  about  one  of  whom  it  seems 
perfectly  natural  to  say — such  was  his  simple  friendliness — 
that  on  a  little  knowledge  I  never  liked  a  man  so  much  ;  but 
still  more  natural  to  write  here,  that  to  have  been  even  a  little 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  him  was  an  honour  of  which  any 
man  may  for  the  rest  of  his  life  be  honourably  proud. 
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A  MODERN  HA  RUN  AL  RASHID 


by  Sir  Arnold  Wilson. 


IBN  SA*UD.  THE  PURITAN  KING 

OF  ARABIA,  by  Kenneth  Williams. 

Jonathan  Cape.  fo.  6d. 

This  is  the  life  story  of  the  greatest  man 
in  Arabia — one  who,  judged  by  whatever 
standard,  would  have  been  accounted 
great  in  any  other  age.  He  won  his 
kingdom  by  force ;  he  has  held  it 
because  he  is  feared  and  respected  by 
all,  and  commands  the  whole-hearted 
all^iance  of  the  most  influential  groups 
among  his  subjects.  He  is  the  product 
of  his  environment ;  in  Goldsmith's 
words 

"  No  product  here  the  barren  hills 
afford. 

But  man  and  steel,  the  soldier  and 
his  sword.” 

Ibn  Sa'ud’s  Kingdom,  "  a  land  of  iron 
with  a  sky  of  brass  ”,  to  quote  Disraeli, 
is  a  crucible  in  which  the  Ishmaelites  of 
Arabia  have  been  tried  by  fire  and  have 
emerged,  not  free  from  ^oss,  but  more 
keenly  tempered  than  any  other  race 
in  touch  with  Europe  and  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean.  Mr.  Williams  recounts  with 
skill  and  sympathy  the  successive  steps 
which  led  Ibn  Sa'ud  to  assume  the 
hegemony  of  territories  which  had  not 
for  a  thousand  years  accepted  the  rule 
of  one  man.  He  contrasts,  without 
undue  emphasis,  the  contrast  between 
the  secular  conceptions  of  western 
governments,  and  the  theocratic  basis 
of  his  hero. 


Ibn  Sa'ud,  even  according  to  pre-war 
standards,  has  always  "  played  fair  ”. 
Assassination  has  played  no  part  in  his 
accession  to  power ;  he  has  treated  his 
enemies  with  chivalry,  and  has  never 
been  guilty  in  word  or  deed  of  an  un- 
kingly  act.  Like  Harun  al  Rashid  and 
Napoleon,  Henry  VIII  and  Nelson,  he  is, 
in  Aloysius  Home’s  classic  phrase, 
"  choicey  about  women  ” ;  but  so  are 
his  followers  when  opportunity  permits. 
His  conquests  have  not  been  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  bloodshed,  but  have  been 
marked  with  an  economy  of  life  which 
recalls  the  exploits  of  Alexander.  He 
has  been  successful  in  waging  war,  but 
even  more  so  in  making  and  keeping  the 
peace  in  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
difiiculty. 

Mr.  Williams  wisely  devotes  much 
space  to  a  recital  of  the  tortuous  comse 
of  British  policy  in  Arabia,  and  to  the 
complications  which  arose  from  the  fact 
that  we  were,  for  some  years,  simul¬ 
taneously  supporting  "  King  ”  Husain 
and  his  rival,  Ibn  Sa'ud  and,  later  on, 
foimd  ourselves  compelled  to  use  Air 
Power  to  restrain  Ibn  Sa'ud's  followers 
from  attacks  on  the  Kingdom  of  Husain’s 
son  in  Iraq,  and  on  the  protected  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Kuwait. 

These  developments  were  in  part  due, 
as  Mr.  Williams  shows,  to  our  western 
passion  for  drawing  frontier  lines  on 
maps  across  deserts  where  sovereignty 
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attaches  rather  to  tribes  than  to  the 
soil,  and  where  climatic  conditions 
compel  a  nomadic  existence  which,  in 
turn,  involves  migrations  of  many  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  search  of  water  and  pasture. 
He  pays  a  tribute  to  the  confidence 
inspired,  on  both  sides,  by  that  veteran 
diplomatist  of  Arabia,  Sir  Percy  Cox. 
So  far  as  he  was  permitted  to  shape 
British  policy,  it  was  realistic,  and  well 
adapted  to  current  needs.  So  far  as  he 
was  the  agent  of  H.M.'s  Government  in 
carrying  out  a  policy  with  which  he  was 
not  in  accord,  he  mitigated  the  untoward 
results  which  he  foresaw  were  bound  to 
follow.  Like  Mr.  Philby,  of  whose  work 
Mr.  Williams  speaks  with  proper  appre¬ 
ciation,  Sir  Percy  Cox  never  for  a  moment 
wavered  in  his  conviction  that  Ibn  Sa'ud, 
not  King  Husain,  would  stay  the  course. 
Had  he  remained  a  few  years  longer  in 
the  saddle  at  Baghdad,  much  bloodshed 
might  have  been  avoided,  for,  in  Arabia 
as  elsewhere,  personality  is  of  more 
value  than  paper,  and  Sir  Percy  Cox 
enjoyed  the  confidence  of  Arab  rulers 
and  of  their  subjects  in  these  regions  in 
a  measure  approached  by  none  of  his 
successors.  Not  only  did  he  speak  and 
read  their  tongue,  but  he  had  known 
them  and  their  fathers  for  twenty  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
He  was  seldom  seen  in  Whitehall,  but 
he  was  at  home  in  every  Arab  princi¬ 
pality,  and  had  travelled  extensively  in 
their  remotest  fastnesses. 

With  his  departure,  "  the  sequence  of 
Iraq’s  military  defeat  and  British  aerial 
compulsion  became  melancholy  with 
repetition,”  as  it  has  since  become  in 
Kurdistan.  “The  British  inflicted  on 
the  Wahhabis  such  casualties  as  could 
not  have  been  feared  even  in  night¬ 
mares.  Barely  one  Najdi  returned  to 
Central  Arabia  to  tell  of  the  horror  of 
the  skies.  .  .  .  From  Qaf  as  far  as 
Jauf  was  one  long  line  of  corpses  It 
was  the  just  retribution  of  massacres  in 
which  neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared, 


and  it  was  accomplished  almost  without 
loss  to  the  defenders.  There  have  been 
no  more  large-scale  raids  since  1929,  but, 
as  Mr.  Williams  wisely  observes,  "  The 
economic  factor  in  the  Peninsula  is  in 
the  long  run  the  winning  factor ;  if 
Governments  forbid  their  subjects  to 
raid  they  must  provide  for  the  tribes, 
who  not  seldom  experience  starvation, 
the  means  to  live  ". 

In  this  direction  the  record  of  the  past 
decade  does  us  little  credit.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  very  many 
parts  of  Ibn  Sa'ud’s  dominions  water  is 
to  be  foimd  at  no  great  depth,  and  could 
be  inexpensively  reached  and  brought  to 
the  surface  by  modem  methods  of  dril¬ 
ling  and  pumping. 

Water,  rather  than  pasturage,  is  the 
primary  need  of  a  pastoral  people.  A 
Scientific  Mission  to  find  water  for  Ibn 
Sa'ud  and  his  neighbours  would  do  more 
than  all  the  weapons  of  modem  war  to 
restore  peace.  The  economic  factor  is 
all-important.  Neither  the  Arabians, 
nor  the  people  of  this  country,  can  feel 
secure,  nor  can  they  abandon  their 
reliance  on  arms,  vmtil  they  can  produce 
within  their  own  borders  the  bare  essen¬ 
tials  of  life.  That  is  for  us  one  of  the 
lessons  of  Arabia. 
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A  GREAT  DIE-HARD 

i 

by  Sir  John  Marriott. 


THE  LIFE  OF  HENRY  DUNDAS 

FIRST  VISCOUNT  MELVILLE, 

1742-1811,  by  Cyril  Matheson.  Con¬ 
stable.  205.  Od. 

In  this  book  Mr.  Matheson  has  made  a 
notable  contribution  to  English  political 
biography.  We  have  waited  long  for  an 
authoritative  life  of  Henry  Dundas, 
First  Viscount  Melville ;  but  we  have 
not  waited  in  vain ;  the  task  has  now 
fallen  into  hands  which  are  evidently 
competent. 

Dundas  never  actually  became  Prime 
Minister,  but  once  at  least,  if  not  oftener, 
he  was  very  near  it.  He  was,  during 
many  difficult  years,  the  right-hand  man 
of  Lord  North,  and  in  days  still  more 
difficult,  the  right-hand  man  of  Pitt. 
He  cannot  be  included  in  the  small  and 
select  "  First  Class  ”  of  British  parlia¬ 
mentary  statesmen,  not  because  he 
never  reached  the  first  place — ^neither 
Pym  nor  Castlereagh  nor  Joseph  Cham¬ 
berlain  did  that — ^but  for  other  reasons 
which  emerge  clearly  enough  from  Mr. 
Matheson 's  perspicuous  narrative.  If, 
however,  Dundas  must  be  excluded  from 
the  First  Class  he  is  very  high  up  in 
the  Second — ^well  above  the  Newcastles, 
Portlands,  Percevals,  and  Rockinghams, 
who  did  actually  preside  over  Cabinets 
in  Dundas’s  day. 

Henry  Dundas  was  bom  in  1742,  the 
year  in  which  Sir  Robert  Walpole  fell ; 
he  died  in  1811,  when  Napoleon's  for¬ 
tunes  had  begim  definitely  to  decline. 
He  had  already  achieved  brilliant  success 
at  the  Scottish  Bar  when,  in  1774,  he 
entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
Member  for  Midlothian.  For  that  con¬ 


stituency  he  was  elected  no  fewer  than 
seven  times,  but  in  1790  he  gave  up  the 
seat  to  his  nephew,  Robert  Dirndas,  at 
that  time  Lord  Advocate,  and  afterwards 
Lord  Amiston,  and  was  himself  returned 
for  Edinburgh.  For  one  or  other  of  these 
constituencies,  Henry  Dimdas  sat  con¬ 
tinuously — save  for  a  few  weeks  in  1782 
when  awaiting  re-election  for  Mid¬ 
lothian — ^until,  in  1792,  he  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords  as  Viscount  Melville.  In 
1809  he  proudly  declined  an  earldom 
offered  to  him  by  Spencer  Perceval  as  a 
consolation  for  his  exclusion  from  office. 

Dimdas’s  great  position  in  the  British 
Parliament  really  depended  on  two 
things  :  first,  his  own  outstanding  abili¬ 
ties,  his  brilliance  in  debate,  and  his  com¬ 
petence  in  administration  ;  and  secondly, 
on  the  fact  that  he  was,  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  his  political  career,  in 
control  of  the  electoral  machine — ^both 
for  Commoners  and  Representative  Peers 
in  Scotland.  Thus,  in  1789,  he  wrote  to 
Grenville,  who  had  suggested  (not  per¬ 
haps  without  ulterior  motives)  that  Dun¬ 
das  might  take  the  Presidency  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  as  follows :  “  It  (the 
Presidency)  was  certainly  for  many  years 
the  ultimate  object  of  my  ambition.  .  .  . 
But  .  .  .  my  secession  from  all  political 
life  at  this  time  would  be  a  very  fatal 
step  to  the  strength  and  hold  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  of  Scotland  ...  a  variety  of 
circumstances  happen  to  concur  in  my 
person  to  render  me  a  cement  of 
political  strength  to  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  which,  if  once  dissolved, 
would  produce  very  ruinous  effects.” 

Dundas  understated  the  case.  He 
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literally  "  held  ”  Scotland  for  any  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  which  he  adhered.  Much 
more  than  that.  "  He  (Dundas)  made 
Scotland  and  England  equal  partners  in 
Britain.”  So  says  his  biographer,  and 
the  claim,  though  a  large  one,  does  not 
lack  justification.  Dundas  was  the  first 
Scottish  commoner  (he  was  far  from 
being  the  last !)  to  enter  a  British 
Cabinet.  It  was,  indeed,  not  until  1791 
that  he  did  actually  enter  the  Cabinet  as 
a  Secretary  of  State,  though  he  had  been 
offered  the  leadership  of  the  House  of 
Conunons  eight  years  earlier  and  had 
been,  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  India  since  the  estab- 
lisWent  of  the  Board  of  Control  (1784). 

Apropos  of  the  Secretaryships  of 
State,  Mr.  Matheson  leaves  much  to  be 
desired  in  point  of  lucidity.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  anywhere  fails  into  error 
himself,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  he 
will  lead  many  of  his  less  expert  readers 
into  error  and  confusion.  Thus  Mr. 
Matheson  writes  (p.  69)  of  ”  a  rumour 
that  he  (Dundas)  wais  to  be  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  This  was 
premature.”  Premature  indeed,  it  was 
in  1781,  since  there  was  no  Secretaryship 
of  State  for  India  until  1858.  Again 
(p.  78),  "  he  proposed  for  himself  the 
Secretaryship  of  State  for  India  and 
the  Colonies  ” — ^an  office  which  has 
never  existed.  "  The  ”  should  at  least 
be  ”  a  ”,  but  Mr.  Matheson  would  be 
well  advised  in  a  new  edition  to  add  a 
note  on  the  Cabinet  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  a  special  account  of  the 
Secretairyship  of  State.  It  should  dissi¬ 
pate  much  confusion. 

As  a  fact,  there  are  no  notes  or  specific 
references  to  authorities  in  the  book. 
The  absence  of  these  has,  I  confess, 
added  -  much  to  my  own  pleasure  in 
reading  it ;  but  it  will  diminish  its  use¬ 
fulness  to  scholars,  who  will  justly  object 
that  without  references  they  cannot 
judge  the  value  of  the  authorities  so 
frequently  cited  by  Mr.  Matheson. 


With  the  big  things  in  Dundas’s  life 
I  have  no  space  to  deal :  with  his  attitude 
on  the  American  Question,  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  Irish  Union.  On  all 
these  great  questions  I  judge  Dundas  to 
have  taken  the  sound  and  sensible  line. 
Call  him  a  Die-hard  if  you  like,  but  he 
was  no  obscurantist :  he  leamt  his  Free 
Trade  doctrine  from  Adam  Smith ;  he 
would  have  conceded  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  in  1800;  his  military  strategy 
may  have  been  all  wrong,  but  no  better 
First  Lord  ever  presided  over  the 
Admiralty.  The  only  thing  I  cannot 
forgive  Dundas  was  that  he  did  net 
support  Warren  Hastings  through  thick 
and  thin,  but  that  lapse  was  more  than 
expiated  by  his  own  ordeal. 


ISLANDS  OF  THE  WEST,  by  Seton 

Gordon.  CasseU.  15s. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Gordon  has 
gathered  together  some  thirty  odd  essays 
on  various  aspects  of  the  Hebrides,  those 
much  sung  of  but  seldom  visited  islands 
of  the  west.  Most  of  his  sketches  are 
written  about  Skye,  but  there  are 
delightful  excursions  to  Harris  and  St. 
Kilda,  and  one  rather  brief  and  guide- 
bookish  description  of  the  Scilly  islands. 

No  Songs  of  the  Hebrides  greeted  Mr. 
Gordon’s  ears  as  he  was  rowed  up  the 
deep  sea  lochs  of  the  islands — the  nearest 
approach  being  the  long  dr  awn  Ho- --Ro 
of  the  fishermen  as  they  pulled  at  the 
oars — ^but  the  cries  of  thousands  of  sea¬ 
birds  accompanied  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  ever-curious  seals  swam  near 
to  view  the  author  armed  with  nothing 
more  dangerous  than  a  telescope  and  a 
camera. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Gordon’s  careful 
stalking  through  the  rough  heather  and 
boulders  of  these  barren  islands  is 
shown  in  a  series  of  magnificent  plates, 
which  are  alone  worth  the  price  of  the 
book. 

M.  M. 
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A  SEA  DOG  IN  PARLIAMENT 

by  Ellen  Wilkinson. 


SAILORS,  STATESMEN  AND 

OTHERS,  by  J.  M.  Kenworthy. 

Rich  (S'  Cowan.  18^. 

It  is  part  of  the  formula  for  writing  a 
British  parliamentary  biography  that 
the  author  should  devote  part  of  a  chap¬ 
ter  to  an  eulogy  of  the  House  of  Commons 
as  a  pre-eminent  judge  of  the  character 
of  its  inmates.  The  excellence  of  this 
judgment  should  not  be  surprising  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  hundred  or  so  active 
spirits  in  any  Parliament  are  cooped  up 
together,  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day,  for 
seven  months  of  the  year.  Men  will 
even  listen  to  other  men  talking  about 
themselves,  in  order  to  have  a  little 
change  from  the  prevailing  parliamentary 
shop.  But  it  is  curious  that  the  poli¬ 
ticians  who  are  most  sure  of  the  ability 
of  the  House  of  Commons  to  judge  other 
men  are  always  equally  convinced  that 
they  were  the  imique  exception — the 
ardour  of  whose  heart  and  the  complete 
unselfishness  of  whose  motives  being 
given  far  less  than  their  due. 

Commander  Kenworthy,  in  his  auto¬ 
biography,  thinks  so  too :  but  why  ? 
For  if  ever  there  was  a  man  whose  exact 
measure  was  taken  by  his  parliamentary 
colleagues  it  was  this  breeiy,  likeable, 
but  naively  ambitious  and  breath- 
takingly  egotistical  ex-Naval  Officer. 

A  good  many  of  us  shared  his  dis¬ 
appointment  that  he  was  not  sent  as  the 
Ambassador  of  the  Labour  Government 
to  Moscow.  We  felt  that  someone  of 
proved  irreverence  for  tradition,  particu¬ 
larly  of  "  the  spit  and  polish  ”  type,  was 
needed.  Kenworthy  might  have  been 
clay  in  the  hands  of  the  clever  psycho¬ 
logists  of  the  Russian  foreign  office — 
seeing  that  he  swallowed  the  pro- 


Patiala  propaganda  while  in  India — ^yet 
he  would  not  have  made  the  blimders  of 
the  eminently  correct  and  conservative 
diplomat  who  was  chosen  by  Mr. 
MacDonald  for  the  position. 

But  some  friend  ought,  in  kindness,  to 
have  read  the  MS.  of  this  book  and  told 
Conunander  Kenworthy  of  the  sort  of 
comments  that  were  made  in  the  House 
about  his  ambition  to  be  the  Viceroy  of 
India.  The  House  is  always  kind  in 
these  matters.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas 
would,  no  doubt,  assure  a  colleague  who 
wanted  the  throne  itself  that  it  was  “  a 
shame  he  didn't  get  it”,  but  such 
sympathy  is  one  of  the  more  exquisite 
cruelties  of  Parliamentary  life. 

As  an  introduction  to  politics,  life  and 
war,  this  book  would  be  an  excellent  gift 
to  an  intelligent  youngster,  thinking  he 
would  like  to  ”  take  up  politics  ” — 
except  that  that  young  man  nowadays 
would  probably  be  the  enthusiastic 
owner  of  a  black  or  a  red  shirt  and  a 
profound  conviction  that  Parliament  is 
no  good  anyway.  But  if  he  reads  this 
breezy  and  entertaining  book  he  will 
at  least  learn  the  useful  but  simple 
lesson  that  in  the  War  he  will  have  to 
fight,  his  life  and  those  of  many  thousands 
of  his  comrades  will  probably  be  lost 
because  some  hide-bound  old  Admiral 
or  General  of  the  old  school  will  not  use 
the  information  that  brilliant  scientific 
men  have  used  their  brains  to  map  out 
for  him. 

Good  as  aU  the  service  and  ”  open- 
air  ”  part  of  the  book  is,  its  politics  are 
curiously  old-fashioned.  The  author 
will  be  furious,  but  I  can’t  help  saying 
that,  in  certain  fundamental  respects, 
Snowden,  MacDonald  and  Thomas  were 
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more  modern  than  he  and  imderstood 
better  the  material  in  which  they  worked. 

It  is  the  easiest  mistake  to  make  in 
Parliament  that  the  young  men,  the 
men  of  great  physical  energy,  of  courage 
in  standing  up  for  their  own  pet  ideas 
are  necessarily  the  most  “  advanced”. 
Mosley,  whose  political  ideas  belong  to 
the  fifteenth  century,  crashed  his  career 
on  that  snag.  Kenworthy  is  a  typi¬ 
cal,  generous-minded,  but  class-ridden 
Liberal  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mr. 
J.  H.  Thomas  is  a  product  of  the  mass 
movement  of  the  twentieth.  The  bright 
young  men  who  have  joined  the  Labour 
movement  since  it  became  a  successful 
rival  for  power  to  the  older  parties, 
think  they  are  joining  a  sort  of  semi¬ 
revolutionary,  semi-idealistic  party,  with 
a  strong  inferiority  complex,  who  will  be 
duly  gratefid  for  the  attentions  of  the 
well-groomed.  When  they  bump  their 
heads  badly  against  the  rocky  trade 
imion  wall,  they  rage,  as  both  Kenworthy 
and  Mosley  do,  against  trade  imion 
stupidity,  and  ”  ducal  traditions  ”, 
which  force  the  gift  of  seats  in  the  Cabinet 
to  Trade  Union  Officials,  ignoring  their 
own  public  school  trained  brains. 

They  will  not  see  that  the  Labour 
ranks  are  not  revolutionary  in  their 
sense,  very  highly  conservative  in  fact, 
but  that  they  do  represent  a  new  force 
in  politics,  the  class-conscious  workman 
who  would  prefer  to  be  governed,  even 
if  badly,  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  than 
continue  to  be  bossed  for  his  supposed 
good  by  the  members  of  the  class  his 
trade  unions  were  formed  to  fight. 

It  is  because  he  understood  this  feeling 
that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  still  Premier  of 
Britain.  He  dug  himself  into  the  very 
fibre  of  the  mass  movement  in  his 
obscure  days.  The  workman  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  intrigues  behind  the  scenes, 
which  Mr.  Kenworthy  so  interestingly 
describes,  but  they  knew  "  Mac  ”,  or 
thought  they  did,  and  they  voted 
accordingly. 


LENIN  !  A  BIOGRAPHY,  by  Ralph  Fox. 

Gollancx.  Ss. 

SOVIET  LITERATURE  :  An  Anthology 

by  George  Reavey  and  Marc  Slonim. 

Wishart.  8s.  6d. 

As  a  stylist,  Mr.  Fox  has  certain  well- 
conditioned  complexes.  The  exploits  of 
his  hero  are  greeted  with  a  vigorous  and 
ecstatic  tail-wagging ;  the  names  of 
Kerensky,  Trotsky  and  Kautsky  provoke 
a  howl  of  pained  disapproval ;  and  every 
mention  of  Stalin  sends  him  off  in  search 
of  a  stereotyped  phrase  to  proclaim  how 
perfectly  that  worthy  man  understood 
and  obeyed  Lenin.  He  has  also  some 
curious  blind  spots.  The  reader  will 
search  in  vain  for  any  of  Lenin’s  tributes 
to  the  magnificent  services  of  Trotsky, 
or  for  any  reference  to  Lenin’s  testa¬ 
mentary  warning  against  Stalin’s  treach¬ 
ery.  In  enumerating  countries  where 
trade  unions  are  ”  controlled  and  run  by 
the  police  ”,  Mr.  Fox  achieves  the  feat 
of  omitting  the  Soviet  Union  and  in¬ 
cluding  England  —  the  latter  on  the 
ground  that  trade  union  leaders  (we 
wonder  which)  ”  sit  on  the  Magistrates’ 
Bench  or  on  the  local  Watch  Committee”. 

Such  crudities  apart,  this  new  Lenin  is 
a  sound  piece  of  work  in  the  good  old 
Victorian  tradition  of  laurel-wreath  bio¬ 
graphy.  It  methodically  collects  the 
known  facts  about  its  subject’s  life,  and 
lays  them  as  a  respectful  and  admiring 
tribute  on  his  tomb-stone.  But  it  does 
not  add  anything  essential  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  history  or  our  understanding  of 
Lenin’s  enigmatic  personality.  We  may 
have  to  wait  a  long  time  before  a  bio¬ 
grapher  is  found  who  will  treat  Lenin 
neither  as  a  demi-god  nor  as  a  monster. 
Until  then  we  must  be  content  with 
Mr.  Fox,  who  has  given  us  more  "  facts  ” 
about  Lenin  than  any  previous  English 
writer. 

A  more  original  book,  and  one  which 
really  breaks  new  ground,  is  Messrs. 
Reavey  and  Slonim ’s  Anthology  of  Soviet 
Literature.  Except  for  Babel’s  Red 
Cavalry,  and  a  few  farcical  novels  which 


are  not  literature,  none  of  the  few  Soviet 
works  translated  into  English  has  en¬ 
joyed  any  appreciable  success  in  this 
country.  The  gap  is  too  wide  to  be 
bridged  by  mere  translation.  Some¬ 
thing  fxirther  in  the  way  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  required  ;  and  that  something  the 
present  volume  attempts  to  provide. 
It  begins  with  a  long  introduction  on 
“  The  New  Spirit  in  Russian  Liter¬ 
ature  ” ;  it  gives  ample  extracts  from 
the  principal  novelists  and  poets,  classi¬ 
fied  imder  the  schools  to  which  they 
belong  ;  and  finally  there  is  a  section  of 
“  Criticism  ”  containing  the  manifestoes 
and  other  characteristic  pronouncements 
of  the  said  schools  on  the  vexed  and  vital 
question  of  ”  Proletarian  Art 

Russian  literature  has  always  had  a 
taste  for  introspection ;  and  Soviet 
literature  has  been  from  the  start 
morbidly  self-conscious.  There  are  many 
people  who  think  that  its  achievements 
would  have  been  greater  if  it  had  wasted 
less  time  explaining  to  a  rather  bored 
world  its  own  unique  character.  But 
this  is  a  normal  disease  of  adolescence, 
and  you  cannot  understand  the  Soviet 
writers  of  the  last  fifteen  years  unless 
you  take  it  into  account.  When  all  the 
Russian  world  went  red,  it  was  clear 
that  art  must  go  red  too.  The  jargon  of 
politics  was  applied  to  literature.  Bour¬ 
geois  art  must  be  "  liquidated  ”  ;  pro¬ 
letarian  art  must  be  bom.  And  the 
unfortunate  Soviet  writer  was  left  face 
to  face  with  the  question  which  has  tor¬ 
mented  him  ever  since  like  a  riddle  out 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland ;  What  is 
“  Proletarian  Art  ”  ? 

There  is  ample  material  in  this  volume 
for  sampling  the  various  replies  which 
have  been  given.  In  the  first  years, 
Soviet  literature  was  dominated  by 
clever  young  men  in  charge  of 
“  advanced  ”  literary  movements. 
Mayakovsky,  the  poet,  was  a  Futurist ; 
Pilniak,  the  novelist,  had  studied  Joyce  ; 
and  it  was  loudly,  if  paradoxically, 


proclaimed  that  "  proletarian  art  ”,  in 
the  literary  field,  was  a  matter  of  the 
significant  manipulation  of  words  and 
forms.  But  there  are  no  worlds  further 
apart  from  each  other  than  Bohemia 
and  the  factory  ;  and  the  one  person  to 
whom  these  subtleties  meant  little  or 
nothing  was  the  worker  himself.  It  was 
not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  these 
literary  gentlemen  swept  aside,  from 
about  1925  onwards,  by  real  proletarians 
who  sat  down  to  write  for  themselves. 
They  wrote,  on  the  whole,  badly  and  with 
a  tendency  to  moralize,  which  might 
have  gone  down  in  the  England  of 
Samuel  Smiles,  but  in  these  degenerate 
times  produces  only  a  wan  smile.  But 
one  achievement  must  be  placed  to  their 
credit.  As  the  result  of  their  efforts, 
proletarian  literature  is  now  admitted  to 
consist,  like  bourgeois  literature,  in  people 
expressing,  in  straightforward  and  un¬ 
trammelled  language,  things  they  feel 
about  things  they  know.  On  this  basis, 
the  proletarian  writers  may  eventually 
get  somewhere,  though  up  to  the  present 
they  have  promise  rather  than  perform¬ 
ance  to  their  credit. 

John  Hallett. 


THE  TESTAMENT  OF  YOUTH,  by 

Vera  Brittain.  Gollancz.  8s.  6d. 

The  value  and  importance  of  this  book 
at  the  present  time  can  hardly  be  over¬ 
estimated.  Miss  Vera  Brittain  belongs 
to  the  generation  that  was  just  old 
enough  to  serve  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War  and  her  book  is  an  auto¬ 
biography  which  deals  especially  with 
the  War  years  and  the  years  that  followed 
imtil  her  marriage  in  1925. 

For  the  young  men  and  women  of 
that  generation  the  War  was  perhaps 
more  cruel  and  disastrous  than  for  any 
other.  At  its  outbreak  they  had  not  yet 
emerged  from  the  small  circle  of  intimate 
friends  formed  at  school  or  at  the 
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university  and  their  young  hopes  and 
illusions  were  still  intact.  Those  of  us 
who  were  some  years  older  had  already 
gone  out  into  the  world  and  by  a  gradual 
and  natural,  even  if  painful,  process  our 
hopes  and  illusions  had  already  been 
exploded  or  modified.  We  had  been 
hardened  ;  and,  besides,  we  had  formed 
the  wider  circle  of  friends,  acquaintances 
and  interests  which  give  to  the  adult  man 
and  woman  a  firmer  hold  on  life.  But  no 
such  merciful  process  awaited  Miss 
Brittain’s  contemporaries.  When,  for 
thousands  of  those  that  survived,  hopes 
and  illusions  and  friendships  were  shat¬ 
tered  suddenly  and  devastatingly,  they 
had  nothing,  it  seemed,  to  fall  back  upon, 
nothing  left  to  make  life  worth  living. 
One  by  one.  Miss  Brittain  lost  her  only 
brother  and  her  three  dearest  friends,  to 
one  of  which  she  was  engaged  to  be 
married ;  and,  besides  this  ordeal,  she 
served  throughout  the  War  as  a  V.A.D. 
in  England,  France  and  Malta.  The 
experience  of  tending,  week  after  week, 
month  after  month,  men  terribly 
wounded  or  gassed  can  hardly  have  been 
less  terrible  and  may  well  have  been 
more  so  than  the  battles  and  bombard¬ 
ments  than  we  others  experienced  in  the 
fighting  line. 

In  a  long,  rapid,  almost  breathless 
narrative,  eked  out  by  letters  and 
diaries  of  those  years.  Miss  Brittain  gives 
the  story  of  the  War  as  she  knew  it  and 
of  the  slow  spiritual  recovery  of  the 
years  that  followed.  It  is  a  terrible 
book,  too  terrible,  in  fact,  to  write  or 
read  were  it  not  for  its  importance  as  a 
human  document,  as  history,  and  above 
all  as  propaganda.  Its  supreme  value 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not,  like  so  much 
propaganda,  a  mere  reasoned  argument 
against  war.  It  is  a  tragedy  presenting 
living  characters,  characters  that  the 
reader  comes  to  know  and  love,  and  so 
it  brings  home  the  reedity  of  war  as  no 
pamphleteering  can  ever  do.  Today, 
when  many  people  in  self-defence  have 


forgotten  the  full  horror  of  the  War  and 
many  others  have  grown  up  who  had  no 
experience  of  it,  newspapers  and  in¬ 
dividuals  talk  glibly  of  the  possibility  of 
new  wars.  If  the  peoples  of  Europe  and 
America  could  be  compelled  to  read  and 
inwardly  digest  The  Testament  of  Youth 
such  an  attitude  could  not  exist.  The 
book  by  its  very  nature  would  effect 
more  than  any  League  of  Nations  can 
effect,  because  its  action  is  direct, 
fundamental  and  immediate.  Its  appeal 
is  not  to  the  mind,  the  reason,  the  sense 
of  justice :  it  strikes  directly  at  the 
heart  as  no  organized  pacifism  is  able  to 
do. 

Of  Miss  Brittain's  skill  as  a  writer  I 
have  said  nothing,  because  in  a  brief 
review  it  was  necessary  to  speak  first  of 
the  book’s  other  values.  But  the  skill 
is  there  all  right.  Technically  it  must,  I 
think,  have  been  a  very  difficult  book 
to  construct,  and  the  hand  of  the  artist 
is  evident  for  those  who  can  see  it.  Its 
relation  to  organized  pacifism  is  the 
relation  of  poetry  to  science,  logic, 
history,  philosophy ;  for  it  persuades 
not  by  argument  and  scientific  demon¬ 
stration,  but  by  direct  revelation. 

Martin  Armstrong. 


THE  HORIZON  OF  EXPERIENCE, 
by  C.  Delisle  Bums.  Allen  &>  Unwin. 
125.  6d. 

A  MODERN  PRELUDE,  by  Hugh 
I ’Anson  Fausset.  Jonathan  Cape. 
105.  6d. 

The  common  factor  in  these  two  books 
is  the  feeling  that  the  percentage  is  one 
of  new  ideas,  which  require  formulation 
in  order  to  influence  society  in  such  a 
way  that  modem  Western  man  can 
again  live  in  harmony  with  his  environ¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Fausset  tackles  the  problem  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  religious  angle,  and 
only  here  and  there  are  we  allowed  to 
see  that  what  he  is  groping  for  is  some 
criterion  by  which  the  value  of  different 
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human  experiences  may  be  gauged. 
In  spite  of  his  objections  to  Victorian 
dualism,  he  seems  to  be  a  pronounced 
dualist  himself.  Throughout  the  book 
there  are  continued  references  to 
“  higher  ”  and  "  lower "  selves,  im¬ 
pulses,  and  the  like,  which  not  only  give 
the  book  a  very  priggish  flavour,  but 
also  beg  the  whole  question  which  the 
author  seeks  to  investigate.  It  seems 
difficult  to  decide  why  he  should  have 
chosen  this  title  for  his  book,  since  he 
seems  quite  imaware  that  many  of  the 
so-called  spiritual  experiences  which  he 
describes  have  in  modem  times  been 
generally  acknowledged  to  spring  from 
quite  other  causes.  This  is  not  to  deny 
the  existence  of  any  spiritual  experience. 
But  Mr.  Fausset  hardly  seems  to  be 
aware  of  the  grounds  for  doubt  about 
certain  particular  kinds  of  it.  He  also 
possesses  a  most  casual  style. 

Mr.  Delisle  Bums  also  discusses  many 
of  the  results  of  modem  psychology 
rather  bmsquely,  though  he  makes  use 
of  others.  He  does,  however,  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  real  basis  of  modem  imcer- 
tainty  in  the  fact  that  physics  has 
now  confined  the  doubts  first  fully 
propounded  by  them  about  the  makers 
of  reality.  Having  said  this,  on  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Bums  then  proceeds  to 
assume  the  "  objectivity  ”  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  world,  but  chooses  value  rather 
than  qualities  as  the  basis  of  his  kind 
of  reality.  The  result  is,  naturally,  not 
conclusive  in  any  metaphysical  sense, 
though  imdoubtedly  provocative  and 
stimulating. 

As  an  essay  in  the  history  of  culture 
the  book  is  profoundly  interesting. 
Here  again,  however,  Mr.  Bums  is  a 
little  arbitrary  in  the  use  which  he 
makes,  or  refuses  to  make,  of  modem 
theory.  In  one  place,  for  instance,  he 
even  seems  to  assume  that  women  owe 
their  place  in  modem  public  and  in¬ 
dustrial  life  to  feminism,  instead  of  the 
other  way  round. 


In  general,  however,  the  main  thesis 
that  culture  alternates  between  periods 
of  new  horizons,  and  of  re-formulation, 
and  that  the  present  belongs  to  the 
former  category,  is  a  welcome  one,  since 
it  allows  of  much  illuminating  corre¬ 
lation  of  general  cultural  history  with 
the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  in 
making  such  correlations  that  the  author 
is  at  his  best,  and  if  we  expect  a  prag¬ 
matist  nigger  in  the  wood  pile  we  can  at 
least  be  thankful  at  being  presented  with 
an  alternative  to  the  rigidity  of  a  purely 
materialist  theory  of  cultural  origins. 
The  underivative  nature  of  values  is 
strange  doctrine  from  a  Socialist,  but  at 
least  it  avoids  the  absurdity  of  pure 
materialism  in  an  age  when  matter  is  not 
even  an  unproved  assumption  of  the 
physicist. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 


THE  HOUSE 
OF  EXILE 

By  NORA  WALN 


“A  pleasure  which  no  reader 
should  fail  to  enjoy  is  the  reading 
of  *  The  House  of  Exile.’  I  have 
read  many  books  about  CHINA 
but  I  never  read  one  that  gave  me 
quite  such  a  sense  of  intimate  and 
authentic  revelation.” 

COMPTON  MACKENZIE 
in  THE  DAILY  MAIL. 

358  pages.  Illustrated.  16s. 

THE  CRESSET  PRESS 
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PLATWRIGHTS  AND  PLATS 


by  Ivor 

VICTORIA  AND  ALBERT.  Palace 

Plays,  by  Laurence  Housman.  Cape. 

5s. 

EUGENE  O’NEILL,  by  Barrett  H. 

Clark.  Cape.  5s. 

FAMOUS  PLAYS  OF  1933.  GoUancz. 

75.  6d. 

Mr.  Housman  likes  to  present  history 
in  ten-minute  glimpses.  To  the  selective 
and  concentrating  power  of  this  one-act 
mind  he  adds  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
House  of  Hanover,  now  Windsor.  Queen 
Victoria  especially  fascinates  him  and 
enables  him  to  fascinate  us  as  he  makes 
his  subject  revolve  upon  her  plinth ; 
the  figure  turns  and  we  see  her  as  bride, 
widow,  churchwoman,  or  admirer  of 
Lord  Kitchener.  (One  hopes,  rather 
doubtfully,  that  K.  of  K.  was  as  neat  a 
conversationalist  as  Mr.  Housman  char¬ 
itably  makes  him.)  The  resulting 
sketches  are,  owing  to  the  censorship, 
inadmissible  on  the  public  stage,  and  one 
shudders  to  think  of  them  being  in¬ 
expertly  handled  by  amateurs  behind 
closed  doors.  Not  all  of  them,  perhaps, 
would  gain  anything  by  performance, 
but  all  are  delicious  to  read.  This  is 
the  third  volume  of  its  kind,  and  to  say 
that  it  does  not  fall  below  the  level  of 
polite  wit  and  sensitive  perception 
established  in  The  Queen's  Progress  and 
Palace  Plays  is  to  give  it  the  highest 
praise.  For  tenderness  Bereavement  is 
admirable,  for  delicate  humour  Religious 
Difficulties,  for  broader  fun  We  Are  Not 
Amused,  and  for  a  keener  touch  of  satire 
the  little  piece  on  Kitchener  and  the 
Mahdi's  head.  Mr.  Housman  has  surely 
found  a  discerning  public  who  relish 


Brown. 

these  volumes ;  we  are  very  much 
amused  and  sometimes  deeply  touched. 
The  picture  of  the  queen-bride  in  Morn¬ 
ing  Glory  is  not  the  least  enchanting 
feature  of  this  palace  gallery. 

Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark  is  an  expert  and 
industrious  recorder  of  the  modem 
American  drama.  He  is  also  a  critic  of 
acumen  and  he  submits  the  work  of 
Eugene  O’Neill  to  a  keen  analysis  as  well 
as  to  generous  praise.  His  essay  follows 
O’Neill’s  work  up  to  the  gigantic  trilogy 
Mourning  Becomes  Electra,  which  one 
American  critic  summarised  with  the 
caption  “  Evening  Becomes  Intoler¬ 
able  ”.  Mr.  O’Neill  works  on  grandiose 
lines  and  his  grandiosity  is  evidently 
going  to  increase.  He  recently  told  Mr. 
Clark  that : — 

All  the  most  dramatic  episodes  of  my 
life  I  have  so  far  kept  out  of  my  plays, 
and  the  majority  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  happen  to  other  people.  I've  hardly 
begun  to  work  up  all  this  material,  but 
I’m  saving  up  a  lot  of  it  for  one  thing  in 
particular :  a  cycle  of  plays  I  hope  to  do 
some  day.  There’U  be  nine  separate 
pla3r8,  to  be  acted  on  nine  successive 
nights ;  together  they  will  form  a  sort 
of  dramatic  autobiography,  something 
in  the  style  of  "  War  and  Peace  ”  or 
"  Jean-Christophe." 

So  Mr.  Clark,  biographer,  admirer  and 
critic  of  Mr.  O’Neill,  wiU  have  his  work 
cut  out  to  keep  pace.  Meanwhile  he  has 
provided  for  the  student  of  drama  a 
careful  summary  of  the  dramatist’s  work 
with  judicial  conclusions  which  few  will 
dispute. 

He  has  written  a  good  deal  that  may 
be  just  as  well  forgotten,  he  has  given 
us  plays  that  are  inept,  violent  and 
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verging  on  the  pretentious ;  he  has  un¬ 
mistakably  set  up  his  standard  as  a 
prophet ;  he  has  too  often  striven  to 
write  jewelled  passages  instead  of  sting¬ 
ing  dialogue  ;  he  is,  in  short,  a  maker  of 
plays  that  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent. 
But  so  far  he  has  never  written  a  line 
that  was  deliberately  insincere,  nor  has 
he  once  tried  to  capture  the  prizes  of 
material  success. 

More  might  have  been  said  about 
Mr.  O’Neill's  lack  of  humour.  If  only  he 
had  been  more  often  able  to  laugh  at 
the  world  and  at  himself,  this  con¬ 
siderable  playwright  might  have  been 
a  master  of  the  first  lustre. 

Play-reading  societies  with  bargain¬ 
hunting  members  must  be  grateful  to 
Mr.  GoUancz  for  his  annual  collection  of 
the  year’s  best  plays  bound  together  at 
a  price  which  works  out  at  one  and 
threepence  apiece.  This  year  they  are 
offered  Gordon  Daviot’s  "  Richard  of 
Bordeaux  ”,  “  The  Late  Christopher 
Bean  ”,  adapted  from  the  French  by 
Mr.  Emlyn  Williams ;  "  Ten  Minute 
Alibi  ”,  by  Mr.  Anthony  Armstrong ; 
“  Sometimes,  Even  Now  ”,  by  Mr.  W. 
Chetham-Strode,  and  two  American  suc¬ 
cesses  ”  Alien  Com  ”,  by  Sidney  Howard, 
and  ”  Of  Thee  I  Sing  ”,  the  gorgeous 
burlesque  of  American  politics  by  George 
S.  Kaufman  and  Morris  Ryskind.  "Alien 
Com  ”  is  a  clever  study  of  the  Austrian 
exiled  in  the  Middle  West. 

The  only  member  of  the  series  which 
did  not  have  a  long  mn  on  the  stage 
is  "  Sometimes,  Even  Now  ”.  This 
is  a  well-considered  chronicle  of  lives 
into  which  the  War  broke  and  its 
dispersed  action,  which  may  have 
hindered  its  stage  success,  does  not 
in  the  least  disturb  the  sympathies 
of  the  reader.  It  merits  its  place  in 
the  annual,  and  that  is  no  small 
honour.  On  the  first  three  plays  men¬ 
tioned,  playgoers  have  for  many  months 
voted  in  the  affirmative,  and  a  short 
review  need  only  acknowledge  their 
presence  in  the  book. 


SOI 

GOG  MAGOG 

An  “  Anatomy  of  Modernism  in  Litera¬ 
ture.”  A  book  of  sane  and  perceptive 
criticism,  dealing  not  only  vyith  the 
general  trend  of  contemporary  writing 
but  with  individual  figures  such  as 
Auden,  Eliot,  Lawrence,  Wyndham 
Lewis,  Gerard  Manley  Hopkins,  Strind¬ 
berg,  Swinburne.  7s.  6d.  net. 

G.  W.  STONIER 
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THE  ENGLISH  GALAXY 

A  representative  anthology  of  five 
hundred  exclusively  shorter  lyrical 
poems  from  the  whole  range  of 
English  verse.  Edited  by  Gerald 
Bullett.  512  pages.  7s.  6d.  net. 

DANTE’S  DIVINE  COMEDY 

The  famous  Temple  edition  com¬ 
plete  in  one  volume  of  1 ,300  pages 
at  6s.  net.  Italian  text  and  English 
translation  on  facing  pages. 

MAKING  A  UNIVERSITY 

An  account  of  the  University 
Movement  at  Reading  by  W.  M. 
Childs,  M.A.,  D.Litt.  6s.  net. 


BEETHOVEN 

"  A  book  that  stirs  the  depths  of  life  by 
its  courageous  thinking.’*  Basil  Maine 
in  the  Spectator. 

“  One  of  those  great  books  on  music 
of  which  only  two  or  three  are  written 
in  a  generation.”  British  Weekly. 
First  cheap  edition  ready.  6s.  net. 

W.  J.  TURNER 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  LIST  OF  RECOMMENDED 


AUTUMN  BOOKS 


Marlborough  :  His  Life  and  Times. 
by  Winston  Churchill.  (Harrap.) 

The  Life  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  by 
Burton  Hendrick.  (Heinemann.) 

Ibn  Sa'ud,  by  Kenneth  Williams.  {Cape.) 

Baudelaire,  by  Enid  Starkie.  (Go/- 
lanct.) 

The  Private  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
by  Naomi  Royde  Smith.  {Gollanct.) 

The  English  Eccentrics,  by  Edith 
Sitwell.  (Faber.) 

No  Time  Like  the  Present,  by  Storm 
Jameson.  (Cassell.) 

The  Testament  of  Youth,  by  Vera 
Brittain.  (Cape.) 

The  Modern  State,  edited  by  Mary 
Adams.  (Allen  6-  Unwin.) 

The  Tinder  Box  of  Asia,  by  George 
Sokolsky.  (Allen  6-  Unwin.) 

Raggle-Taggle.  by  Walter  Starkie. 
(Murry.) 


Mutany,  by  Charles  Nordhoff  and  James 
Norman  Hall.  (Chapman  &-  Hall.) 

Brazilian  Adventure,  by  Peter  Fleming. 
(Cape.) 

The  Cruise  of  the  Teddy,  by  Erling 
Tambs.  (Cape.) 

Laughter  for  Pluto,  by  Francis 
Watson.  (Lovat  Dickson.) 

The  Dictatorship  of  Things,  by  Geof¬ 
frey  Sainsbury.  (Methuen.) 

The  Unexpected,  by  Frank  Penn-Smith. 
(Cape.) 

King  Edward  VII,  by  E.  F.  Benson. 
(Longmans  Green.) 

The  House  of  Exile,  by  Nora  Wain. 
(Cresset  Press.) 

John  Hampden’s  England,  by  John 
Drinkwater.  (Thornton  Butterworth.) 
Napoleon  III :  The  Modern  Emperor, 
by  Robert  Sencourt.  (Benn.) 


FICTION 


The  Sinner,  by  I.  J.  Singer.  (Gollancz.) 

Captain  Bottell,  by  James  Hanley. 
(Boriswood.) 

Gentlemen  :  ‘The  Regiment  I  by  Hugh 
Talbot.  (Dent.) 

Mr.  Jiggins  of  Jigginstown,  by  Chris¬ 
tine  Longford.  (Gollancz.) 

Ordinary  Families,  by  E.  Amot  Robert¬ 
son.  (Cape.) 

The  Flowering  Thorn,  by  Margaret 
Sharp.  (Barker.) 

Salah  and  His  American,  by  Leland 
Hall.  (Cresset  Press.) 

A  Glastonbury  Romance,  by  John 
Cowper  Powys.  (Lane.) 

The  Thibaults,  by  Roger  Martin  Du 
Gard.  (Lane.) 

Quintet,  by  Esther  Me)mell.  (Chapman 
6-  Hall.) 

To  Make  My  Bread,  by  Grace  Lumpkin. 
(Gollancz.) 


Flo,  by  F.  C.  Boden.  (Dent.) 

Wasps,  by  Caradoc  Evans.  (Rich  & 
Cowan.) 

Grand  Canary,  by  A.  J.  Cronin.  (Gol¬ 
lancz.) 

Tropical  Waters,  by  Ronald  Fraser. 
(Cape.) 

The  Shape  of  'Things  to  Come,  by  H.  G. 
Wells.  (Hutchinson.) 

The  Woman  on  the  Beast,  by  Helen 
Simpson.  (Heinemann.) 

Spider,  by  Marguerite  Steen.  (Gollancz.) 

Excursion  to  Lilliput,  by  Lewis  Gibbs. 
(Dent.) 

Sea  Wall,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong.  (Gol¬ 
lancz.) 

The  Foster-Mother,  by  Martin  Arm¬ 
strong.  (Gollancz.) 

Wonder  Hero,  by  J.  B.  Priestley. 
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RICHARD  JEFFERIES.  By  Richsrd 

Arkell.  Rich  6>  Cowan.  Is.  &d.  net. 

Mr.  Reginald  Arkell  seems  to  have 
been  designed  by  fate  to  be  the  perfect 
biographer  of  Richard  Jefferies.  All  the 
cards  are  in  his  favour.  He  was  himself 
bom  to  the  same  life  as  Jefferies,  and  on 
the  same  countryside,  which  he  knows 
by  heart.  He  has  the  true  feeling  for 
mral  beauty  and  rural  pursuits — seed¬ 
time  and  harvest,  birds’-nesting,  rook¬ 
shooting,  the  whirring  covey,  the  sound 
of  the  flail.  He  is  also  fortvmately 
endowed  with  the  literary  gift.  His 
account  of  the  neighbourhood  round 
Burderop  Park  quivers  with  charm  as  a 
summer  landscape  quivers  behind  its 
veil  of  hazy  heat.  He  has  S5niipathy 
with  rustic  character,  and  his  country 
portraits  are  true  to  type.  He  has 
written  a  fragrant  and  a  human  book ; 
but  it  might  easily  have  been  better. 
That  indeed  is  the  case  with  most 
literary  enterprises ;  but  it  is  a  pity  it 
should  be  the  case  with  this. 

The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  Arkell  is  an 
incorrigible  egotist.  Obsessed  by  the 
conviction  of  his  aptitude  for  his  task, 
the  great-great-grandson  of  a  man  who 
entertained  William  Cobbett  upon  one 
of  his  rural  rides — he  simply  cannot  keep 
himself  and  his  family  out  of  his  narra¬ 
tive.  He  indulges  in  digressions  of 
personal  reminiscence ;  he  cannot  free 
his  imagination  from  the  sense  of  his 
audience ;  he  is  forever  striking  an 
attitude,  and  looking  round  to  notice  its 
effect.  In  a  long  book  this  would  be 
troublesome  ;  in  a  short  one  it  is  some¬ 
times  exasperating.  The  foible  is  an 
insistent,  if  pardonable  blot  upon  a  piece 
of  very  delicate  workmanship,  in  other 
respects  distinguished  and  revealing. 

Apart  from  this,  Mr.  Arkell’s  portrait 
of  j^chard  Jefferies  is,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  words,  both  critical  and 
constructive.  There  is  a  natural  allure 
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about  the  career  of  Jefferies,  and  his 
latest  biographer  gives  it  free  play.  The 
boyhood  on  Coate  farm,  with  the  in¬ 
herited  call  of  the  fields,  which  in  young 
Dick's  case  was  a  call  to  leisurely  dreams 
and  not  to  work ;  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  fortunes  of  his  father,  who  was 
forced  at  last  to  leave  the  farm,  and 
accept  a  gardener’s  job  in  Bath ;  the 
young  man's  first  attempts  at  local 
journalism,  his  cheerful  forestry  with 
the  Biurderop  keeper,  his  crude  exploits 
as  a  novelist,  and  his  final  exodus  to 
London,  where  at  last  he  found  his  feet ; 
all  these  incidents  make  up  a  picturesque 
story  of  a  mode  of  life  long  since  sup¬ 
planted  and  obsolete.  Jefferies  shoul¬ 
dered  the  vicissitudes  that  befell  him,  and 
found  places  in  London  where  he  could 
dream  at  ease ;  but  at  heart  he  was  an 
exile  in  the  city  streets,  wistfully  yearn¬ 
ing  for  the  freedom  of  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  He  died  before  he  was  forty, 
and  the  banishment  from  his  native 
atmosphere  may  well  have  hastened 
his  end. 

In  a  very  suggestive  chapter,  dealing 
with  the  failure  of  English  agricultural 
life,  as  the  machinery  of  industrialism 
stealthily  drew  the  rural  population 
townwards,  Mr.  Arkell  leaves  the  reader 
with  the  impression  that  Jefferies  was 
one  of  the  last  laggards  of  a  vanishing 
race,  the  men  “  who  stood  face  to  face 
with  nature  and  the  unknown,”  knowing 
the  secret  of  the  fields,  and  the  lore  of 
cloud  and  water.  He  is  even  persuaded 
that  Nature  Study,  as  Jefferies  prac¬ 
tised  it,  is  dead,  and  that  his  books  are 
generally  disregarded,  if  not  forgotten. 
Here  Mr.  Arkell  is  surely  too  despondent. 
The  passion  for  the  open  country  is  an 
inalienable  part  of  the  Englishman’s 
heritage ;  and,  so  long  as  it  endures, 
the  work  of  Richard  Jefferies  will  never 
lack  an  appreciative  and  a  loyal 
public. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


MANCHUKUO,  CHILD  OF  CON¬ 
FLICT.  By  K.  K.  Kawakami.  Mac¬ 
millan.  10s.  Qd. 

Although  the  author’s  nationality  will 
put  him  out  of  court  with  some  readers, 
this  is  nevertheless  a  valuable  and 
illuminating  book.  Having  lived  in 
Washington  as  correspondent  of  the 
Hochi  Shimhun  for  several  years,  Mr. 
Kawakami  is  able  to  take  a  remarkably 
detached  view ;  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  see  where  his  natural 
sympathies  get  the  better  of  him.  He 
dismisses  the  Conunittee  of  Nineteen 
(which  handled  the  Lytton  Report  at 
Geneva)  as  *'  a  packed  jury,”  not  without 
justice ;  but  he  blames  the  Japanese 
Government’s  treatment  of  the  Report, 
describing  it "  as  a  whole,  a  commendable 
document  Now  that  passion  has  sub¬ 
sided,  fairer  consideration  may  be  given 
to  Mr.  Kawakami’s  clear  and  undoubt¬ 
edly  accurate  account  of  the  long  pro¬ 
gress  of  events  which  led  up  to  the 
explosion  of  September  i8th,  1931,  as 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  the  internal 
disquiet  of  both  China  and  Japan.  The 
point  at  which  it  became  impossible  to 
acquit  Japan  was  when  she  recognized 
the  independence  of  Manchuria  on  the 
eve  of  the  Lytton  Report’s  publication. 
From  that  there  was  no  retreat ;  she 
could  not  unrecognize  Manchuria ;  and 
the  fair-minded  solution  offered  by  Lord 
Lytton  became  so  much  waste  paper. 
Mr.  Kawakami  persuades  himself  that 
the  disapproval  of  his  country  shown  by 
the  West  was  chiefly  jealousy  of  the 
yellow  man’s  presumption  in  taking  up 
the  white  man’s  burden.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
esting  example  of  how  the  Japanese 
misunderstand  Western  psychology  as 
completely  as  Geneva  misunderstood 
theirs. 

Having  taken  up  that  burden  in  Man¬ 
churia,  Japan  certainly  shows  the  most 
praiseworthy  determination  to  bring  it 
to  a  successful  end.  Army  expenditme, 
which,  under  the  old  regime  was  about 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  revenue. 
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has  been  reduced  to  less  than  thirty ; 
taxation  has  been  simplified  and  cut 
down  ;  most  striking  of  all,  the  Central 
Bank,  which  on  its  creation  was  faced 
with  fifteen  different  sorts  of  worthless 
paper  notes  to  a  total  of  $140,000,000, 
has  redeemed  over  a  third  of  them,  and 
its  notes  actually  stand  at  a  premium  in 
Shanghai.  The  results  are  already 
shown  in  the  renewed  influx  of  Chinese 
into  Manchuria  this  year.  The  greatest 
problems  are  "  squeeze  ”,  that  is  the 
commissions  exacted  by  Chinese  officials, 
a  practice  so  rooted  in  antiquity  as 
hardly  to  be  deemed  illicit ;  and  opium, 
both  evils  being  intimately  intertwined. 
The  only  practical  way  with  the  latter 
is  to  make  it  a  Government  monopoly, 
as  India  has  done.  But  for  that  to  be 
effective,  a  civil  service  inspired  by  new 
ideals  must  first  be  created. 

The  most  interesting  pages  are  those 
which  describe  the  new  Manchurian 
Government  (as  distinct  from  its  Japan¬ 
ese  ”  steel  frame  ”)  and  the  lofty  doc¬ 
trine  of  Wangtao,  the  "  Way  of  the 
King  ”  ;  which  is  none  the  less  a  reality 
to  millions  of  Chinese,  although  it  dates 
from  Confucius’s  Golden  Age  of  4,000 
years  ago.  The  Lytton  Commission 
was,  in  fact,  misinformed  about  the 
Manchurian  independence  movement, 
which,  as  a  revival  of  the  native  Chinese 
philosophy  against  the  hybrid  Western¬ 
izing  of  the  Kuomintang,  quite  apart 
from  Japan,  is  well  worth  watching. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  Manchiuia  will 
go  back  to  China,  because  it  is  Chinese ; 
and  China  has  always  ended  by  conquer¬ 
ing  her  invaders  by  sheer  weight  of 
numbers  and  the  tenacity  of  her  own 
civilization.  For  that  day  the  new 
Manchiuians  are  content  to  wait. 

O.  M.  Green. 


MY  GARDEN,  by  W.  H.  Davies.  Cape. 
3s.  6d. 

Readers  who  hope  to  learn  anything  of 
gardens  will  call  on  Mr.  Davies  in  vain. 


though  not  necessarily  to  their  loss. 
After  all,  one  could  hardly  hope  to  visit 
a  poet,  even  in  his  garden,  and  see  more 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former,  particu¬ 
larly  when  the  poet  intersperses  his  casual 
talk  with  the  recitation  of  apposite  lyrics 
such  as  only  he  can  write  today.  Here  is 
spontaneity  again,  which  even  children 
lose  too  early  now,  and  only  the  few  rare 
souls  like  Mr.  Davies,  who  never  has 
grown  up  and  never  will,  manage  to 
preserve  beyond  their  youth.  A  first- 
rate  book  for  the  bedside,  this,  though  far 
too  short  to  please  the  reader.  Will 
Mr.  Davies  please  chat  again  and  give 
us  a  companion  volume  to  put  beside 
My  Birds  and  this  ?  For  how  better 
compose  oneself  to  rest  than  listening  to 
this  wa5rward  talk  in  a  garden — conver¬ 
sation  as  fresh  and  unspoilt  as  an  April 
morning  in  the  garden  itself  ? 

J.  L. 
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THE  SHAPE  OP  THINGS  TO  GOME, 

by  H.  G.  'Wells.  Hutchinson.  8s.  6d. 

The  gift  of  prophecy  has  fallen  abiind- 
antly  on  the  second  and  third  decades  of 
the  twentieth  century.  With  the  well- 
known  impartiality  of  rain  it  descends 
on  the  learned  and  the  simple  alike  with 
resuilts  that  appear  to  fall  short  of 
imanimity  only  because  the  learned  are 
apt  to  see  and  fight  shy  of  ridicule  on  its 
way,  more  readily  than  the  simple  do. 

Historians  and  economists,  like  May¬ 
nard  Keynes  and  Harold  Nicolson ; 
journalists  and  pamphleteers,  like  Bever¬ 
ley  Nichols  and  the  contributors  to 
What  the  Next  War  will  be  like,  who  start 
from  Versailles  ;  earnest  interpreters  of 
the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation 
of  St.  John  the  Divine  who  start  from 
the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  all  reach 
the  same  conclusion.  There  is  going  to 
be  another  war;  whether  it  be  called 
the  World  War  in  the  Air,  or  Armaged¬ 
don,  it  is  the  same  war  and  it  is  due  round 
about  the  year  1940.  The  learned  limit 
themselves  to  explaining  why  they  think 
this  catastrophe  probable ;  the  simple 
declare  that  it  is  been  ordained.  The 
learned,  with  Spengler,  usually  stop  short 
at  the  collapse  of  our  present  Civilization  ; 
the  simple  push  forward  to  the  Millen¬ 
nium  and  the  subsequent  end  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  whose  assimilative 
and  expository  genius  works  most  power¬ 
fully  in  this  domain  has  placed  himself 
between,  and  above,  these  various 
prophets  and,  in  an  enormous  and 
enormously  vivacious  book,  has  grafted 
the  labours  of  the  learned  on  to  the 
utterances  of  the  simple  and  so  produced 
an  entertaining,  if  at  moments,  terrifying 
whole. 

The  plan  of  The  Shape  of  Things  to 
Come,  ^e  vision  it  makes  explicit  coin¬ 
cide  in  outline  and,  in  all  but  two 


portentous  details,  with  that  of  a  sermon 
on  The  Immediate  Prospects  of  Mankind 
preached  last  May  at  Queen's  Hall  by 
Mr.  A.  E.  Ware,  and  since  published  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet.  According  to 
Mr.  Ware  the  meeting  of  the  World 
Economic  Council  last  May  was  the 
signal  for  which  he  and  the  interpreters 
of  Daniel  and  St.  John  have  been  wait¬ 
ing.  It  followed  the  rise  to  power  of 
Herr  Hitler  in  whom  he  recognizes 
Antichrist,  and  by  whom  the  world  is 
to  be  plunged  into  the  Abomination  of 
Desolation ;  World  War ;  World 
Pestilence ;  World  Ruin.  Mr.  Wells 
accepts  the  London  Conference  as  a 
significant  failure  rather  than  a  foretold 
portent,  and  is  inclined  to  include  Japan 
in  the  International  Anti-Christian  Spirit. 
In  a  Note  on  Hatred  with  a  subdivision 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Cruelty  Mr. 
Wells  prophecies  the  ultimate  disappear¬ 
ance  of  these  allied  psychoses  from  the 
scientifically  regulated  emotional  make¬ 
up  of  regenerated  mankind :  Mr.  Ware 
is  equally  optimistic  but  includes  this 
amelioration  briefly  vmder  the  general 
heading  of  Milleimium.  Mr.  Ware  places 
the  establishment  of  the  Millennixim  in 
1940,  whereas  this  year  starts  a  decade 
of  final  Warfare  according  to  Mr.  Wells 
who  does  not  see  his  Modem  State  in 
Control  of  Life  until  somewhere  around 
2059. 

Mr.  Ware,  believing  himself  to  be  the 
interpreter  of  God’s  inscmtable  but 
quite  definite  plan,  wastes  no  words  on 
analysis  or  explanation ;  Mr.  Wells, 
believing  that  his  inspiration  is  no  more 
than  the  fruit  of  his  own  super-abundant 
intelligence  at  work  in  a  purely  mundane 
field,  argues  and  elaborates  and  justifies 
by  copious  reference  to  actual  and 
imagined  authority,  each  step  of  his 
construction  of  the  shape  of  things  to 
come.  He  is  a  prophetic  thinker  in 
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control  of  his  own  Time  Machine  which 
he  works  backwards  and  forwards  with 
the  aid  of  a  mysterious  pilot  called  Dr. 
Philip  Raven  who,  being  dead,  is  free  to 
remember  both  past  and  future.  This 
device,  though  it  obviously  simplifies  Mr. 
Wells’s  own  task  by  shifting  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  some  of  his  prophecy  on  to 
other,  if  imaginary,  shoulders  is  not 
nearly  so  simple  in  itself  as  Mr.  Ware’s 
method  of  basing  his  announcements  on 
selected  passages  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

“  The  end  of  the  religious  world  ”, 
says  Mr.  Ware,  ”  is  depicted  in 
Revelation  xvii.  The  future  of  the 
peoples  of  earth  in  the  closing  three 
and  a  half  years  of  the  age,  is  depicted 
in  Revelation  xiii,  and  the  fearful 
results  of  according  worship  to  the 
Anti-Christ  are  foimd  in  Revelation 
XIV,  verses  9,  10,  ii  ”. 

Thus,  with  a  threepenny  pamphlet  and 
a  copy  of  the  Bible  any  reader  may  work 
out  for  himself  the  major  conclusions 
arrived  at  by  Mr.  Wells  in  over  foiu: 
hundred  handsome  pages  heavily  bound. 
The  detail,  of  course,  is  Mr.  Wells’s  own, 
but  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  plot. 
A  painter-seer  in  whom  the  spirits  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  El  Greco  seem  to 
find  a  coalescent  reincarnation,  enriches 
one  chapter,  and  a  statesman  called 
Emil  Donadieu  is  made  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  Messianic  sense  of  enlightened 
mankind.  Mr.  Ware  would  no  doubt 
admit  both  these  conceptions  into  his 
own  prophecy.  But  on  two  points  there 
is  convergence  between  our  prophets. 

Mr.  Ware  has  been  divinely  assured 
that  the  Ruler,  who  is  to  inaugurate  the 
Millennium  from  Jerusalem,  will  be  a 
Jew  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  their 
Messiah;  by  Christians  as  the  Jesus  of  a 
Second  Advent.  Mr.  Wells  prophecies 
the  complete  absorption  of  the  Semitic 
race  into  one  amalgamated  Human 
Species.  This  is  the  first  point  of 
divergence :  the  second  is  more  difficult. 


Mr.  Ware  had  definitely  announced  that 
on  or  about  June  12th,  1933,  the 
righteous  would  be  sununoned  from  a 
cloud  and  wafted  away  from  the  Wrath  to 
Come. 

Mr.  Wells  has  not  noticed  this  promise 
any  more  than  we  have  noticed  its  fulfil¬ 
ment.  But  he  has  given  us  alarming 
details  of  what  those  of  us  who,  being 
still  alive  on  earth,  are  probably  not 
numbered  among  the  saved,  have  to 
expect.  As  no  one,  so  far,  has  recorded 
any  simultaneous  and  miraculous  depar¬ 
ture  we  may  still  hope  that  Mr.  Ware  has 
miscalculated,  and  that  we  ourselves  may 
yet  be  taken.  There  is,  of  course,  the 
alternative  hope  that  by  some  collective 
Will  to  Peace  we  may  skip  Armageddon 
and  set  to  work  on  the  Millennium  our¬ 
selves  and  in  our  own  time.  But 
neither  of  our  prophets  has  urged  this 
gospel  upon  us. 

Naomi  Royde-Smith. 


MEMORIES  OF  LENIN. 

N.  Krupskaya. 

Volamet  I  and  n  5/-  each. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA. 

Prof.  M.  N.  Pokrovsky. 

Tranatated  by  D.  8.  Mlnky.  Volumes  I  and  II 
7/6  each.  Beoommended  by  Lenin  as  the 
bwt  history  of  Bussla. 

ON  GUARD  FOR  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  Maxim  Gorki.  5/-. 

Intellectaal  lUe  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

DAYS  WITH  LENIN.  Maxim 
Gorki.  1  /6. 

“  Among  the  mass  of  books  about  Lenin,  this 
Is  the  only  one  which  gives  a  really  oonvinoing 

Sloture  of  Lenin  the  man.*:  Tim$$  lAL 
upplmmtnt. 

THE  SOVIET  WORKER. 

J.  Freeman.  5/-. 

“  To  enquirers  who  wish  to  learn  something  of 
the  day-to-day  facts  of  existence  in  Bussla . . . 
this  book  may  be  recommended."  Economitt. 

PoUagttttn. 

This  is  only  a  selection  of  our  Marxist  and  other 
literature. 

Write  for  Ust. 

MARTIN  LAWRENCE 

88  Great  Jamas  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 
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SEA  WALL,  by  L.  A.  G.  Strong. 

GoUanct.  7s,  6d. 

THE  FOSTER-MOTHER,  by  Martin 

Armstrong.  Gollanes.  7s,  6d, 

THE  SNOWS  OF  HELICON,  by 

H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Heinemann,  7s,  Qd, 

WONDER  HERO,  by  J.  B.  Priestley. 

Heinemann.  7s. 

Mr.  Strong,  I  suppose,  is  now  a  "  big 
name  ”  in  fiction  ;  yet  he  continues  to 
write  good  books.  A  reviewer  can 
quite  simply  divide  the  books  that  come 
to  him  into  two  classes  :  those  that  he 
reads,  and  those  that  he  reads  with 
pleasure.  Mr.  Strong’s  (so  far  as  I  am 
concerned)  are  in  the  second  class.  He 
hasn’t  learnt,  thank  goodness,  the  Arnold 
Bennett  trick  of  manipulating  the  public 
at  different  levels,  and  if  he  were  to 
write  a  really  bad  book  (which  seems 
unlikely),  it  would  nevertheless  have 
been  Ids  intention  to  achieve  a  really 
good  one. 

Sea  Wall  is  not,  it  seems  to  me.  Strong 
at  his  best,  but  many  parts  of  it  are. 
The  story  is  a  series  of  episodes  in  the 
life  of  the  hero,  and  each  episode — a 
child’s  tram-journey  in  Dublin,  a  boxing 
match  at  school,  a  binge  in  a  French 
caf^  behind  the  lines — is  brilliant  and 
convincing.  All  the  minor  characters 
are  good — so  good,  indeed,  that  a  lack 
of  substance  in  the  central  figure  of 
Nicky  becomes  obvious  as  the  book 
advances.  Nicky  is  an  ordinary  person 
to  whom  things  happen  ordinarily : 
childhood — fishing  from  the  sea  wall 
and  swimming  in  a  pool ;  schooldays — a 
big  fight ;  the  war — sl  swimming  race 
during  a  lull  in  the  fighting.  “  There  is 
for  every  man  some  one  scene,  some  one 
adventure,  some  one  picture,  that  is  the 
image  of  his  secret  life  " ;  this  sentence 
of  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  is  quoted  on  the 
title  page.  For  Nicky  the  sea-wall  of  his 
childhood  is  this  one  scene  and  image : 
the  book  ends  finely  with  his  return  to 
it  in  an  aeroplane  which  flies  over  the 
place  where  once  he  sat  and  fished  and 


fought  an  intruder.  But  in  what  sense  is 
this  the  "image  of  his  secret  life’’? 
What,  indeed,  is  the  "  secret  life  ’’  of 
Nicky?  Mr.  Strong  seems  to  have  seen 
Nicky  in  the  perspective  of  the  short  j 
story  and  the  rest  of  the  characters  in 
the  perspective  of  the  novel.  The  two 
don’t  quite  join.  Though  actually,  I 
was  not  disappointed  in  Sea  Wall  until 
I  had  finished  it.  | 

The  Foster  Mother  possesses  the  unity 
and  movement  which  Sea  Wall,  despite 
its  incidental  richness,  finally  lacks.  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  written  a  compelling,  if 
perhaps  too  single-minded,  story  of  the 
conflict  between  an  embittered  and 
repressed  old  woman  and  a  growing  girl 
who  rebels  against  her  tyranny.  Mrs. 
Murdle  takes  charge  of  the  two  children 
of  a  friend  who  has  died ;  she  means 
well,  but  her  uimelenting  sense  of  duty 
provokes  resistance  and  in  the  end 
hatred.  She  is  a  god-fearing  bully  of 
the  old  type,  become  pathetic  by  her 
final  loss  of  authority.  Judith  refuses 
to  be  broken  by  her  and  after  a  shattering 
struggle  escapes,  hardened,  but,  one 
gathers,  tmharmed.  The  old  woman, 
whose  rage  has  brought  on  several 
strokes,  dies  in  a  muddled  fury.  Clear- 
cut  from  the  beginning,  this  struggle  is 
sensitively  described ;  one  even  feels 
sorry  for  the  old  woman  in  her  better 
moments,  and  Judith,  besides  catching 
our  obvious  sympathy,  is  charmingly 
alive. 

I  don’t  know  what  Mr.  Tomlinson  is 
doing  in  The  Snows  of  Helicon.  The 
book  seems  to  be  meant  for  a  serious 
study  of  an  artist’s  struggle  to  produce 
beauty  in  a  world  which  will  have  little 
of  it,  but  everything  in  the  story  is  so 
muzzy  and  the  writing  is  so  often  spoilt 
by  emotional  pretentiousness  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  description  on  the 
dust-cover  I  should  have  given  up  the 
whole  thing  as  merely  a  clever  problem 
novel  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Priestley’s  W onder Heroi^sixa\^\' 
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forward  fiction  of  a  good,  popular  sort. 
The  moral — that  easy  money  and  cheap 
publicity  are  bad  for  the  average  man ; 
the  love  story  of  a  Northerner  who  comes 
to  London  and  goes  back  home  to  marry 
a  home  girl :  we  find  the  expected 
ingredients  of  the  magazine  story  com¬ 
petently  mixed.  Mr.  Priestley  tells  the 
story  well,  the  conversations  with  land¬ 
ladies,  barmen  and  press  reporters  are 
lively  and  lifelike,  and  the  whole  book 
is  good  for  reading  in  a  train.  Unlike 
some  of  Mr.  Priestley’s  other  novels,  it 
is  also  about  the  right  length. 

G.  W.  Stonier. 


THE  WOMEN  ON  THE  BEAST,  by 
Helen  Simpson.  Heinemann.  8s.  6d. 
SPIDER,  by  Marguerite  Steen.  Gollancx. 
7s.  6d. 

EXCURSION  TO  LILLIPUT,  by 
Lewis  Gibbs.  Dent.  7s.  6d. 


GLORY,  by  Francis  Stuart.  Gollancz. 

78.  6d. 

In  The  Woman  On  the  Beast  Miss  Helen 
Simpson’s  great  talents  are  shown  more 
vividly  than  ever  before.  The  book 
consists  of  three  short  novels,  a  prologue, 
and  an  epilogue,  and  one  is  informed  by 
the  author  that  the  three  stories  have  the 
same  idea  in  conunon,  “  that  men  are 
driven  to  persecute  and  betray,  not  by 
malice  or  folly,  but  by  the  good  they 
passionately  wish  their  fellow  men  ”.  It 
is  possible  to  accept  Miss  Simpson’s 
explanation  with  respect  and  to  read 
the  stories  without  being  too  much 
troubled  by  it.  "  The  Indies,  1579  ”» 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  thing  that 
Miss  Simpson  has  written,  and  very 
strong  and  horrible  it  is.  The 
Inquisidor  at  Goa  courageously  deter¬ 
mines  to  prove  that  the  bones  of  a  sup-‘ 
posed  saint  possess  no  special  merit. 
This  naturally  upsets  the  Governor  and 
the  Archbishop,  who  find  that  annual 
pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  and  the 
“  miracles  ”  performed  there  are  a  source 
of  considerable  profit  to  their  pockets. 


There  is  a  tremendous  irony  in  the  quiet 
ending  when  the  Inquisidor  himself  is 
killed  as  a  human  sacrifice  and  so  pro¬ 
vides  Goa  with  a  most  convenient 
martyr,  whose  death  restores  prosperity 
to  the  coffers  of  church  and  state,  and 
furnishes  the  natives  with  an  object  for 
their  simple  faith.  The  narrative  excel¬ 
lence  of  "  The  Indies,  1579  ”,  is  remark¬ 
able.  The  pathetic  story  of  Valentine 
Desjardins,  a  French  actress  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  an  effective  con* 
trast  to  this  barbaric  chronicle,  and  the 
third  story  is  a  flight  into  the  future, 
with  an  Australian  setting,  in  which  the 
disciples  of  the  great  Enuna  Jordan 
Sopwith  are  shown  waging  a  bloody 
crusade  on  behalf  of  their  ”  Gospel  or 
Go  ”  movement. 

The  Woman  On  the  Beast  is  written 
with  great  vigour  and  colour  by  a  writer 
with  a  full  imagination  and  unusual  in¬ 
tellectual  powers.  Miss  Simpson  may 
be  congratulated  heartily  upon  it. 


How  did  Culture  spread 
throughout  the  world  ? 

Read 
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The  Diffusion 
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Miss  Maguerite  Steen’s  new  novel, 
Spider,  is  in  a  different  manner  almost 
as  memorable  a  book.  The  spider  of 
her  story  is  Jacoba  Adam,  the  widow  of 
the  great  musician,  Richard  Adam,  and 
out  of  his  posthumous  fame  she  fashioned 
a  lifetime  of  commemorative  ritual  that 
involved  her  children  and  her  one  grand¬ 
child,  Daniela  Champion,  and  a  large 
retinue  of  secretaries  and  servants,  all 
more  or  less  willing  slaves  to  the  memory 
of  Richard  Adam.  The  annual  rites 
at  Bayreuth  fade  into  insignificance  by 
the  side  of  Jacoba 's  relentless  deter¬ 
mination  to  gain  a  measure  of  immor¬ 
tality  for  herself  with  her  husband’s 
reputation  to  help  her.  To  do  her 
justice,  it  must  be  admitted  that  she 
never  realized  herself  that  she  was  only 
the  inspiration  of  Adam’s  later  and  more 
indifferent  works.  There  had  been 
earlier  and  happier  influences,  but  she 
suppressed  the  memory  of  them  by  the 
simple  process  of  buying  any  inconven¬ 
ient  letters  and  destroying  them,  so  that 
they  should  find  no  place  in  her  ofRcial 
biography  of  the  great  man.  She  found 
her  firet  and  an  unexpected  adversary 
in  her  granddaughter,  and  Spider  is  the 
story  of  the  struggle  between  the  two 
women,  ending  in  Jacoba’s  highly  strat¬ 
egic  abdication  —  with  most  of  the 
honours  of  war — at  the  age  of  ninety. 
Then  and  then  only  did  the  indomitable 
woman  settle  down  to  enjoy  her  last 
years  in  comfort.  Miss  Steen  is  at 
present  not  altogether  happy  in  the 
creation  of  her  male  characters,  but 
Jacoba  is  magnificent,  and  the  carefully 
stage-managed  household  at  Edengarde, 
with  the  theatrically  imposing  Galerie 
Adam,  is  done  with  great  effect  and  fine 
irony.  I  feel  that  the  author  of  The 
Birthplace  would  have  enjoyed  Spider. 

There  have  been  recently  numerous 
stories  about  schools  and  small  boys,  and 
Excursion  to  Lilliput  is  one  of  the  best 
of  them.  It  describes  a  day  in  the  life 
of  a  twelve-year  old  boy,  and  it  is  aU_ 


quiet  and  normal  and  convincing.  Rob 
is  a  likeable  boy,  and  his  parents  and 
masters  are  ordinary  and  thoroughly 
interesting  human  beings  and  not  sub- 
j  ects  for  the  pathologist .  The  mountains 
of  Lilliput  can  be  very  terrifying  to  a 
small  boy,  and  the  theft  of  a  pencil  can 
assume  the  proportions  of  an  extensive 
jewel  robbery.  "  A  queer  country,  this 
Lilliput.  Its  mountains  are  molehills, 
and  we  can  wade  easily  across  its  seas 
and  rivers.  We  can  bring  off  its  fleets 
in  leading-strings  and  take  up  its  armies 
by  handfuUs.  But  the  Lilliputian  him¬ 
self  can  be  dashed  to  pieces  in  a  desperate 
ascent  of  his  molehill  mountains,  or  be 
swallowed  in  the  depths  of  his  little  seas 
with  the  wrecks  of  his  armadas.” 

The  novels  of  Mr.  Francis  Stuart  have 
aroused  a  chorus  of  excited  praise  from 
various  eminent  literary  people,  and  on 
this  accoimt  a  small  dissenting  voice  is 
not  likely  to  be  heard  in  the  general 
hubbub  of  acclamation.  The  character¬ 
ization  in  Glory  seems  to  me  to  be  well 
done,  but,  as  in  his  earlier  novels,  the 
motives  of  these  people  and  the  actions 
they  perform  appear  to  be  highly  un- 
likdy,  so  that  the  reading  of  Glory  was 
a  very  difiicult  business  for  me. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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THE  GOWK-STORM,  by  N.  Biysson 

Morrison.  Collins.  7s.  6d. 

It  is  rare  today,  and  as  pleasant  as  rare, 
to  meet  so  simple  a  novel  as  Miss  Morri¬ 
son's,  and  one  so  effective  in  its  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  rather,  in  fact,  like  going  back 
to  Mozart  after  a  dose  of  our  "  psycho¬ 
logical  ”  modern  composers — ^back  to 
the  unpretentiousness  of  relatively  spon¬ 
taneous  and  seemingly  artless  expres¬ 
sion,  as  potent  to  arouse  the  spirit  as 
the  laboured  effusions  of  artists  perhaps 
too  well  informed. 

The  scene  of  Miss  Morrison’s  story  is  a 
backwater  in  place,  the  remote  Scottish 
manse  of  Bamfingal,  and  the  period,  say, 
fifty  years  ago.  Three  girls  live  there 
with  their  colourless  mother  and  stem 
Calvinist  father,  and  the  youngest  tells 
in  retrospect  the  tragedies  of  her  two 
elder  sisters,  likening  their  yoimg  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  cramping  Calvinist 
tradition  to  the  '*  gowk-storm  ”  which 
troubles  early  May  and  is  also  defined  by 
the  Scots  Dictionary  as  "an  evil  or 
obstruction  of  short  duration 

There  is  nothing  startling  in  this  book 
— no  flaring  revolt,  no  melodrama ; 
merely  the  crushing  out,  in  one  case  of 
freedom,  in  the  other  of  life,  by  an 
unbending,  almost  fanatical,  authority. 
Miss  Morrison  has  suited  her  manner 
admirably  to  her  theme,  so  that  the 
character  of  Lisbet,  the  narrator,  stands 
out  as  clearly  as  Julia’s  or  Enuny’s,  all 
drawn  with  a  fine  economy,  while  the 
limitations  of  Lisbet’s  age  and  situation 
are  accepted  in  a  way  that  makes  her 
story  ring  true  throughout.  In  contrast 
with  the  quiet  tone  of  the  whole,  the 
gusts  of  the  "  gowk-storm  ’’  and  its  \m- 
happy  aftermath  are  rendered  doubly 
effective.  It  is  a  pity  that  such  small 
blemishes  as  the  failure  of  both  author 
and  publisher  to  note  the  sudden  change 
from  winter  to  summer  in  "  several 
days  ’’  (pp.  138-9)  should  have  remained 
to  mar,  however  slightly,  an  otherwise 
excellent  piece  of  work. 

John  Linnell. 
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THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY 
NOVEL 

By  Joseph  Warren  Beach.  Deals 

specially  with  the  evolution  of  the  novel  fonn  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England  and  the  United  States  since 
1900,  and  comes  close  enough  to  the  present  day  to 
include  the  works  of  James  Joyce,  William  Faulkner, 
John  Dos  Passos,  and  other  significant  contemporary 
novelists.  t8/- 

A  STUDY  OF  THE  MODERN 
NOVEL 

By  Annio  Ruosoll  Marble.  “Classifies 
under  history  and  romance,  fantasy  and  mystery, 
characterisation  and  manners,  revolt  and  escape, 
whimsicality  and  humour,  dealing  with  American  and 
British  novelists  separately  and  listing  and  consideriiu 
their  works." — Timet.  f2;6 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH  TO  LITERARY 
CRITICISM 

By  M.  R.  F.  Maier  and  W.  H. 

RenInAer.  WUl  command  the  immediate  and 
earnest  attention  of  literary  critics,  literary  editors, 
book  reviewers,  writers,  teachers  and  students  of 
literature  and  all  intelligent  readers  who  are  interested 
in  modem  criticism.  86 

A  CENTURY  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  NOVEL 

By  O.  WojrManClt.  Being  a  consideration  of 
the  place  in  En^ish  literature  of  the  long  story, 
together  with  an  estimate  of  its  writers  from  the  hey* 
day  of  Soott  to  the  death  of  Conrad.  10.  6 

AMERICAN  AND  BRITISH 
LITERATURE  SINCE  1890 

By  c.  and  M.  Van  Ooran.  A  companUve 
analysis  of  the  present  day  masters  of  English 
literature.  An  accurate  and  sound  book  and 
always  fascinating.  A  guide  to  the  best  in  current 
literature.  106 

THOMAS  MANN’S 
“DER  ZAUBERBERG” 

By  Hermami  J.  Welcand  All  who 

have  read  Thomas  Maim's  great  novel  "  Der 
Zauberberg"  (The  Magic  Mountain),  and  especially 
those  who  have  followed  the  controversy  which  has 
raged  about  the  book  since  its  first  appearance  nearly  a 
decade  ago,  should  welcome  Dr.  Weigand’s  scholarly 
critical  exposition  of  both  the  artistic  method  em¬ 
ploy^  in  the  novel  and  the  message  which  the  story 
carries.  15/- 

Note:  To  those  interested,  we  will  send  on 
request,  regularly  and  free  of  charge, 
our  Book  Service  containing  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  books  and  authors. 
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price. 
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